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but not homeless 


eee thanks te 
a farsighted bank! 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary. What 
satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child., 
And what a great forward step in community relations. 
Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult 
problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 
Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete 
protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added 

to their monthly mortgage payment. 

Banks like the Federal Plan because it is so 

simple, so flexible. It was designed by 

bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 

experience in the personal protection field. 

. . . Why not make the Federal Plan availab!e 

to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor- 

mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage 

Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program. 


Complete Credit Life & Disability 
Plans Also Available for Your 
Installment Loan Department. 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of 
your operations. 


Proven Customer Appeal. 


Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. 


Complete Flexibility includ- 
ing Health and Accident 
coverage. 


Prompt Service. 
All Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 


See Best’s and Dunne’s for | 
reasons why Federal enjoys 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


LIFE and CASUALTY COM PANY See Vice President 


WOLVERINE FEDERAL TOWER + £BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN - SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAS F 
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Checks-the tools of commerce 


In the real estate industry 


most exchanges are conveyed by check... and it is 

an $18-billion* business. Thus checks on La Monte 

Safety Paper, drawn on countless banks through- 

out the country, play an important role in another 

of America’s largest industries. And checks on THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
La Monte Safety Paper provide the maximum in A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
protection ... preferred by the nation’s leading 

banks. 

*Actual Income — $18,735,000,000 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1957 


“GEORGE LA MONTE & SON NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


safety paper for check 


July 1958 
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In This Issue 


Birthday! 


Yes, we’re 50 years old this month. No particular fuss about the anni- 
versary, although we do remind ourselves (and you) of it in a little story 
that brings back good old 1908, the year we were born. The important 
question to ask on a birthday is: “How young am I?” Our answer is 
“Young enough to be curious, enthusiastic, adaptable, forward-looking. 
Old enough to know that there’s always room for improvement.” And that 
we pledge as we enter our second half century. 


Drive-in Banking 


We publish this month some valuable information gleaned from our 
extensive survey of drive-in banking. The questionnaire, with its 33 queries, 
brought replies from hundreds of banks, and the first of a series of articles 
based on the answers appears on page 42. 


Automation Timetable 


A. J. Vogel, vice-president of the Central National Bank, Chicago, and 
a widely known bank operations expert, goes into the “When” of auto- 
mation in an article this month. Although it’s farther away than we may 
wish to admit, banks meanwhile should take advantage of what’s available 
now, he says, thus getting experience that will be valuable when the next 
step presents itself. 


To Washington, via BANKING 


Month in, month out, and year after year, ‘‘Washington” continues to 
be one of the magazine’s most widely read departments. We offer this 
observation not as a plug for our capital news and comment, but as a 
suggestion to readers who haven’t yet sampled its usefulness. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


We reproduce this month the cover of 
the first issue of BANKING, which, as 
pointed out above, appeared just 50 
years ago this month. That issue con- 
tained 40 pages, carried no advertising, 
and was edited by Thomas B. Paton, 
then general counsel of the Association. 
In his first editorial Mr. Paton said: 
“Banking is a science, and the ascer- 
tainment and application of true prin- 
ciples to its conduct is necessary and 
vital to commercial prosperity and the 
welfare of the entire people.” One of 
the main articles was “Recognition by 
Congress of the Principles of Asset 
Currency,” by A. Barton Hepburn. 
There was also a partial reprint of a 
Scribner’s article attacking guaranty of 
bank deposits. For more on this 50th 
anniversary, see page 36 
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fram~tmerica’s financial design center. 


geared to better service... 
designed to steer more business your way ! 


new motor bank parking-garage .. . 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas has 5 drive-up 
windows on the street level floor; basement parking 
area gives customers direct access to safe deposit 
department in adjoining bank building. 


Motor Banking... one of the most dynamic developments ever to hit 
the banking industry! Over 3,200 banks already have this service in 
operation. Far more are either seriously considering, or actually 
installing drive-up walk-up facilities, right now. This new kind of 
banking service has won public acceptance, created public demand 
almost overnight. And bankers have found it a real asset. . . in 
relieving main lobby work-loads on peak days . . . in building more 
volume with old customers... in attracting new business! 


But it’s important to point out, not all drive-up facilities have 

proved successful. Inadequate planning, inexperience and failure to 
grasp the complexities of motor bank engineering have greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of numerous installations. 


When you put your motor bank project in our hands, you’re assured 
of sound planning, proper guidance... . every step of the way. Our 
specialists can be of invaluable assistance in every phase of development: 
from analyzing traffic patterns to determining site location, type of 
installation, most effective use of available ground, and how to provide 
for future expansion. Let Bank Building & Equipment Corporation— 
with more experience in motor bank planning than any organization 

in the world—open up more avenues of business for you. 


Select your designer with care... 


Check his financial responsibility as well as his 
skill and experience in this highly specialized field! 
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MANCHESTER 
BANK 


world’s largest motor bank . . . 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, Mo. has 11 drive-up 
windows, 2 walk-up windows; does almost half of its 


‘ 


business “outdoors.” 


nch, Akron, Ohio 


Hibernia National Bank, Mid-City Office, 
New Orleans, La. 


0 {WERICA 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue —Offices in: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO AUSTIN SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, 
International ¢ Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 

Bank Burtpinc Equipment CorporaTION OF AMERICA 
r th is free ‘ 1130 Hampton Ave., - Louis, Mo. 
i : A as Send my free copy of: “PLANNING GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR 
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Inflation and the Investment Outlook 


ideas about the business and 

investment outlook appeared re- 
cently before the Business Affairs 
Committee of the New Jersey As- 
sembly to discuss the pros and cons 
of variable annuities. They were 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and Frederick W. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life 


[ize men with quite different 


Tue life insurance industry has, 
for many years, furnished the peo- 
ple of this country with protection 
against the economic contingencies 
of life. 

Insurance enables the individual 
to protect himself and his family 
through the exercise of self-re- 
liance and initiative. It has always 
been my belief that the life insurance 
industry has a responsibility to co- 


Insurance Company. In the available 
space it is possible to present only 
a brief summarization, with excerpts 
from the remarks of each of these 
two business leaders, but they illus- 
trate clearly the wide difference of 
opinion on the prospects of inflation. 

Mr. Shanks, an advocate of the 
sale of variable annuities by life in- 
surance companies, follows this line 
of reasoning: 


operate with the self-reliance, thrift 
and initiative of the great mass of 
people of this country by insuring 
them and providing them with se- 
curity plans. 

Probably no segment of our popu- 
lation has suffered so much from 
loss of purchasing power, and has 
been so defenseless against it, as 
our retired people. Those who have 
had to depend on a fixed dollar re- 


Price of Inflated Hamburger 


P assmant William A. McDonnell [of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S.] turned the trick at a recent Congressional 
hearing. Mr. McDonnell recalled that as a captain in the Ameri- 
can Army in France during 1918 his pay was $200 a month, which 
he received in the form of a thousand francs. 

“Today,” he said, “if I were receiving $200 a month in France, 
I would be getting 84,000 francs. If equivalent depreciation had 
happened to the American dollar, a low-priced car today would 
cost you $250,000, a life insurance policy for $100,000 would keep 
a widow in a second-class boarding house for about 10 months, 
and a $100 Social Security check would buy two pounds of 
hamburger.” 

These examples are worth remembering and passing on to 
your community, employees and members of Congress. As Mr. 
McDonnell said: “Even in the midst of this recession, the long- 
term threat is inflation.”"—From Washington Report, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


tirement income during the past few 
decades have learned to their mis- 
fortune they were given no guar- 
antee of a financially secure old 

The great pooling and redistribu- 
tion system which is private insur- 
ance has always had the means read- 
ily at hand to meet new demands 
for protection as they arise. We be- 
lieve the answer to the present prob- 
lem lies in the issuance of variable 
annuity contracts by life insurance 
companies. ... 

But just as the problem arose in 
the first place because the early plans 
had one basic flaw—the fixed dollar 
benefits they provided became rapidly 
inadequate under the impact of in- 
flation—so does every other than the 
variable annuity fall short of the 
mark. At best, they do not provide 
a combination of the annuity prin- 
ciple and the opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the expansion of the 
national economy during the entire 
lifetime of the individual. In most 
cases they do not involve the an- 
nuity principle at all. ... 


Stock Investment for 
Variable Annuities 


The variable annuity is an attempt 
to correct this situation. Its one 
distinguishing feature is that the 
company does not assume a rate 
of return on investments. Therefore, 
it is not necessary to invest in se- 
curities which limit both the rate 
of interest and the opportunity to 
participate in economic growth. In- 
stead, the assets attributable to va- 
riable annuity contracts can be in- 
vested in equities as the benefits 
will be keyed directly to the actual 
investment results. The value of 
common stocks fluctuates, as does 
the income they produce, and the 
actual extent of the variation can- 
not be predicted in advance. Benefits, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Any way you look at it... 
it’s a mobile home 


Any way you look at mobile home insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


Seventy-seven percent of the three million Americans who live in mobile homes finance them 
on a basis which is sound and profitable to many hundreds of financial institutions. You can 
attract more mobile home financing with a more comprehensive, specialized insurance program. 


The Old Republic ®@ Credit life—Credit accident and sickness 
Companies areaone-stop @ Fire—Theft—Combined additional coverage 
insurance market for ®@ Personal effects—Collision 

all types of mobile 


®@ Vendor's single interest, which protects the lender against 
home coverages: 


secretion, embezzlement and conversion. 


Mobile home financing can be the best fortified risk of all the instalment loan classifications. 


Old Republic 44% Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company ey, / Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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American Bankers 


Ass'n Convention 


CHICAGO 
SEPT. 21 T0 24 


you get 
EXTRA CARE 
all the way there... 


on UNITED, 
the Radar Line 


AIR LINES 


For information and reservations, 
call United or an authorized travel agent. 


of inflation, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


| therefore, will vary as the value of 


the assets varies, and exhaustive 


| economic studies show that in the 
| past this variation 
| reasonably—not perfectly—to varia- 


corresponded 
tions in the price of consumer goods. 


Mr. Ecker argues that the outlook 


| for inflation is not serious enough to 
| call for such a drastic change in life 
| insurance practices: 


Tue life insurance companies and 
their nearly 110,000,000 policyhold- 


| ers have a great stake in the stability 
of the dollar. It is the people of 


limited means who are hurt most 
by inflation and it is these same 
people who make up the bulk of life 
insurance policyholders. The princ- 


| ipal business of the life insurance 


companies is the sale of life insur- 
ance protection—backed up by sound 
investments to meet policyholder 
claims as they arise. Our ability to 
sell this protection in the future de- 
pends on the continued confidence 
of the public in our product which, 
in turn, depends upon the soundness 
of our economy. 

The insurance business must lead 
the way in the fight against inflation, 
rather than inaugurate devices based 
upon the acceptance of inflation as 
being inevitable. I am sure you will 
all recall the recent widely publicized 
campaign against inflation conducted 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Variable annuities would undermine 
such a campaign of direct action, 
because they invite tolerance and 
even promote complacency toward 
inflation. Savings, the backbone of 
economic growth, would be discour- 
aged. But speculation, which feeds 
upon price rise, would be encouraged. 

Our country is fortunate, thus far, 
in not having succumbed to an in- 
flation psychology. Once inflation 
psychology got started, we Amer- 
icans would be quick to grasp the 
idea that inflation may well continue 
and to act accordingly. Accepting 
such an idea could readily bring 
chaos to our economy as has hap- 
pened spectacularly in other coun- 
tries. I doubt if there is a person in 
this room who would advocate infla- 
tion as a way of life. Yet the greatest 


| sales argument for the proposal be- 


fore you is based on this thesis. I 
say to you with all the sincerity 
at my command that encouragement 
in any form, is the 


tainly, 


greatest disservice that could be 
done to the working people of our 
country. 

Attempts through variable an- 
nuities to compensate for changes in 
the cost of living by investments in 
common stock would prove highly 
unsatisfactory. Theoretically, some 
of the arguments put forth by pro- 
ponents of variable annuities may 
seem plausible and long-range charts 
especially convincing. However. we 
are not dealing solely with theories 
and long-range trends. We are con- 
cerned with people and how they 
are going to make out during periods 
of retirement which average only 
about 15 years. 


Eight Pinches in 50 Years 


Suppose we examine some of the 
most difficult times an annuitant 
would have faced during the past 
half century. In that period, there 
were eight such times when stock 
prices dropped by 40% or more. 
While the annuitant’s income would 
be sharply cut during those down- 
swings, in virtually every instance 
the cost of living either declined very 
little by comparison or even kept on 
going upward. Of course, the stock 
market recovered, but we are con- 
cerned with the aged person being 
hurt in the meantime during his re- 
tired years. ... 

For example, in the post-World 
War I recession, common stock prices 
fell by 47% from November 1919 to 
August 1921, but consumer prices 
eased by a mere 4%. In the Great 
Depression, the stock market plum- 
meted downward by 86% from April 
1930 to July 1932, but consumer 
prices declined by only 20%. From 
October 1939 to April 1942, stocks 
fell 40%, and in contrast the cost 
of living actually rose by 15%. Cer- 
there is no correlation in 
those figures. 


Other Instances 


These examples are by no means 
isolated cases. There were many 
other periods when stock price drops 
were not as great, but nevertheless 
still substantial. Since World War II 
there have been at least 10 occa- 
sions when the stock market has 
dropped significantly while the cost 
of living has either continued to rise 
or remained relatively stable. ... 

It is pretty obvious that in periods 
like these, retired people, dependent 
upon variable annuities for their 
livelihood would be hurt. 
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THIS YEAR 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS PUTTING MORE THAN 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN NEW FACILITIES 


We are doing this because we are 
confident that growing America will 
need, buy, and use more telephone 
service tomorrow than today. 


Weare doing it to improve our serv- 
ice further and make the telephone 
even more convenient. This we are 
sure will stimulate more use. 


These 1958 expenditures are higher 
than the average in the post-war yeats— 
and close to the highest in any year. 


A stimulus to the economy 
of the whole country 


Our goal, as I have said, is to serve 
you better than ever. In addition, the 
way this money flows out to other busi- 
nesses stimulates the economy of the 
whole country. 


Wherever there are new telephone 
buildings going up, or jobs of mainte- 
nance, there is work for local builders, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
painters and many others. 


Our spending means business too for 
thousands of other companies and 
workers in those companies. Last year 
the Bell System through Western Elec- 
tric, its manufacturing and purchasing 
unit, bought from 33,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nearly nine out of ten 
of these are small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy about a billion 
dollars worth of goods and services 
from other industries. 


To go ahead with our 1958 construc- 
tion, we in the Bell System have raised 
nearly a billion dollars of new capital 
in the last six months. Obviously, in- 


vestors will continue to entrust their 
savings to us only if they can expect 
reasonable earnings on the money they 
risk. 


Good service at reasonable profit 
keeps the road to progress open 


So telephone progress—and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from our 
pushing ahead—begins with our faith 
that Americans want: good and improv- 
ing service at prices which allow a fair 
profit. 


This is the way of life which in our 
country has stimulated invention, 
nourished enterprise, created jobs, 
raised living standards, and built our 
national strength. As long as we live 
by this principle, the future of the tele- 
phone is almost limitless in new 
possibilities for service to you. 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Treasury Sells Long-Term Bond . . . Refinances with a Certificate 


and a Bond...Market Effect... Bills Sell Below 1%... Open 


Market Committee More Active . 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


._. Bank Loans Still Decline 


signs that the worst of the re- 

cession in business might be 
coming to an end. Employment and 
unemployment figures are somewhat 
better. The steel industry is expect- 
ing to get production up to perhaps 
about 60% of capacity. The out- 
look for the automobile industry 
looks a little better. The building 
industry is reporting new starts at 
a higher level. Government spokes- 
men are hopefully forecasting sta- 
bilization of the cost of living. 

What developments there have 
been on the international front seem 
to give more hope for an under- 
standing with Russia in the area of 
disarmament. 

Nevertheless, the monetary au- 
thorities pursue their easy-money 
policies so as to assure the avail- 
ability of plenty of credit at low 
rates, but. as yet there is no evidence 
that demand for credit is catching 
up with supply. 


[ recent weeks there have been 


Treasury Sells 
Long Bond for Cash 


All during May, debate continued 
as to whether the Treasury should 
include a long-term bond as part of 
the refinancing of the June 15 ma- 
turities. A long bond was offered, 
-but for cash subscription and not as 
an exchange for the maturities. 

Prior to the offering there had 
been conferences in Washington 
with representatives of all of the in- 
vestor groups, including, for the first 
time, the Federal savings and loan 
institutions. These meetings must 
have resulted in assurances to the 
Treasury that funds would be avail- 
able for a long-term Government 
issue. 

The offering was for $1-billion of 
314% bonds due May 15, 1985. The 


10 


conditions placed on subscriptions 
were clearly intended to keep sub- 
scriptions from “joy-riders” as low 
as possible, since the price was 10014 
and a cash payment of 20% was re- 
quired from everybody, including 
the banks. Furthermore, the Trea- 
sury stated that cash subscriptions 
would be ‘‘subject to the usual reser- 
vation of the right to make different 
percentage allotments to various 
classes of subscribers.” 

The offer of these bonds brought 
subscriptions of $2,570,000,000, a 
somewhat larger amount than had 
been expected. 

“Savings-type”’ investors (savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
insurance companies, pension funds) 
received 60% of their subscriptions. 
Commercial banks subscribing for 
their own account were allotted 40% 
and all others 25%. 

The Treasury exercised its op- 
tion to allot $100,000,000 of the 
bonds to the Government’s own in- 
vestment accounts. 

Pricewise, the new bond was just 
about on the market when it was of- 
fered—after the close of business on 
May 29. The four longest bonds out- 
standing were selling to yield about 
as follows: 3%% 11/15/74, 3.14%; 
34,% 6/15/83/78, 3.11%; 3%% 
2/15/90, 3.17%; and 3% 2/15/90, 
3.08%. But this was before the an- 
nouncement was made. 

On Monday, June 2, prices declined 
but, at the close of the market, were 
off only about half a point, which 
was not as much as had been pre- 
dicted. By.Tuesday, when the books 
closed for subscriptions, there was a 
slight further decline. But on Wed- 
nesday the new 314% bond sold as 
high as 101144 with the rest of the 
longer bonds recording improved 
prices. 


The Treasury authorities seemed 
to be beating the gun in getting new 
money now, as the budget figures 
showed no need to fatten up their 
cash before June 30. Probably they | 
felt that they could successfully put” 
out a long bond now and might as 
well do so while, at the same time, 
reducing the amount which will cer- 
tainly be needed in July and August. 
The issue was well oversubscribed. 


The Refinancing 


To holders of the $9.5-billion of | 
June 15 maturities the Treasury of- 
fered a 114% certificate due 5/15/59 
and a 254% bond due 2/15/65. 

These offerings were clearly de- 
signed for bank consumption. The 
certificate meets the need for more 
short-term paper but was close to 
the market and will have only a very’ 
modest premium. The bonds, how-7 
ever, with a 634-year maturity, are’ 
very desirable for secondary reserve’ 
sector of portfolios and, under pres-' 
ent conditions of income needs, are) 
likely to be in demand and sell at a 
good premium. i 

Cash attrition should be rather’ 
low, although there always are ma-) 
turity holders who just don’t take 
advantage of the opportunities they 
have. 


Market Effect 
of the New Issues 


From April 30 to May 29 changes’ 
in the market had not been very 
marked. The short- and intermedi- 
ate-term issues had been firm enough 
to show quite a little decline in 
yields, but the yield on the longer’ 
bonds had varied very little. After 
all, the yield on the longer issues 
only varies .002% for each thirty- 
second in price. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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OMPUTER PROGRESS 


Digital and Analog Computers at Work 


ARTICLE 1 VOLUME 


MAGNETIC INK CHARACTER READING COMPUTER SYSTEM TO SPEED BANK 
CHECK HANDLING WITH INCREASED ACCURACY 


A new automated check handling com- 
puter system is being manufactured by 
the General Electric Company Computer 
Department for today’s modern banks. 
One of the unique features of the sys- 
tem is a magnetic ink character reader 
which actually “reads” the Arabic nu- 
merals illustrated above, and thereby 
eliminates the need for punched cards 
or tape as input to the system. The check 
itself is fed into the computer. 
Basically, the technique is simple. 
Account numbers are preprinted on cus- 
tomers’ checks in magnetic ink. When 
the check is turned over to the bank, the 
dollar amount is imprinted on it, also in 
magnetic ink. From there on, the data 
processor handles all the mathematics 


involved in determining if there are suf- 
ficient funds, and if there are holds or 
stops against the check. Then it com- 
putes the new balance, and finally, it 
issues the monthly statement. 

The General Electric system offers a 
high degree of speed and accuracy, easy 
verification, no radical check format 
changes, relative invulnerability of 
encoded data to obliteration, low costs. 
Customer acceptance is virtually assured. 

Because the system agrees with an 
American Bankers Association commit- 
tee recommendation, a high degree of 
system acceptance with leading banks 
and financial institutions is assured. 


COMPUTING SERVICES GROUP HANDLES COMPLEX ORIGIN-DESTINATION STUDY 


FOR WESTERN CITY 


The Computing Services section of the 
G-E Computer Department recently 
completed an origin-destination tabula- 
tion for the Phoenix-Maricopa County 
Traffic Study Group in Phoenix, Arizona. 
The results of this tabulation, when ana- 
lyzed, will enable the group to plan the 
street and highway development pro- 
gram of this desert metropolis for years 
to come. 

The original survey information was 
obtained by the city-county personnel 
using the interviewing procedures set up 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The data was put on punched cards and 
then turned over to G-E for processing 
and tabulation. 

Using manual, or simple computing 
methods, such tabulations often take 
many months—sometimes years—to com- 


| plete. However, 


using General Electric’s 
giant computer on a rental basis, the job 
was completed in just a few weeks. The 
Computer Department also performed 
the difficult programming job. 

(Programming, simply stated, is the 
translation of the solution method into 
the language a computer can understand, 
and the issuance of instructions to the 
computer so that it will process the 
information as it is fed.) 

The Computing Services section of 
G-E’s Computer Department is staffed 
with 125 analysts, programmers, coders 
—all leaders in the computer field. Their 
services are available, along with time 
on the large and versatile IBM 704 com- 
puter, to handle the problems of indus- 
try, business, government and education. 


TRANSISTORIZED 
CHARACTER READER 
ANNOUNCED 


A fully transistorized mag- 
netic ink character reader has 
been developed by the General 
Electric Company Computer 
Department at its research 
laboratory in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The reader will be used 
as part of G-E’s data process- 
ing system for banks, but 
other applications are being 
studied. 

The new character reader is 
about the size of a typewriter, 
and does the same job as a 
vacuum tube version that is 
four times larger. Solid state 
circuitry throughout requires 
less power, cooling and delicate 
handling than was required 
for the vacuum tube model. 


For more information, please contact: 
Computer Department—Room 226, 
General Electric Company, 1102 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CPA—6 
Progress /s Our Most Important Produet 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


| Offered 


| May 5 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Toward the end of the month the 
impression prevailed that the Trea- 
sury would not put out a long bond. 
This produced some increase in the 
demand for the longer issues out- 
standing. But the announcement of 
the offer of $1-billion of 314% bonds, 
to mature in nearly 27 years, 
changed the picture temporarily, and 
the longer bonds weakened for a 
time. 

By June 4, however, the obvious 
good reception of both the new 314% 
bonds and the refunding issues 
seemed to stabilize the market. 

Since there is no evidence that 
bank loans are headed for an in- 
crease soon and since income from 
securities is of growing importance, 
it does look as though continued de- 
mand for Government issues might 
result in further price improvement. 


Bills Sell Below 1% 


Of five recent weekly offerings 
of Treasury bills, three’ sold at an 
average cost to the Treasury of less 
than 1%, as follows: 


Average Offered 

on cost on 

1.187% May 26 

1.112% June 2 
.931% 


Average 
cost 


May 12 .723% 


May 19 

This is getting down pretty low, 
but the demand for bills continues 
to be greater than the supply. Cor- 
porations continue to take them in 
large quantities, as they involve no 
risk and, to all intents and purposes, 
are cash from which some income 
is obtained. 

Despite the high prices (low 
yields), dealers continued to take 
their share and must have been able 
to dispose of their takings profitably, 
as at no time during the month were 
there any repurchase agreements 
outstanding for more than a few 
days. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
oversupply of credit was the fact 
that most of the time Federal funds 
were traded in the 4%% to 41% 
range. 


Open Market Committee 
More Active 


Between April 30 and May 28 the 
Federal portfolio of Government se- 


| curities increased $384,000,000. (The 


rise in April was only $53,000,000. ) 
As the bank reserve position was de- 


| pleted by a further decline in the 
| gold stock of $335,000,000 and an in- 
| crease of $258,000,000 in money in 


circulation, the Open Market Com- 
mittee only partially offset these two 
factors. 

But what was done was enough to 
keep the banks in an easy position, 
as average bank borrowings were 
only about $118,000,000, while the 
excess of bank reserves over borrow- 
ings stayed between $500,000,000 
and $600,000,000. 


Bank Loans 
Still Declining 


For the period from April 30 to 
May 28 commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans declined $384,000,- 
000. Gross loans (adjusted) were 
off $909,000,000 and loans to carry 
securities were lower by $564,000,- 
000. 

Naturally, bank holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities continued to in- 
crease, rising $555,000,000 for the 
period. It was to be noted that hold- 
ings of bonds was up over $400,- 
000,000, while holdings of Treasury 
bills were off slightly. 


Outlook 


There seems no good reason to 
change the opinion that for some 
time the conditions— as outlined 
last month—still favor a firm mar- 
ket for Government securities. 

The surprise issue of a long-term 
bond was well received without dis- 
turbing the market level. The vol- 
ume of new corporate and municipal 
obligations is still expected to taper 
off in the next few months. 

It is true that the Treasury will 
need a great deal of new money 
after the mid-year, but it is equally 
true that the monetary authorities 
will see that there is plenty of credit 
available. Already a further reduc- 
tion in bank reserve requirements is 
expected shortly. 

There would seem to be nothing 
likely to put the market down, and 
the upward pressures should con- 
tinue. 


BUDGETING 


It’s more or less a definite plan 
Of keeping track of every cent, 
And telling your money where to go, 
Instead of wondering where it 


went! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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A “FEATHER TOUCH”... and doors, equipped with the PITTCOMATIC, 
open smoothly, silently, safely 


When you install this automatic door opener, the flow of traffic 

in and out of your building is more efficient. Anda "glass front" 
gives your entrance that feeling of open vision which helps to attract 
new business and holds old customers. Bankers from coast to coast have 
proved this to their profit. So can you. 


Why not fill in and return the coupon below for full details? Do it now. 


Society for Savings, West Hartford, Conn., selected the PITTCOMATIC with mat operation. Architects: Jeter & Cook, Hartford, Conn, 


ee 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


® Room 8248, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener complete information on the PITTCOMATIC Auto- 
matic Door Opener and Pittsburgh Glass Products. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE VEARS 


1M CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


July 1958 
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TOPS IN TWO 


® industrial Finance 


© Experience in Induction 
of Foreign Capital 


IBJ’s share in Equipment Finance 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


PHENOMENAL volume of mu- 
A nicipal bond flotations has 

made its appearance in recent 
weeks—at a time when business 
capital demands were on a down- 
grade. Dealers were in a position 
to lighten their inventories. The 
tone remained steady to firm. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s remarks that 
long-term funds were still over- 
priced in relation to the drop in 
short-term money helped the mar- 
kets. Money was cheaper. Bor- 
rowings which had been postponed 
because of high rates, were proc- 
essed again. 

Yields on new issues remained 
unusually stable, with the excep- 
tion of 20-year maturities, which 
declined several basis points. High 
bond activity provided an important 
stabilizing element in the economy. 
Some $846,000,000 municipal bonds 
were sold in May, excluding about 
$13,000,000 of Federal Government 
loans to state and local govern- 
ments. These are figures of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America. 


Bond Elections 


Bond elections this year will be 
much more important than last 
year, and will have an important 
bearing on future bond markets. In 
suburban and semi-rural areas, a 
considerable hassle is going on. It 
involves a conflict of interest be- 
tween old residents who want the 
quaintness of their areas preserved 
and the newcomers who want the 
red school houses, built in 1914, 
abolished. 

At the end of May, there was a 
record of $627,000,000 of bond elec- 
tions scheduled for June. The corre- 
sponding figure for last year was 
only $291,000,000. The 1958 total 
of bond elections by the end of May 
was $1,552,000,000. The  corre- 
sponding figure last year was only 
$718,000,000. 


Recent Municipals 


An analysis of “municipal’’ bond 
issues in May shows that the over- 
whelming number of them were in 


the category of “general obligation 
—unlimited tax.” They accounted 
for 503 out of 636 flotations. By 
type of issuer and use of proceeds, 
the states led the parade in May 
with $168,000,000 for non-toll roads 
and bridges. The second highest 
category was school district bonds 
at $121,000,000, followed by about 
$70,000,000 for public housing under 
state authorities and by $60,500,000 
for municipal water and sewer au- 
thorities. 

The equity markets, late in May 
and early in June, acted as though 
the depression would be over soon, 
coinciding with an observation made 
by President Eisenhower at a re- 
cent press conference. Meanwhile, 
the New York Stock Exchange is 
conducting a survey among 400,000 
American stockholders to establish 
such facts as age, occupation, in- 
come level, and education. The last 
1956 survey showed that only 8,- 
600,000 people out of a population of 
170,000,000 owned stocks. 


Coal-Steel Offering 


Confident of U. S. leadership in 
world finance, the high Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel 
Community registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion $40,000,000 of bonds and serial 
notes for a public offering here just 
at the time when the July issue of 
this magazine appears. The current 
financing is the second made by that 
body in this country. The first one 
was a $35,000,000 bond issue in 
April 1957. The European Coal and 
Steel Community was established in 
1951 by a 50-year treaty among 
Belgium, France,. West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands. 

The reason for the borrowing is 
to increase efficiency. Participating 
enterprises can increase production 
and reduce costs by use of better 
machinery, which requires money. 
This is obtained either through a 
levy on output or by borrowing. The 
present levy, after several cuts, is | 
0.35% of the average value of pro- | 
duction. The ceiling is 1%. 
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ou’ve got to give them credit! 


EP 


For their part in developing America’s high 
standard of living by financing consumer pur- 
chases, bankers as a group deserve a great 
deal of credit. And those bankers who pro- 
vide the additional service to the public of 
protecting loan payments deserve additional 
credit—and get it! 


~/ Borrowers like to know they won’t fail to 

-™ make their payments because of death or dis- 
ability. You can help them with Continental’s 
PROTECTED PAYMENT PLAN-—either 
life or accident and health coverage or both 
are available. As a service to attract cus- 
tomers, PPP is unexcelled. Write today for a 
descriptive booklet. 


REDIT INSURANCE DIVISION 
ONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Heard Along 
Main Street 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


CHARLES N. HANER, from national 
bank examiner for U. S. Treasury 
Department to vice-president and 
cashier, First National Bank, Las 
Cruces, N. M. 


BERNARD H. MCMAHON becomes 
executive vice-president, Springfield 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank. 


FRED MCCLESKEY becomes presi- 
dent, Farmers-First National Bank, 
Stephenville, Texas, succeeding JACK 
TEDLIE, who has resigned. 


FRANCIS H. BICKEL, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Champaign, III. 


HERBERT F’. BOETTLER, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank in St. 


Louis, retires after 39 years of ser- 
vice. 


WEBB WILSON becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Chase International Investment 
Corp., wholly-owned foreign financ- 
ing subsidiary of Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 


FRANK MORAST, JR., from senior 
assistant examiner, Federal Reserve 


Bank of Atlanta, to comptroller, Co- 


lumbus Bank & Trust Co. 


JOHN P. MORETON becomes res- 
ident representative in Dallas, Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. 


FREDERICK VAN B. Joy, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Co., New York 
City. 


FRANK C. SELKE, JR., from West 
Hudson National Bank to vice-presi- 
dent, Haddonfield (N. J.) National 
Bank. GEORGE F. CAKE, from cashier 
to vice-president. 


WILLIAM M. HORNER, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co., New York. 


Washington Merger 


Cc. F. Jacobsen, 
left, president, 
National Metro- 
politan Bank, 
Washington, D. 
C., receives $6,- 
000,000 check 
from Daniel W. 
Bell, president 
and board chair- 
man, American 
Security & Trust 
Company. The 
check, pay- 
ment for 75,000 
shares of Nation- 
al Metropolitan 
stock, consum- 
mated the merger 
of the two insti- 
tutions 


475 Bankers Honor ‘‘Dean’”’ 


Left, J. Ross Humphreys; right, Albert 
W. Harris 


ALBERT W. Harris, former 
chairman, president, and director 
of Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, was presented with a 
special resolution honoring him 
as the “dean of Chicago bankers” 
at a dinner attended by 475 mem- 
bers of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation’s Chicago district. 
J. Ross Humphreys, president, 
Central National Bank, made the 
presentation. 


ARTHUR C. WELLS, vice-president, | 


San Diego (Calif.) Trust & Savings 
Bank retires after 32 years of 
service. 


RoBErRT W. GEWECKE, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, Mount Pros- 
pect (Ill.) State Bank. 


MARC WALLENBERG, JR., becomes 
managing director, Stockholms 
(Sweden). Enskilda Bank, succeed- 
ing his father, MARCUS WALLENBERG, 
who becomes board vice-chairman. 


E. .L..NELSON becomes comptroller, 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


JOHN R. BRAUE, former vice- 
president, Chicago National Bank, 
becomes president and board chair- 
man, Southern Industrial Savings 
Bank, Miami. 


LESTER W. HERZOG, JR., from vice- 
president and cashier to executive 
vice-president, National Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 
PRENTICE J. RODGERS, from vice- 
president to executive vice-president. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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NUGGETS... siyle 


The modern industrial gold rush lies in the fertilizer 
field, the fastest growing industry in America. And the 
production of complex fertilizer has become a veritable 
bonanza because of the rapid pay-out time on plants of 
this type. These plants are producing thousands of tons 
of this revolutionary new fertilizer, both in this country 
and abroad, for a constantly increasing and permanent 
market. Only for one brief period during the past 40 
years (1930-32) has the consumption of commercial 
plant food held stable or declined. Only once in 18 
years has the consumption of primary nutrients failed 
to increase. Statistics on the anticipated growth of the 
U. S. and world populations guarantee this upward 
trend in the fertilizer market will definitely continue. 


C&I can design and construct complete complex fer- 
tilizer plants capable of producing any desired tonnage. 
You are invited to discuss your project with C&I, 
who can offer you complete marketing, distribution 
data and the benefit of their outstanding experience in 
this specialized field. New economic frontiers do not 
remain undeveloped for long, and now is the time to 
consider complex fertilizer as an invest- 

ment in an industry that has shown 

phenomenal growth since its inception. 

If you would like more information on 

the advantages and future of pelleted 

plant food, send today for the C&I 

brochure on Complex Fertilizer. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


® Designers and Constructors of Plants for the Processing of Ammonia Available throughout the World 


NITRIC ACID © PHOSPHORIC ACID © AMMONIUM NITRATE © AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE ® COMPLEX FERTILIZER 
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NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS’ 
ULTRA-MODERN 
FINANCIAL CENTER 
Over 100 years of banking ex- 
perience is the foundation for 
our new 28-story banking home 

and office structure. 
Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


American Appraisals 


give the executor 


the value of the estate 


State Association President 


Hildreth Auer, 
president of Mal.- 
den (Mass.) 
Trust Co. and 
new president of 
the Massachusetts 
Bankers Associa- 
tion goes through 
his morning mail 
with his secretary, 
Ruth McKay 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


WILLIAM H. DIAL becomes exe- 
cutive vice-president, First National 
Bank at Orlando, Fla. 


MARY GLEASON, advertising man- 
ager, Omaha (Nebr.) National Bank, 
is named Adwoman of the Year by 
Omaha Ad Club. 


DONALD F.. VALLEY becomes board 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
National Bank of Detroit. 


WILLIAM A. MARCUS, senior vice- 
president, American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, retires after 47 years. 


ROBERT F’. HARTKEMEIER, from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant in- 
vestment officer, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jutius K. WAIBEL, advertising 
manager, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 
retires after 39 years. 


BENJAMIN S. HAGGETT, from vice- 
president, Commercial State Bank, 
to vice-president, Colonial Trust Co., 
New York City. 


ADAM C. VOLLMER, from treasurer 
and assistant secretary to vice-pres- 
ident, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New 
York City. 


CHARLES W. BUEK, from vice-pres- 
ident to executive vice-president, 
United States Trust Co. of New 
York. BERKELEY D. JOHNSON, from 
vice-president to executive vice-pres- 
ident. 


HoweE.Lut N. DAVIS becomes vice- 
president, Simmons National Bank, 
Pine Bluffs, Ark.; JERRY FUESS be- 
comes vice-president. 


GOODWIN CHASE, who had been 
president, Washington National 
Bank, Ellensburg, prior to its re- 
cent merger with National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, becomes vice- 
president, director at National 


Trust officers and executors depend 
on American Appraisal Company’s 
over half-century of experience to 
provide the fair market values of 
physical property or closely held 
stock equities for estate or gift pur- 
. poses and for distribution of assets. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company ® 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Bank. 


JoHN E. Hauss, from vice-presi- 
dent, La Salle National Bank,. Chi- 
cago, to vice-president, First Com- 
mercial Bank, Chicago. 


ALLEN DANIELSON, from vice-pres- 
ident, Bank of America to vice-pres- 
ident, National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston; FRANK T. REA also be- 
comes vice-president. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


TENNESSEE, Frank Morast, senior 
vice-president, Hamilton National Bank, 


Chatta 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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BORROW 


With Wisdom... 


The modern business executive knows that borrowed 
capital often is essential to healthy growth. 


But to borrow money haphazardly is a risk no busi- 
ness can afford. 


Our organization offers specialized services 
to help sound companies borrow wisely. 


We make a practical study of a 
business. We coordinate and 
analize all the facts. We 
present the loan require- 
ments to the suitable 
sources of funds. 


If money can make more 
money for your deposi- 
tors, we will help them 
borrow wisely! 


LEND 


With Safety 


Confidence isn’t something you buy in a pretty 
package ...it must be based on knowledge. 


Our specialized services make available to lending 
agencies and private lenders exhaustive and coordi- 
nated information about a potential borrower to guide 
them in lending with confidence and safety. 


In soliciting financing for our clients, we present a complete 
picture of the facts, without trimmings. 


May we send you information or discuss with you personally 
our specialized services? 


ASSOCIATED LOAN COUNSELLORS 


64 East La Street ¢ Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ERNEST W. BERGER, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., 
Marysville, Calif. branch. 


WILLIAM M. HorNeR, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co. 


ARCHIE J. SMITH, JR., from as- 
sistant treasurer to vice-president, 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Flor- 
ence, S. C. 


KENNETH R. WELLS, vice-presi- 
dent, American National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago, and lead- 
ing authority on all aspects of con- 
sumer credit, died suddenly at his 
home in Park Ridge, Ill., last month. 
Mr. Wells was a member of the 


A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion Advisory Board. 


WALTER R. BIMSON, board chair- 
man, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
received honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. Mr. Bimson is a state 
chairman on the A.B.A. Federal Leg- 
islative Council. 


WALLACE J. ELLOR, vice-president, 
National Newark (N. J.) and Essex 
Banking Company, retires after 50 
years in banking. 


GEORGE GUND, president, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, receives 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


JOHN A. SWEENEY, from chief ex- 
aminer to vice-president, Northwest 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Bancorporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHARLES KITLITZ becomes execu- 
tive vice-president, Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank, Brooklyn. 


IRWIN A. WEBB becomes vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Atlanta. 


RICHARD K. DRAKE, from cashier, 
director, Farmers-Merchants Nation- 
al Bank of Paxton, to executive vice- 
president, cashier and trust officer 
at Farmer City (Ill.) State Bank on 
September 1, succeeding E. R. Rine- 
hart, who retires November 1. 


CRAWLEY DAVIS, JR., resident coun- 
sel, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, 
becomes secretary of the bank. 


GEORGE F. BRASS, vice-president, 
College Park National Bank, Or- 
lando, Fla., becomes board chairman. 


Top left, INDIANA, William J. Riley, president, Union National Bank, East Chicago; center, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Neal Van Vleet, executive vice-president, Community Bank, Hartford; right, MARYLAND, William B. Yates, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Citizens Bank of Tacoma Park; bottom left, MISSOURI, Sam B. Cook, chairman of 
the board, Traders National Bank, Kansas City; center, CONNECTICUT, Robert H. Whitney, first vice-president, 
City Trust Company, Bridgeport; right, VERMONT, Lloyd O. Selby, cashier, National Bank of Derby Line 
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The new-old flag over the 59 Wall 
Street entrance to the New York office 
of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., is 
a modification of the flag which was 
carried by the Brown sailing vessels 
more than 100 years ago. This flag, 
then a lettered “B” on a red and white 
ground, was first flown by Alexander 
Brown, father of the Brown Brothers, 
on his 413-ton vessel, Armata, before 
the era of the famous clipper ships 


J. WILLIAM STEINMETZ, vice-presi- 
dent, Philadelphia National, retires 
after 50 years in banking. Mr. Stein- 
metz has been a senior bank officer 
for 35 years. 


J. CAMERON THOMPSON, chairman, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
sota, elected president of newly-or- 
ganized Association of Bank Hold- 
ing Companies at Chicago meeting. 


WILLIAM P. Davis III, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Phila.; JOHN REILLY, from se- 
nior vice-president to vice-president. 


CHARLES: R. GILL becomes vice- 
president, South East National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; JOSEPH WAHALA be- 
comes vice-president. 


THOMAS R. JOSEPH, JR., from vice- 
president to president, Texas State 
Bank, Austin, succeeding Dr. J. V. 
SIEGMUND, who becomes board chair- 
man. 


NEWELL M. HAMILTON, from Con- 
tinental Commercial Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, to vice-president, Bradford 
(Pa.) National Bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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...with 39 banking offices throughout the Far East...the “Hong- 
kong Bank” is ready to help you and your customers with current 
information on credits and conditions in the Orient. 

Here is a bank that specializes in foreign trade. One call to the 
offices of the Bank’s San Francisco and Los Angeles subsidiary 
or its New York agency will put our facilities to work for you. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 
SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 
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. . . about $2,000,000,000 spent last year 
on recreational boating . . . many 
boats financed twice . . . risks smaller 
than most other installment purchase 
items . . . paper more profitable. 


Recreational boating continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Today, there are more than 7,000,000 
boats in America; 1,300,000 boat trailers. 

Most boats are financed when the dealer buys 
them; financed again when they are sold to 

the consumer. Records show losses from boat 

loans are less than 4 of 1%—appreciably 

lower than losses from most other installment 
purchase items. Usual installment loan rates 

are 6%, running as high as 814%. For details about 
the profit possibilities of boat financing— 
including statistical data and usual bank 
practices—mail coupon below. 


Dept. 97 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS a 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. are you listed? 
C0 Please send me a free copy of “Pleasure Boating Offers Financing Opportunities.” 


(C0 Please include our name in your listing to Marine Dealers and prospective boatowners. National Association of Engine. and 
oa anufacturers publishes ist oO 
YOUR NAME Boat M facturers publishes a list of 


banks interested in financing boats and 
BANK NAME _ engines. This list is distributed to 
ADDRESS i E Marine Dealers and prospective boat- 
CITY Say ba owners. If you’d like the name of your 
. : bank included, mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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MAIN STREET (Continued ) 


BENJAMIN A. F'RANCESKI, execu- 
tive vice-president, First & Farmers 
National Bank, Forest City, Pa., 
also becomes cashier, succeeding the 
late M. J. MOONEY. 


W. BRYAN MOORE becomes presi- 
dent, Bank of Wadesboro, N. C., suc- 
ceeding the late CHARLES I. ALLEN. 


M. C. OBERHELMAN, from vice- 
president, First National Bank, To- 
peka, Kans., to executive vice-presi- 
dent and director, Citizens National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


JOHN A. OULLIBER, from executive 
vice-president to president, National 
Bank of Commerce in New. Orleans, 
succeeding DALE GRAHAM, who be- 
comes board chairman and chief ex- 


ecutive officer; CLEBERT C. SMITH, 
from senior vice-president to execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of 
credit. 


JOHN A. TATE, from real estate 
firm of Freeman - Tate - McClintock, 
Charlotte, N. C., to vice-president, 
American Commercial Bank. 


FRANK A. BARNETT, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 


ARTHUR LARSCHAN becomes vice- 
president and comptroller, Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago. 


A. LEE M. WIGGINS, chairman, 
Bank of Hartsville, S. C., formerly 
both A.B.A. president and Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, is award- 
ed the degree of honorary doctor 
of laws by Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Top left, VIRGINIA, Robert T. Marsh, Jr., president, First and Merchants Na- 

tional Bank, Richmond; right, MICHIGAN, Franklin H. Moore, president, The 

Commercial & Savings Bank, St. Clair; bottom left, KANSAS, J. O. Wilson, presi- 

dent, Kansas State Bank, Topeka; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Warren R. Forster, 
president, The Munsey Trust Company, Washington 
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First National 
Now Serves 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


51 Offices - 39 Communities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DAI-ICHIBANK] 


LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office: CHICAGO 
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CHARLES A. GORDON, board chair- 
man, Simmons National Bank, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., retires after 47 years. 


ROBERT J. ZIMMER, from vice-pres- 
ident to president, First National 
Bank of Mason City, Ia., succeeding 
DoucGLas C. SWALE, who retires. 


BENJAMIN P. TERRY, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Hart- 
ford. 


MILLARD G. REDDEN, cashier, from 


SERVICE 


Credit Life 


Licensed in all 48 States, 

D.C. and Hawaii with 

Regional Service Offices 
Coast to Coast 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


vice-president to executive vice-pres- 
ident, Fidelity National Bank, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


SHERMAN HAZELTINE, from presi- 
dent to board chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, First National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; J. H. BRAHM becomes 
president; E. N. HOLGATE, executive 
vice-president. D. W. BuRNS, cashier, 
also becomes vice-president. ROBERT 
T. FRAZIER becomes vice-president 
and comptroller, succeeding FRANK 
R. AMON, who has been inactive be- 
cause of ill health; CHARLES E. WIL- 
SON becomes vice-president. 


M. E. MCMILLEN, from board 
chairman and chief executive officer, 


First National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
to vice-president, director, First 
America Corp., a new corporation. 


WESLEY D. JONES, from First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Augusta, 
Ga., to vice-president, DeKalb Na- 
tional Bank, Brookhaven, Ga. 


ERNEST SHEELSTAD becomes pres- 
ident, Bank of Milton, Wisc., suc- 
ceeding the late Frank H. Holmes. 


Ross W. BAYLESS, from president, 
First National Bank, Nowata, Okla., 
to board chairman; GEORGE W. LEE, 
from executive vice-president to 
president and chief executive officer. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Top left, SOUTH CAROLINA, W. W. McEachern, president, South Carolina 

National Bank, Charleston; right, OREGON, Harold B. Hager, executive vice- 

president and cashier, First National Bank in Clatskanie; bottom left, PENNSYL- 

VANIA, J. Regis Walthour, president, First National Bank in Greensburg; right, 

MINNESOTA, W. A. Gray, executive vice-president, Northern City National Bank, 
Duluth 
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An Un-Conventional 


Publication 
HERE are a few headlines, ad- , Do your 


lines and bright sayings quoted 
directly from a _ burlesque of have questions about 


financial journalism called the 

Broad Street Journal. This par- p TAXATION 

ody of the Wall Street Journal ul ioe 

was published, all in fun, by the ro 

GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE _ : CA A A DA? 

BANK on the .occasion of the 

Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- f “Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 

tion convention at Atlantic City. : : ‘ : by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
For example: “Pennsylvania - | 4 ce laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 

Banks Plan Many New Branches; oy 2 affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 

tin terests in Canada. These include Federal and 

eee > Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 

Chamber. Whatever will the ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 

state banking commission have to Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 

say about that? reading. 


And, for those who think they To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
are automation-oriented, there’s : our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
an article headlined as follows: : opment Department, Head Office. 


“Girard’s Newest Electronic MY BANK’ B 

Branch Eliminates All Need for M 

Bankers.” That should get ’em. ed ANK OF ONTREAL 
If you feel that all this empha- Canada's First Sank Coact-to- Coast 


sis on growth is getting out of BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 


hand, here’s a feature that will 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


surely interest you. It’s “Salut- NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. - SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
ing the Nation’s 100 Smallest CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Banks... Yours May Be Among Head Office: Wontreal 
Them. Start Small ... Think : 


Small . .. Stay Small.” 725 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE . RESOURCES EXCEED $2,800,000,000 


Then, there’s an advertisement 
placed by a fine firm called Merg- 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


plete merger service. They’ll even 
tell you “how to assimilate se- 
nior-vice presidents without any- NEW ISSUE 
body noticing.” “Give us your 


name, and tell us with whom you | 16,000,000 Shares 


ers, Incorporated, offering com- | 


want to merge,” they say. “We'll 
do the rest.” 


The One William Street Fund, Inc. 


A Diversified Investment Company 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1) 


Price $12.50 Per Share 


(in single transactions involving less than 2,000 shares ) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


NEVADA, Vern Waldo, cashier and 
comptroller, First National Bank of May 15, 1958. 
Nevada, Reno 
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For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


DELBRIDGE . 


FRANKLIN E. TRUAX, president, 
First Security State Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn., becomes vice-president, First 
National Bank of St. Paul. 


J. H. REDMAN, from president, 
Nevada National Bank, Nevada, 
Iowa, to vice-president, Merchants 


About 


BUTTONWILLOW (Calif.) NATIONAL 
BANK becomes COMMUNITY NATION- 
AL BANK OF BUTTONWILLOW. 


Merger-in-the-making: VERMONT- 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF BRATTLE- 
BORO and VERMONT SAVING BANK. 
Name to be: VERMONT NATIONAL & 
SAVING BANK. 


And another one: HUTCHINGS- 
SEALY NATIONAL BANK, Galveston, 
Texas, and First NATIONAL BANK 
OF GALVESTON. New name: FIRST 
HUTCHINGS-SEALY NATIONAL BANK. 


And another: HARTWICK NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Albany, N. Y., with 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & 
TRUST Co. 


Stockholders approve: merger 
plans of LYNBROOK (L. I., N. Y.) 
NATIONAL BANK and CENTRAL BANK 
& Trust Co. 


Merger, pending July stockholder 
meetings: NATIONAL BANK OF GOR- 
DONSVILLE, Va., into PEOPLES NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


BANK OF LONDON & MONTREAL 


and Savings 
Wisc. 


Bank, Janesville, 


ANDREW KAUL, III, from vice-pres- 
ident to president, at both St. Marys 
(Pa.) National Bank and at St. 
Marys Trust Co. He is succeeding 
the late LYLE G. HALL. 


Banks 


just formed to serve Caribbean area 
by BANK OF MONTREAL and BANK 
OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA, LTD. 
Joint ownership and control. 


Construction starts on new build- 
ing to house FIRST GRANITE CITY 
(Ill.) NATIONAL BANK. Target date: 
July, 1960. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST Co. of 
Southern New York opens new South 
Side office, South Main Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Elmira. 


Merging: AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK, POTTER MATLOCK BANK & 
TruST Co., both Bowling Green, Ky. 
New Name: AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK & Trust Co. 


Three Banks Merge 


H. Douctas Davis, who was 
president, Plainfield (N. J.) 
Trust Co. became president and 
chief executive officer, new Plain- 
field Trust State National Bank. 
This bank was organized from 
just-merged Plainfield Trust, 
State Trust Company, and Plain- 
field National Bank. 


Louis B. Lundborg Receives C of C Award 


A merit citation 
for developing 
among employees 
a better under- 
standing of busi- 
ness and our eco- 
nomic system is 
presented to 
Louis B. Lund- 
borg, left, vice- 
president, Bank 
of America. 
Philip M. Talbot, 
right, now senior 
vice - president, 
Woodward & 
Lothrop, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and 
now past presi- 


dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, makes the presentation as part of the 
Chamber’s annual national recognition awards program 
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Merger, stockholder approved but 
pending FRB and State Banking 
Department blessings: AMERICAN 
STATE BANK, CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Lansing, Mich. 


HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK, New 
Orleans, La., celebrates its 25th an- 
niversary and simultaneously honors 
48 staff members who have com- 
pleted 25 years with the bank. 


First NATIONAL BANK of ALLEN- 
TOWN (PA.) opens its new main 
bank building, on the northeast cor- 
ner of Center Square. 


First NASHUA (Ia.) STATE BANK 
opens new premises. 


First NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. of SCRANTON, Pa., begins con- 
struction of Mt. Pocono office. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of 
BosTON purchased certain assets and 
assumed deposit liabilities of PIL- 
GRIM TruSsT Co., which will now op- 
erate as Pilgrim office of Merchants. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK of AT- 
LANTA, Ga., opens new East Atlanta 
office. 


ERIE CoUNTY UNITED BANK holds 
open house in remodeled quarters, 
Superior Avenue N.E., Cleveland. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


‘War Money” Display 

“INVASION currency” that had 
been issued by the Allied and 
Axis powers in World War II has 
been amassed into an _ exhibit 


Monthly Review 


BAWK F NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


nN OBJECTIVE look at developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, or are thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
across Canada and abroad. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


Economics Department, B. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


which The Hanover Bank of New 
York is making available to its 
correspondents for lobby display. 

Members of the Hanover staff 
collected and contributed the 
bills, which have been mounted 
on a series of 21 14%” by 16” 
panels, each on an_ individual 
stand. 

Paper currency issued by the Name 
Japanese Government “in antici- 
pation of the invasion of U. S. 
territory” is included in the dis- 
play. There’s even a 1,000-peso 
note autographed by General a 
Yamashita, Japanese commander 
in the Islands, which was pre- 
sented to a Hanover employee 
while the general was awaiting 
trial for atrocities committed 
during the Japanese occupation. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 
Monthly Review. 


Street_ 


Company 
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YOU GET FAST COLLECTION SERVICE AROUND 
THE WORLD...WHEN FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


Is YOUR CORRESPONDENT 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


72 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES ¢ 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 


Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections © Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete 
Securities Handling Facilities °¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service ¢ World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation First in World Wide Banking 
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ib of New York |||} 
Our booklet, 
| “Speed”, describes 
i the many ways 
|| First National City’s 
| | check collection 
HH service can help you. 
We will be pleased 


| , to send you a copy 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


COMMERCIAL BANK, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., opens new bank building. 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, opens new Garfield 
Heights branch at Turneytown Shop- 
ping Center. 


MEREDITH (N. H.) VILLAGE SAV- 
INGS BANK and MEREDITH TRUST 
CoMPANY open new building in Mer- 
edith on Lake Winnepesaukee, en- 
larging service in New Hampshire 
lakes region. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, opens its new 
Hampton office on Route 8. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
JOSE opens its new Palo Alto office 
on California: Avenue. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., opens its remodeled 
office at Church Street after a 
$1,000,000 modernization program. 


Merging: CouNTy BANK & TRUST 
Co. and PASSAIC-CLIFTON NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST Co., Passaic, N. J. 
New name: NEW JERSEY BANK & 
Trust Co. 


Merger, pending stockholder ap- 
proval: UNION NATIONAL BANK of 
Charlotte, N. C., and First Na- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST Co., of -ASHE- 
VILLE. New name: FIRST UNION 
NATIONAL BANK OF ASHEVILLE. 


Miss Drive-In Teller 


A NATIONWIDE contest to 
find the country’s most person- 
able and attractive bank drive-in 
teller is being conducted by the 
MOSLER SAFE COMPANY. 

The winning teller, who will be 
awarded on all-expense paid week 
for two at the Habana Hilton in 
Havana, will be selected from 
among finalists by banker-ballot 
at the A.B.A. convention in Chi- 
cago in September. Finalists will 
attend the convention at Mosler’s 
expense. 

Entry blanks can be obtained 
by contacting any Mosler repre- 
sentative or branch, or by writ- 
ing Miss Drive-In Teller, Room 
405, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF LE- 
MASTERS, Pa. merges into VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHAMBERSBURG; 
will operate as Lemasters office of 
Valley National. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, New 
York City, opens new main office on 
the Avenue of the Americas. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Cody, 
Wyo., assumes deposit liabilities of 
SHOSHONE NATIONAL BANK, which 
then becomes SHOSHONE-FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


FIRST-GRANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
HUNTINGDON: New name for just- 
merged First National Bank, Grange 
Trust Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


50-Year Customer at 50th Anniversary 


July 1958 


W. A. McDonald, 
a 50-year custom- 
er at Union Na- 
tional Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C., 
helps Mrs. Mece- 
Donald and Julia 
Dunn, a secretary 
at the bank, cut 
Union National’s 
50th anniversary 
cake. Mr. Me- 
Donald was one 
of the bank’s 
original stock - 
holders 


SEY 


of the selling commis- 
sion when you sell 
First National City 


Bank Travelers Checks 


e Customer satisfaction 
e World-wide acceptance 
e Promptest refund service 


e Internationally advertised 


e You remit only 10% of selling 
commission to us 


the FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CREAM RISES TO THE TOP 


The great hue and cry today is for 
more trained executives. Training 
programs in colleges have become 
so popular that one would almost 
think any company that did not 
enroll its up-and-coming young men 
would be left far behind in the race 
for continued growth. Middle-sized 
corporations, especially, are more or 

- less on the fence when considering 
what they should do. 


DeLuxe happens to bea ‘‘middle- 
sized’’ corporation inasmuch as it 
employs more than one thousand 
people, but we are not overly con- 
cerned about this particular current 
problem. We are inclined to train 
our people more by ‘‘exposure”’ 
than by instruction, and somehow— 
possibly through sheer luck—when 
we need some men they seem to 
be available. It would be a little 
embarrassing if we had to explain 
how they were developed. Maybe 
it is just that we catch them young 


and seldom let them get away. 


Strangely enough, very few do get 
away aside from the youngsters who 
are inclined to move around just 
because they are restless. After our 
people are with us two years, we 
keep an eagle eye on terminations 
and it is astonishing how few there 
are. No salesman or executive has 
ever resigned to join another com- 
pany, which might mean that it 
doesn’t take much to keep them 
happy or it might mean that we are 
not too demanding. Actually, it is 
probably because they like to play 
on our ball club. 


Anyway, because they stay with us, 
they learn. And as they learn, they 
demonstrate their know-how. The 
result is that we have a fine group 
of well-informed people who, with- 
out any formal planning, have just 
naturally advanced because they 
have what it takes. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


good first impression... 
an enduring good impression — 


AN | 


Bank Signs in Bronze cr Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your Personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., tne. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y: 
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CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


nit 1ON’S 
BANKS 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
MODERN COIN “ 
CHANGER 


COIN CHANGER 


Designed for speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of operation, gives faster 
customer service. A trial will con- 
vince you. 
Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammer- 
tone finish.* Removable tray with inside 
storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 8"x!0"x6!/4". 

Parts and workmanship guar- 

anteed. 

*NOW IN CHOICE OF 4 DECO- 

RATOR COLORS! Tan, 

blue, green, and sil- 

ver-grey, all with 

hammertone finish. 

Dept. B-7 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 
4000 Leng Beach Ave. Les Angeles 58 Calif 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK opens 
Kaimuki branch at Koko Head Ave., | 
Honolulu, T. H. 


NATIONAL BANK OF PLYMOUTH 
opens new North Scituate, Mass., 
branch. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAV- 
INGS BANK, Los Angeles, starts on 
Broadway and First Street Branch. 
Target date: January 1959. 


County NATIONAL BANK of Middle- 
town, N. Y., and First NATIONAL 
BANK OF WARWICK merge, become 
CounTy NATIONAL BANK. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF FRIEND- 
SHIP, WELLSVILLE, N. Y., merges into 
First Trust Co. OF ALLEGANY Co.” 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 

Top, CALIFORNIA, Anderson Borth- 

wick, president, First National Trust 

and Savings Bank of San Diego; bot- 

tom, MISSISSIPPI, R. C. Liddon, chair- 

man of the board and president, Secur- 
ity Bank, Corinth 
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Fulton National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


RE RE 


Modern banking at the Fulton National Bank includes 
the use of 59 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. The speed 


and accuracy of these machines assure customers of 


\ 


\ 
\ 


fast, dependable coin paying service at the teller 
windows of this bank, 


Brandts have been serving banks for more than 67 
years. An installation of the latest type Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers will give a bank the finest in coin 


paying service, 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER co. 
WATERTOWN _ Established 1899 WISCONSIN 


“BRANDT” AND “CASHIER” REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE AND CANADIAN TRADE MARKS OFFICE 
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A STORY OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AND HALF-A-SECOND 


Twenty-five years is the time—a short time as 
businesses go—in which C. J. Devine & Co. has 
grown from a small beginning to the largest firm 
in the country specializing in U. S. Government 
Obligations, and a major underwriter and dis- 
tributor of Municipal Bonds. 


Half-a-second, roughly—the twinkling of an 
eye—is the time it takes to consummate transac- 
tions and flash market changes on our quotation 
board and to a network of offices and customers 

:- from coast to coast. 


Between the twenty-five years and half-a-sec- 
‘ond there’s a distinct, meaningful relationship: 
For without the knowledge, judgment and 
|| speed, it is doubtful that C. J. Devine would oc- | 
.| cupy its pre-eminent position in the market for {| 
U. S. Government Obligations. 


‘(| Daily at C. J. Devine, hundreds of millions of 
-, '| dollars in these Securities, and millions more in 
| Municipal Bonds are transacted—many taking 
} * place in a matter of seconds—as the firm pro- 
*! vides close, primary markets and swift, sure 
service to banks, insurance companies, corpora- 

tions, pension funds and other institutional in- . 


Daily, skilled specialists are buying and selling  ; 
large blocks of Governments; recommending \ 
specific issues for sizable institutional portfolios; 

*A3°~ supplying information or making prompt, ac- 
7, curate decisions on the newest developments in 


flys 


fi. 


money markets. 

5s op! bre While this message marks the completion of 
25 years of service, whatever success we have 


~ (A244 achieved is far more than a story of high volume , 
4p: a figures and material assets. It is primarily a \ 

Af 4 story of human beings working together—of 
a lasting personal friendships and loyalty of clients. 


As we begin our second quarter century, the 
staff of C. J. Devine & Co. looks forward to con- 
tinued growth—to growing in the only way we 
know how—by justifying the continued confi- 
dence of those who contributed so much to our 
success through the years. 


Direct Wires to Offices from Coast to Coast 


1933—1958 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston « Philadelphia Washington 
Pittsburgh « Cleveland « Cincinnati + St. Louis «+ San Francisco 
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of this year provided the basis for a start toward 

recovery in the second half. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this moderately favorable view, but even 
the doubters do not expect any serious worsening of 
the situation. 

Banking opinion definitely leans toward the belief 
that the readjustments which have already occurred 
have paved the way for some improvement. 

At first glance this may seem at variance with some 
contemporary, authoritative opinions from Washing- 
ton, notably the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress. Their verdict was that “a significant rise in 
output is not expected now prior to the fourth quarter 
at the earliest.’’ However, there is not much difference 
between the optimists and pessimists these days, ex- 
cept that the latter dress their opinions in blue. 

These and other conclusions can be drawn from the 
semi-annual survey just completed by the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers Association un- 
der the direction of its chairman, William F. Kelly, 
president of the First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Extremely significant is the prevailing view on one 
point, that the worst is over and the remainder of the 
year will see either a leveling off or the beginning of an 
upward trend. Of course in attempting to add together 
hundreds of opinions and average New England with 
the Southeast, the Northwest and so on, you are likely 
to arrive at some generalization that does not apply 
exactly to any one place or industry. This becomes 
more evident as we examine the survey in detail. 

Another general conclusion based on the study is 
that, while bankers do not expect a fast recovery, they 
were never better prepared to take care of the credit 
needs of an active period of expanding business no mat- 
ter how fast it is or how soon it starts. In other words, 
this is not a banking recession and, in the recent words 
of President Welman of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the banks “loom strong and unquestioned as a 
major, favorable factor in our economy.” 
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Bern generally seem to feel that the first half 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


First, in passing, it might be noted that one of the 
most interesting facts shown in the survey was some- 
thing that was not even in it. For years it has been 
almost standard practice for commentators in the busi- 
ness outlook to include some kind of “if’’ clause having 
to do with war, the Communist challenge, and the 
chaotic state of world finance and politics. While our 
survey did not call specifically for anything on this 
point, it is still surprising to find no reference whatever 
to the hazardous condition of world business as a factor 
in our own business outlook. 

The Commission’s survey covers its usual wide range 
of subjects and shows interesting regional and other 
variations between elements of the economy. Consider- 
ing the rather dismal atmosphere prevailing here and 
abroad when the survey was made, there are surpris- 
ingly few crumbs for the pessimists. 

The best way to show both the consensus and con- 
trast would be simply to summarize opinions from a 
few key areas. 


New England 


Bankers from the Boston Federal Reserve District 
expect that there will be a very slight pick-up in activ- 
ity during the second half of 1958. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that we have reached the bottom of the 
recession. 

Inventory levels are generally considered in good 
balance for manufacturers, wholesalers, and also the 
retailers. 

The loan outlook varies according to the category, 
but no important change in volume is expected. Interest 
rates on commercial loans are expected to soften but 
remain fairly stable in other categories. 


North Atlantic 

Business sentiment in this important area is im- 
proved, which is significant because New York and its 
environs have a tendency to reflect more accurately 
the broader national situation. A gradual improvement 
is expected for the rest of the year, although the level 
will remain considerably under last year. There are 
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some who see the decline continuing into next year, but 
they are a minority. 

Elements mentioned particularly as contributing to 
this cautiously favorable over-all view include auto- 
mobile production, steel, housing, aircraft, electronics, 
rubber and, of course, military expenditures. 

There is quite a difference of opinion regarding inven- 
tories. The prevailing view is that they will continue to 
decline at a moderate pace, especially those of manu- 
facturers. 

Estimates of loan demands of all kinds show no pro- 
nounced trend one way or another. A possible exception 
is in home loans, where the city banks see no change, 
while outlying banks expect a substantial rise in volume. 

Regarding interest rates, a substantial number antici- 
pate some easing in the commercial and mortgage clas- 
sifications but practically all think consumer loan rates 
will hold where they are. 


Great Lakes Area 


Here in the center of the heavy industry slump, hopes 
are high and improvement will get under way at the end 
of summer. The steel industry is doing better, and this 
trend is expected to continue. Defense activity should 
be higher and the important auto parts industry is ex- 
pecting better times, although the same cannot be said 
of the machine tool business. 


Retail inventories are normal and, while those in the . 


manufacturing and wholesale fields are still declining, 
they are not regarded as excessive. 

Loan demand indicates no important change except 
for a tendency of respondents in the area to estimate a 
downward trend in consumer loans, especially auto- 
mobiles. 

There is pressure for a downward trend in all kinds 
of loans except agricultural, but thus far there is re- 
ported little actual easing. 


Middle Atlantic States 


With cotton and tobacco processing on the increase, 
the outlook in the Richmond Federal Reserve area is 
considered good. Coal mining and the railroads are hav- 
ing their well known troubles and some other industries 
that are not of a regional character are feeling the 
effects of the general recession. The belief is that the 
unemployment problem will see some important im- 
provements later this year. 

There is not much change in sight for loan demand 
except in the home mortgage field, where some increase 
is considered possible because of the availability of 
funds. 

Interest rates on commercial loans are expected to 
decline slightly, and the same is true for real estate and 
agricultural loans. The consumer rates are expected to 
remain stable. 


South Atlantic Area 


Moving further south, this is a region not too depen- 
dent on heavy industries and therefore not affected by 
the recession in the same way or in the same degree. 
Here bankers for the most part feel activity is bottom- 
ing out at present levels. Some warning comes from this 
direction to keep an eye on consumer attitudes because 
of a current tendency for retail sales to drop. 
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The inventory situation is considered generally sat- 
isfactory, with several exceptions. The latter include 
automobiles and appliances, but these are exceptions 
more or less common throughout the country. 

The story on loan volume is much the same as else- | 
where, with no special trends in prospect. 
Interest rates on loans follow fairly closely the gen- 
eral pattern. Commercial rates may ease along with © 
real estate loans but hold about the same in the con- 

sumer and agricultural categories. 


Mississippi Valley 

It is widely believed in the Central States that the 
recession has been lessened or halted and an upturn in 
economic activity will occur in the next six months. 

In addition to a seasonal rise in agricultural activ- | 
ities, the respondents mentioned home construction, 
automobile assembly plants, and various kinds of pub- 
lic construction as factors pointing to a recovery from 
present levels. 

Except in the automobile and appliance fields, inven- | 
tories are lower than usual. 

Loan demand conforms to the prevailing pattern, 
with no signs of much change during the rest of this 
year. Interest rates, as elsewhere, are affected by the | 
rediscount rates and prime rates fixed by larger city 
banks, and the trend is slightly lower. 


Minneapolis Area 


In the farming region comprising the Minneapolis | 
Federal Reserve District the word is that prospects are | 
good. Mining is still operating at 60% to 65% of 1957 
output, but farm crops are excellent and the tourist 
crop is exceeding 1957. 

Inventories are apparently no cause for concern. As 
to credit demand, the majority expect an increase in 
consumer loans, including automobiles and appliances, 
and also in real estate loans. In agricultural sections, | 
of course, a strong demand for loans is expected be- 
cause of high prices and generally flourishing conditions. 

Interest rates on consumer, real estate, and farm | 
loans are expected to hold but not the commercial rate. | 
Here, as elsewhere of course, the rates depend on money | 
market developments. It is going to be hard to lower 
the rates paid on time deposits, and the costs of bank 
operations remain high. 


Kansas City District 


Agriculture and livestock are dominant factors in | 
the region centering in Kansas City, and that means | 
the outlook is quite favorable. One of the largest wheat 
crops in history is being harvested at good prices, and 
livestock is doing well, with plenty of excellent pastur- 
age. Needless to say, retail business is good throughout 
the area. Bankers are looking for loans but with an eye | 
on the general situation, because small business failures 
have had a tendency to increase. 

Inventories are still high for wholesalers and re- 
tailers in most lines, and manufacturers have slowed © 
up production a little to give this situation a chance © 
to right itself. 

Not much change in any class of credit demand is 
anticipated, and total loan volume for the second six 
months of this year is likely to be some less than the | 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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LESLIE WALLER 


ONEY isn’t everything, accord- 
M to the old joke. . . but just 

buys everything. Whether or 
not that’s true, modern American 
business has proved that you can’t 
always measure the value of your 
job by what’s in your pay envelope. 
These days money isn’t everything, 
but “fringe benefits’’ are. 

When you consider a career in 
banking, you think of all the non- 
material things we have talked about 
in these articles—the vital services 
you perform, for example. You also 
consider the two very material ways 
in which a career pays you—in sal- 
ary and fringe benefits. Let’s talk 
frankly about both. 


Salaries Compare 


Starting salaries in banking are 
not always the highest that can be 
found. At the end of several years 
in banking, you will probably see 
that, for your age, education, and 
ability you are taking home about 
the same amount of cash as you 
would in most other jobs open to 
you; not much more, not much less. 

A certain kind of person—and we 
all know someone like this—meas- 
ures his job solely by the size of his 
paycheck. This makes about as 
much sense as judging a book by its 
cover. After a few years, such a 
person may grow impatient, change 
jobs, change towns, change anything 
or everything because he feels he’s 
“missing something.” 

He is. He’s missing something 
very important, the opportunity to 
build a lasting, worthwhile career, 
just because he’s made the mistake 
of judging a job by its salary. 

When you take the time to exam- 
ine all the material benefits paid you 
by your bank, you quickly see that 
Salary alone can never be an accu- 
rate measure. 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


The Career With “Fringe” on Top 


Let’s list some of the fringe bene- 
fits that many banks now provide 
for their staffs. Because the cost of 
these benefits varies from place to 
place, there’s no point in giving them 
a. dollar value. But as we check off 
our list, try adding up what it would 
cost you to provide such benefits for 
yourself and your family. Combine 
that total with your salary and then 
measure the potential value of your 
career in banking. 


Fringe Values Are Various 


For example, many banks as a 
matter of course provide group life 
insurance either free or at such a 
low rate that coverage becomes a 
painless pleasure. The same is true 
of a health insurance plan covering 
your whole family’s hospital ex- 
penses, with additional coverage 
available for doctors’ fees and even 
disability payments. Again, while 
some banks provide the protection 
without charge, in other instances 
the plan is offered at an attractively 
low rate. 

Retirement programs are another 
feature found in many banks. In 
one typical plan, the bank deposits 
a regular sum in an _ employee’s 
name, which he collects, plus inter- 
est, on severance or retirement. An 
alternative plan calls for the em- 
ployee to match the sum the bank 
provides. 

In large cities, banks are often 
located in high-concentration. com- 
mercial areas where eating places 
are crowded and uncongenial. Such 
banks often operate cafeterias or 
restaurants for their staffs, offering 
balanced, well prepared menus either 
without charge or at cost. Even 
without the saving in money, your 
ability to eat an unhurried lunch in 
pleasant surroundings is important. 

We have already talked about 


the special courses, seminars, and 
classes you can take, many of them 
carrying college credit, to further 
your banking career. These are usu- 
ally offered without charge, but, 
when you are sent to a class requir- 
ing payment of a fee, your bank 
foots the bill. When necessary, it 
releases you on company time for 
education purposes. 


Working Hours 


You’ve been in banking long 
enough to know that the popular 
idea of short “banker’s hours” is a 
myth. But it is true that, on the 
whole, you work a shorter week in 
a bank than in most offices. In the 
same category of fringe benefit are 
the bank holidays throughout the 
year when you can sleep late and 
catch up on your loafing while your 
neighbor has to hustle down to the 
office. 

The list of these “hidden” benefits 
is a long one. Some banks offer 
hobby and social facilities without 
cost . . . special discount arrange- 
ments with local merchants .. . in- 
centive programs of great value to 
you. 


Pleasant Atmosphere 


But the final fringe benefit is the 
most obvious of all: Your bank is 
neat, well kept, well lighted, usually 
air-conditioned. Unlike many places, 
yours is a pleasant one in which to 
work. What’s more, it isn’t miles 
out of town. You can usually ride or 
walk to your bank with ease and 
economy. 

In these days of high personal in- 
come taxes, when money really isn’t 
everything, the “hidden” benefits of 
a career in banking are as important 
to you as money, if not more so. 
Take that fact into account as you 
plan your career. 
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“What Is Past Is Prologue” 


IFTY years ago, when BANKING 
| es born and the business of 

“banking” was in its 1908 po- 
litical and economic framework, the 
Aldrich Commission set out to in- 
vestigate banking and finance so as 
to clear up any flaws in the system. 
The banking system was thought 
to be merely an agency through 
which the nation’s wealth moved 
into productive channels—something 
affected by, not affecting, economic 
conditions. The Commission aimed 
at measuring and investigating sim- 
ply its soundness and stability. 

As the world moved through the 
50 years between then and now, the 
socio-economic framework within 
which banking functioned became 
more complex. Population boomed 
and shifted; social legislation, labor 
legislation, wars, and taxes all 
changed the tempo and condition of 
living. 

When the Federal Reserve System 
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The title of this article—BANK- 
ING’S 50th birthday message— 
is taken from Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest and is inscribed on the 
statue called “Future,” flanking 
the north entrance to the Archives 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


was established, the operational pro- 
cedures used in the banks changed. 
They are still changing. Mechanical 
and electronic aids have become 
time-savers. Banks, though fewer 
in number, have become larger in 
size; the areas they serve have 
grown, too. The scope of bank serv- 
ices is expanding continuously. Hu- 
man terms in which banks deal 
with customers are ever becoming 
warmer, more down to earth, per- 
sonal, and varied. Rather than em- 
phasizing rock-solid foundations and 
formidable steel bars, banks today 


try to look like what they and the 
banking system have increasingly 
become—live, growing, and influen- 
tial parts of our economy. 

This year, coincidentally, just 50 
years after the Aldrich Commission 
and the start of BANKING, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
has established a National Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit. This Com- 
mission is concerned with the func- 
tions of the system in our economy 
... With how effective it is in helping 
to balance and stabilize our free, 
competitive system. Economic cycles 
today are not forces outside the 
banking system to which-it must 
submit. Today’s vital banking sys- 
tem is not just a mechanism, but a 
strong, creative influence in our 
economy. 

BANKING has been a living picture 
of these changes as they have oc- 
curred over the past 50 years. Its 
past is still prologue. 


The old National Exchange Bank building in Providence, 
R. I., left, which housed other business concerns as well 
as the bank, is a good example of the formal, elaborate, 
but no-particular-period bank architecture of ‘ts.day. This 
picture, circa 1908, shows the bayed and ornamented win- 
dows, and two clocks—one on second-floor level, one in 
a steepled tower. The new Glen Rock (Pa.) State Bank, 
right, (Buchart Engineering Corporation, York, Pa.), typi- 
cal of today’s simple, non-formidable bank buildings, 
makes liberal use of light-welcoming glass, featuring a 
two-story glass wall, and uses clean, simple building lines. 
Note the drive-in window, carport, and parking space for 


bank patrons 
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The two sides of the bank counter were 
sharply divided in 1908, and teller and 
customer were well-separated. Somber 
colors, dark woods, and classic styling 
contributed to the look of formal 
austerity. Cheerful comfort was not the 
idea at all. Witness the customer’s side 
of the bank floor, above left. As for 
the teller’s side, above right, in those 
days a cage was really a cage. 

Today’s bank interior, such as that 
of Terre Haute (Ind.) Savings Bank, 
right, designed by Bank Building & 
Equipment Corp. of America, is spa- 
cious, airy, well-lighted, and light-col- 
ored. The teller is not caged, but has 
only a counter between him and the 
customer. Potted floor plants, brightly 
upholstered, comfortable chairs, and at- 
tractive wall hangings all contribute 

friendly warmth 


PHOTOS BY BROWN BROTHERS 


CULVER SERVICE 


Smaller and smaller bookkeeping departments are able to handle larger and larger volumes of bank bookkeep- 
ing, as mechanical and electronic aids become more efficient and complete. The few girls at work at the typical 
modern bookkeeping machines, left, are able to handle in one day, quickly, efficiently and economically an 
amount of work that would take days for the large roomful of girls pictured painstakingly handposting at the right 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CURRENCY COMMISSION 


REPRESENTING the Senate: Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, Hon. William B. Allison, 
Hon. Julius C. Burrows, Hon. Eugene Hale, Hon. Philander C. Knox, Hon. John 
W. Daniel, Hon. Henry M. Teller, Hon. Hernando D. Money and Hon. Joseph 
W. Bailey. 
|Economic Development Unit Representing the io Hoe. B. Vreeland, Hon. Jesse Overstreet, 
| Appoints Commission for Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Hon. J. W. Weeks, Hon. R. W. Bonynge, Hon. S. C. 
| $500 s Smith, Hon. Lemuel P. Padgett, Hon. George F. Burgess and Hon. Arsene P. 
000 Policy ey Pujo. 
The headline of the N. Y. Times story of this year, left, on the investigation of economic and financial conditions 
today, authorized ‘by the C.E.D., signals a far different time from that of the BANKING story of 1908, right, 


on the Aldrich Commission. Each is typical of its own era. The earlier investigation was concerned with the sys- 
tem itself, while today’s is concerned with the system’s effect on the economy 


HAVE YOU TAKEN A GOOD 
L00K AT 


Did you see a person who has made steady prog- 
ress toward the goals you set for yourself a while 
back? If so, steady saving no doubt had a part 
in it. In any event, 


Next payday is a goed time to bank part of your pay with ws. 


That cute little baby and amusing copy in the A.B.A.-prepared bank advertisement on the right is warm and 

friendly, a gently joshing way to introduce readers into the serious business of saving their money at your bank. 

The essay-type samples on the left, typical bank advertisements of 50 years ago, treat the same topic with a more 
ponderous dignity and restraint, reflecting staunch, business-like conservatism 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
The year of 1908 saw Henry Ford’s model “T,” not his first auto but perhaps his best known, and a thrilling car 
in its day. On the right, a model “T” is shown at a “filling station,” a general store with a gas pump labeled 
“filtered gas” out front. This was a far cry from but a forerunner of the sleek, tail-finned, powerful cars thronging 
superhighways and expressways today, left 
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CULVER SERVICE 
This photo of a Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, right, was taken at 1/500th of a second, as it was about to touch 


its wheels in a precision landing at a predesignated point on an Air Force jet center runway in Palmdale, Calif. 
Left, the Wright Brothers airplane is being towed by cart from a balloon shed at Fort Myer, Va., prior to a 


demonstration given for the Army at that base in August 1908 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


CULVER SERVICE 
On the right, President Theodore Roosevelt is seen in his top-hat and horse-drawn carriage, leaving the ship after 


his kind of vacation, an African hunting expedition. On the left, “Ike” stands at the door of an Air Force 
helicopter on the White House lawn. This is a most familiar means of transportation for him, either on official 
business or to and from relaxation . .. golfing or his Gettysburg farm 


WIDB WORLD PHOTOS 
CULVER SERVICE 
Go West, young man... and he did. New York City, according to a 1910 Census, (Times Square, 1908, 
left), had a population of 4,766,833 to Los Angeles’ 319,198. Today, it’s New York 7,795,471 (1956 Census) ; 
Los Angeles, 2,243,901. The East is still ahead, but losing its lead. Predictions are that California, now about 
13,433,000 strong, will exceed New York State, presently 16,000,000, sometime in the 1960s. And, of cours- 
California is not the only growth area in the West 
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A View of 


The “When” of Automation 


A. J. VOGEL 


The author is vice-president of the 
Central National Bank in Chicago. 
He was formerly executive secretary 
of the research committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, in which capacity 
he lectured in all parts of the United 
States. He is a member of the faculty 
of the School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In commenting on his approach to 


; URING the past few years we 
have all been so exposed by 
various means to the wonders 

of electronics that perhaps our think- 

ing has been distorted to the point 
where many bankers labor under the 
illusion that the era of push-button 
accounting is just around the corner. 

Industry in general is far ahead 
of banking in the field of electronic 
accounting, but it does not have the 
problems peculiar to us, especially 


the subject of automation, he says: 

“When BANKING asked me to write 
an article on automation, I had some 
misgivings, since I am a student, and 
not an expert in this field. However, 
the Editor informed me that he was 
not looking for a technical story 
but rather a story that would more 
or less bring the subject up to date 
and clarify some of the confusion 
which seems to exist.” 


the problem of input (getting the 
information into the machine) and 
output (recording the result) in a 
form satisfactory to our customers. 

Though automation is beyond the 
draftsman’s board, there still is much 
research and development to be done 
before we can seriously consider full 
automation in the immediate fore- 
seeable future. 

We must take a very objective 
view and not allow rumors, specula- 


The Most Frequent Question 


Me. VocEL has accumulated a file of correspondence some several 
feet thick. What is the question asked most frequently by other 
banks? They ask: “What is the public reaction to account cod- 
ing?” The answer at Mr. Vogel’s bank, the Central National Bank 
in Chicago, is that customers have been 100% cooperative. 
“The fear of public rejection is understandable,” Mr. Vogel ob- 
serves, “but it never occurs in practice. The bank’s staff was 
thoroughly briefed before the installation, and our customers were 
advised of the system by letter. After that it was a matter of 


‘reminder’ education. 


“The introduction of coded checks presents certain administra- 
tive problems but none that are insurmountable,” Mr. Vogel says. 
It is purely a matter of follow-up and supervision. Getting cus- 
tomers to put code numbers on deposit tickets is a problem of 


education; that’s all. 


tion, and so forth to affect our think- 
ing. From all the facts I have been 
able to obtain, and taking a realistic 
view, I see the development of elec- 
tronic accounting to be in three 
areas: 


(1) Complete automation (com- 
puters) 

(2) Partial automation 

(3) Semi-automation 


It is generally believed that, in 
view of the high cost of such equip- 
ment, a few of the 200 largest banks 
will be the first to move in the direc- 
tion of any real automation, because 
only these banks. have the necessary 
volume to achieve any economies 
from automatic processes. 

In most instances, they will start 
gradually by making partial installa- 
tion and developing their program 
as conditions warrant. The interest- 
ing aspect of this is that in many 
cases the equipment will be used 
first in areas other than the checking 
department. 

If these deductions are correct, 
then it is obvious that it will be 
some time before full automation will 
be available at a price that the aver- 
age-size bank can afford to pay. 

It appears from all reports that 
the semi-automatic machines are 
meeting with more enthusiasm than 
some expected in the early stages. 
The banks which have installed semi- 
automatic machines have not only 
effected the economies expected but 
have eliminated many of the prob- 
lems of the bookkeeping depart- 
ments. 

It is my personal belief that this 
type of machine will be the interim 
machine for many banks until such 
time as other developments are 
realized. 

We have had more than 500 visi- 
tors since we installed our coding 
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system and semi-automatic machines 
In talking with these bankers we get 
the feeling that they are approaching 
automation carefully because of the 
money at stake. It is also apparent 
that bankers from rural areas are 
getting out to learn the facts more 
than they ever did before, and this 
indicates that they are “investigat- 
ing before investing,” which is as it 
should be. 

Talks with many bankers from all 
parts of the country indicate that 
the big question is the timetable for 
the development of the full line of 
automatic equipment. 

There are two ways to answer this: 
one, by using the timetables pub- 
lished by each manufacturer: and, 
two, by reviewing both history and 
current developments. 

It is natural in a highly competi- 
tive field that every effort will be 
made to be the first with marketable 
products, and, therefore, we can ex- 
pect a lot more publicity and avail- 
able information on the subject in 
the future. 


Grasp Present Possibilities 


However, we should not let this 
competitive factor fog our thinking 
to the point that we ignore our 
present possibilities. We must not 
feel that our problems are going to 
be solved overnight by the wonders 
of electronics and, therefore, take a 
sit-back-and-wait attitude. For ex- 
ample, many bankers believe that 
sorters will be available shortly to 
sort their checks. Assuming this is 
true, the question is: When will they 
be available for use by the bank? 


(1) For instance, tooling and engi- 
neering would take from six months 
to one year. 

(2) It would take the average 
bank from one to two years to have 
all deposits coded. 

(3) It would be about one year or 
more for the printers to convert to 
metallic ink, assuming the present 
problems have been resolved. Taking 
all of these factors, it would be 
three to four years before sorters 
could be used, and then it would be 
a question whether the cost of a 
sorter would justify its use in a 
smaller bank. We all know that 
eventually this equipment will be 
available, but it probably will take 
longer than we wish to admit. 


Another misconception in the 
mind of some bankers is that their 
city correspondent bank will be doing 
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The author, 
shown here in the 
Central National 
bookkeeping de- 
partment, says: 
“Banks should 
not mark _ time 
but should take 
advantage of the 
electronic equip- 
ment now avail- 
able” 


their bookkeeping for them through 
the use of teletypers, teleprinters, 
closed circuit TV, and so on. I am 
sure that the correspondent bank 
will have its own problems without 
assuming others’ bookkeeping. 

Too, we hear quite often from 
various sources that cooperative ac- 
counting services will be formed 
either by the banks or by private 
industry. While this type of service 
exists for industry, it is reasonable 
to assume that this possibility for 
small banks is many years hence. 
Many problems will have to be over- 
come before such a plan would be 
feasible. 


It may appear at this point that I 
am pessimistic. On the contrary—I 
am most optimistic as to the future 
developments in automation for bank 
operations, but one has to be realistic 
and face the facts. What puzzles me 
about this whole subject of auto- 
mation is that so many bankers are 
doing a lot of talking but putting 
the cart before the horse. Before any 
banker can possibly take advantage 
of electronic equipment he must pre- 
pare his bank for it, and to do this 
he first must code his accounts. 

Electronic machines can be made 
to read ordinary language, but it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Electronic Posting 


Centra NATIONAL was one of the first banks in the country to 
install electronic posting of checking accounts. The bank uses 10 
National “Post-Tronic” machines. The questions about electronics 
have poured in, Mr. Vogel says. Most of the inquiries have been 
along the line of: “Have the machines performed as you ex- 
pected?” “Is accuracy achieved?” “If you had it to do over again, 
would you do it?” The answer to all these questions is “Yes,” Mr. 


Vogel says. 


Mr. Vogel makes one objective recommendation:' Although 
banks are hearing many glowing predictions about automation, 
complete automation is further away than we wish to admit. In 
the interim, banks should not mark time, but should take ad- 
vantage of what is now available. Before any form of automation 
can be used, there has to be coding plus the use of metallic ink. 
The former is here, the latter is around the corner. By the time 
the next step in automation arrives, banks will have received a 
full return on present-day equipment investments and will have 
acquired ample experience to make a smooth transition to the 


next step. 
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on All Cylinders 


‘This Is the First in a Series of Drive-in Reports 
=| Based on a Comprehensive National Survey 


HEN business is menaced by 

\\) the traffic problem, it is a 

safe bet that the local bank 
feels it more keenly than most, since 
its service is such a vital link of 
contact. Many have met the chal- 
lenge with drive-in and walk-up 
banking services, and there is little 
question of this solution’s wide pub- 
lic acceptance. 

Our editorial curiosity has kept 
close check on drive-in developments. 
We have made regular reports on 
this subject in past issues. Just re- 
cently we questionnaired some 2,900 
banks known to operate some form 
of drive-in service at main offices or 
on a wide branch-chain basis, and 
we received the surprisingly high 
number of 1,400 returns. As shown 
on the accompanying chart, this 
study covers 3,019 window installa- 
tions. The results, we are happy 
to report, show unmistakably that 


JOHN J. McCANN 


drive-in banking has arrived and will 
continue to expand. Some 497 banks 
indicated plans to expand drive-in 
services in the near future—and 
many are thinking in terms of mul- 
tiple units in expanding branch op- 
erations. In the total returns, only 
five institutions planned to decrease 
or eliminate the service. 

It would appear that all previously 
reported figures on drive-in banking 
have been on the light side. Add the 
unknown operations of the 1,500 
banks which did not participate in 
this study to our charted totals, and 
it would be a safe ‘“guesstimate”’ 
that there are more than 6,000 drive- 
in windows serving the public. 

The why of drive-in, as our chart 
shows, is predicated on one score— 
convenience. In most cases conve- 
nience is a mutual advantage, to the 
bank and the customer. Most banks 
also mention the point of relieving 


Snow and ice-melting cables, in an 8-foot area around the drive-in branch of 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis, provide safety and convenience 
to patrons during winter. (Architects: Martin & Jellife) 


the traffic problem and lobby con- 
gestion. Furthermore, parking, the 
bane of motoring, is not only a ques- 
tion of finding available space. 

A total of 879 banks have chalked 
up ideal location and new construc- 
tion as special inducements for 
adopting drive-in facilities: Ideal lo- 
cation is of prime importance to 
successful operation — and this we 
shall see as our report is expanded 
on subsequent questions in future 
issues. 

Competition, which is generally 
considered a very strong inducement, 
doesn’t appear to poll the expected 
qualifying vote. However, it is not 
to be discounted since competition 
is often the underlying reason for 
extensive remodeling and new con- 
struction. Banks voting an adver- 
tising value to drive-in service ob- 


viously have competitive objectives @ 


for holding present customers and 
attracting new business. 

The answers to our next charted 
query show that about one-third of 
the reported installations were made 
at the time of extensive remodeling 
or as a feature of new construction. 
The tremendous expansion of bank- 
ing quarters, in a boom which shows 
no signs of leveling off, accounts for 
a very substantial number of install- 
ations. Flick a finger down the 
charted totals on the period of opera- 
tion and you will find that better 
than 50% of the installations are 
less than four years old. 

The bank planning removal of a 
main office or the location of a new 
branch has many advantages in se- 
lecting its own site and designing 
a building to accommodate traffic. 
A large number of questionnaires 
emphasized this point: It is better to 
consider drive-in service as part of 
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the new building project than catch 
up with it later at a greater cost 
of installation. 

The one query of disturbing sig- 
nificance is the number of banks re- 
porting no initial surveys before in- 
stallation either of customers or 
traffic. Some 73% checked “No” on 
customer surveys while 64% indi- 
cated no formal traffic study. Of 
course, a number of banks reported 
making one of the two studies. Judg- 
ing the over-all outstanding success 
of most installations this may not 
be a serious neglect. 


A Study Advisable 


However, there is always the pos- 
sibility that lack of study may over- 
look opportunities for improvement. 
A survey of customer needs, local 
traffic factors, and the potentials of 
drive-in service should qualify the 
investment on an individual basis. 

The widespread acceptance of 
drive-in banking and its profitable 
operation certainly minimizes the 
question of risk. It may not be 


necessary to do a customer survey, | 


yet it could prove a useful guide, 
and, futhermore, the preliminary ef- 
forts are neither costly nor need 
they involve much detail. 

A preliminary study can be ap- 
proached very simply. One organi- 
zation, specializing in real estate re- 
search for banks, suggested that a 
bank can quickly appraise its trade 
area and the inherent traffic prob- 
lems by spotting the origin of ac- 
counts on a city or sectional street 
map. A 10% sampling is sufficient 
-—it will come within a fraction of 
the over-all picture. Traffic flow and 
patterns, volume, regulations, and 
other factors affecting the approach 
of customers. can thus be visualized. 


Lobby Interviews 
The hiring of one or two capable 


professional interviewers to make 
lobby contact with customers can 
develop other significant facts. It 
is preferrable, we are told, to make 
such contacts on peak days when 
customers may be diverted and be 
more inclined to talk. Caution should 

_be exercised in framing the ques- 

‘tions. They should be few in number, 
simple and aimed at facts. 

_ Queries that will establish the pat- 
tern of customer problems are: How 
long did it take you to reach the 
bank? Did you use your car or pub- 
lic transportation? Did you have 
trouble finding a parking space? How 
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The double-island type unit featuring four drive-in windows is coordinated with 
adjoining 12-story building of the First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(By Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of America) 


often do you visit the bank? A 2- or 
3-day sampling will provide sufficient 
information for judging potentials. 
Avoid, says our expert, queries like: 
Would you use a drive-in if we had 
one? Here the customer is drawn 
into the realm of opinion, which may 
not relate to his actual habits. The 
point of preliminary investigation is 
an understanding of facts. 

Mail questionnairing can be used 
effectively, but care should be taken 
in framing the queries to develop 
reliable and pertinent data. The 
mores of people are quite unpredic- 
table. Habit, modes, impressions may 
vary greatly within a neighborhood 
area, but such a study may reveal a 
common problem on transportation. 

Traffic surveys, of one kind or 
another, may further influence a 
drive-in project. There are many 
sources of useful information. Traffic 
officials keep accurate records on 

vaffic flow, congestion, and other 
associated problems. The chamber 
of commerce or municipal planning 
board may have plans for adjusting 
or changing the traffic flow which 
may affect your installation. Public 
transportation authorities may con- 
tribute helpful traffic information on 
their lines passing within the vicin- 
ity of the bank. Outdoor advertising 
companies keep a close check of 
traffic density on every major thor- 


oughfare—it is the traffic count that 
sells particular locations. 

While your installation is in the 
pre-planning stage, it would be well 
to settle such questions as: Are 
there projected changes in the direc- 
tion of street traffic served by your 
location? Will the affected street 
areas be widened? What effect will 
traffic control signals have? Could 
a line of cars waiting the “go” sig- 
nal stop the flow of traffic through 
the drive-in location? At what time 
of the day are peak loads of traffic 
passing the entrance or exit to the 
proposed facility? Do they occur 
during banking hours and, if so, 
would a special officer have to be 
detailed to supervise? 

It is possible that this line of pre- 
planning study may uncover some 
unusual problem or situation. Per- 
haps further investigation should be 
handled by a professional organiza- 
tion. There are several national 
companies specializing in such work 
for banks, either on a fee basis or 
as part of their building contract. 

The final tabulation on the chart 
(page 44) is also related to pre- 
liminary planning. It indicates that 
better than half of the reporting 
banks were required to receive city 
approval before the installation, and 
apparently the vast majority were 
cleared as a mere formality. How- 
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ever, some 63 banks ran into some 
complications. 

None was very serious, but in 
each case it took some doing before 
city approval was granted. In a 
number of cases, approval involved 
the cutting of street curbs and 
crossing of sidewalks. Several men- 
tions were made about the capping 
of parking meters during banking 
hours and compensating the city for 
the loss of revenue. The most fre- 


quently mentioned problem con- 
cerned changes in traffic patterns to 
accommodate the drive-in, like es- 
tablishing one-way traffic regula- 
tions in street or public alley ad- 
joining the bank building. Others 
involved changing bus stops, traffic 
signals, moving hydrants and tele- 
phone poles. The most serious com- 
plication reported involved the tun- 
neling under public property to 
connect the drive-in with the bank. 


This emphasis on preliminary an- 
alysis may seem rather involved, but, 
properly handled, it may go a long 
way toward assuring the success of 
the project. It is likely to reveal a 
need for more extensive drive-in fa- 
cilities than originally planned. In 
fact, this point is repeatedly men- 
tioned by the reporting banks in 
answer to one query of our study 
seeking pass-along suggestions to 
those considering drive-in services. 


Tabulation of First Section of a 35-Question Survey by Bank-Size Groups 


QUESTION 


Unclassified | 


$10-$25- 
million 


$26-$50- 
million 


Under $10- 
million 


$51-$75- 
million 


| $76-$100- | Over $100- | 
million million Total 


1. Number of drive-in 
windows at main office 


Number of drive-in 
windows at branches 


2. Reasons for installing: 
Customer convenience 


Parking problem 


Lobby congestion 


Ideal location 


New construction 


Competition 


Advertising value 


3. Did you install facilities at 
same time you built or 
remodeled banking quarters: 

Main office — Yes 


Main office — No 


Branch — Yes 


Branch — No 


4. Operation of drive-in 
facilities: 
Less than 1 year 


1-2 years 


2-4 years 


More than 4 years 


5. Survey before installation: 
Customer survey — Yes 


Customer survey — No 


Traffic survey — Yes 


Traffic survey — No 


6. Was city approval necessary 
before installation: 
— Yes 


— No 


Were there complications: 
— Yes 


— No 
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Figures compiled from BANKING’s survey by the Statistical Tabulating Corporation, Chicago. 
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POLICEMAN is a most important 
A and necessary part of our so- 
ciety. But should a banker 
attempt to be a policeman, as well 
as perform his role of banker? To- 
day, depositors, in increasing num- 
bers, are asking their bankers to 
be just that. Bankers are being 
asked to be the policemen for many 
thousands of depositors who make 
their own laws to govern the opera- 
tion of their checking accounts. 
Seemingly, the depositor is unwilling 
to accept liability for the acts of 
his employees, so he asks the banks 
to accept this responsibility — and 
too often the banks agree to do this. 
Here are a few examples of the 
type of laws which depositors are 
asking banks to enforce when they 
want to restrict the authority of 
their check signers and feel that 
they are unable to control their em- 
ployees who are signing checks: 


Checks up to $500 require only 


one signature; those over that 
amount require two. 

Certain officers may sign checks 
up to a certain amount; different 
officers must sign checks above that 
amount. For example: Mr. A may 
sign checks up to $1,000. Mr. B may 
sign checks up to $5,000. Mr. C may 
sign with A or B on checks between 
$5,000 and $10,000. Mr. A, B, and 
C must sign with either D or E on 
checks over $10,000. 

Another depositor may say: Pay 
only the checks I tell you to pay; 
other checks, although signed by me, 
must not be paid. 

A wire must be sent to the head 
office of the company if the local 
branch doesn’t make a daily deposit. 

Checks up to $5,000 marked “S.W.” 
may be signed by the manager. 

Any checks drawn to the order of 
“Cash” may not be charged against 
the account. 

Drafts drawn by branch officers 
against the regular account are not 
to exceed a specified amount. 

Checks in a specified series are 
void if the voucher is detached. 

All checks drawn over a specified 
amount must be signed manually; 
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a facsimile signature will not be 
accepted. 

The company must be advised by 
telephone before the bank pays 
checks over a specified amount. 


No Insurance Coverage 


The fantastic thing about this is 
that the depositor may purchase a 
surety bond which will protect him 
against the fraudulent acts of his 
employees. On the other hand, the 
banker normally cannot buy protec- 
tion against the fraudulent acts of 
his depositors’ employees. A cor- 
poration’s fidelity bond protects it 
against loss from misappropriation 
of funds by its own officers and em- 
ployees whether or not it has limited 
in any way their power to sign 
checks. On the other hand the for- 
gery clause of a bank’s blanket bond 
covers forged signatures and en- 
dorsements or raising of amounts; 
but the fidelity insuring clause does 
not protect it against losses through 
honest mistakes of its officers or em- 
ployees, such as the payment of a 
check in excess of the limit allowed 
the corporation’s signing officers. 


Liability 

Why, therefore, should bankers be 
willing to accept such a responsibil- 
ity and liability? It is manifestly 
unwise and unfair for them to agree 
to be policemen if they cannot obtain 
insurance for accepting this respon- 
sibility. If the depositor wishes to 
impose restrictions on his employees 
in issuing checks, he should be the 
one to enforce these restrictions, be- 
cause he can obtain insurance cov- 
erage to protect him against loss 
in case his employees do not issue 
checks in accordance to his restric- 
tions. 

Banks may accept an account of 
this kind as a convenience to a de- 
positor without realizing the pos- 
sibility of liability incurred if the 
banks fail to observe the instruc- 
tions of the corporate resolution. 
This is an unwarranted liability 
which preferably should be avoided 
entirely. But if assumed, it should 


be limited and made the basis of 
special compensation. 


Misplaced Reeponsibility 


A high degree of care is required 
by tellers and bookkeepers to com- 
ply with special instructions of this 
kind where, in addition to their nor- 
mal duties of checking signatures, 
endorsements, dates, and amounts, 
they must also scrutinize the check 
for special instructions for handling 
items. This responsibility should 
not rest on the bank’s employees. 
Instead it should rest on the cor- 
poration’s own officers or employees. 


Previous Commission Action 


As far back as 1944, the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association had 
its attention called to the increase 
in the number of checks issued which 
contained special conditions under 
which they would be paid. The Com- 
mission gave its attention to the 
subject and issued a statement of 
policy, which was reaffirmed in 1950. 
Yet the problem continues. 


Recommendation 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion believes that responsibility and 
liability for risk should rest pri- 
marily upon the originator of instru- 
ments and transactions. The orig- 
inators of these instructions may in- 
sure or protect themselves, and so 
the primary responsibility should 
rest with these organizations. If, 
however, a bank because of its re- 
lationship with its customer is 
forced to agree to perform such a 
service with its attendant respon- 
sibility, then the Commission recom- 
mends that careful consideration be 
given by the bank to limiting its 
liability as much as possible by an 
agreement with the depositor. : 

If this is not done, the Commission 
believes that the bank rendering 
this type of service is likely to incur 
potential losses or suits, loss of good- 
will and deposits, and much unfavor- 
able publicity, to say nothing of the 
cost involved. 
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THOMAS W. MILES 


F there is any one thing that is 
| the center of talk in this talking 

town, it is the recession. What 
is being done, not done, or should 
be done about it makes the talk. 

The bedside progress charts of the 
patient, the National Economy, are 
published daily. They are watched 
closely by members of Congress. The 
political fortunes of some of the 
transients on Capitol Hill depend on 
marked improvement showing as the 
election campaigns warm up. 

The recession is being scrutinized 
by two inquiries already under way 
and threatened by a third. Members 
of Congress are working overtime 
with anti-recession proposals. And 
the vendors of some pet schemes 
are propounding them as anti-reces- 
sion measures. 


Good Reading on Recession 


The considered views of a number 
o. banking and business leaders on 
the recession, its causes, and cure 
are being gathered by the Senate 
Finance Committee. They are con- 
tained in the returns of the 28 cor- 
poration executives, including six 
bankers and the 12 Federal Reserve 
bank presidents, to the questionnaire 
that Chairman Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia sent out during the winter. 

These have been published in full 
by the committee without comment. 
They make good reading and could 
serve as an excellent cram-course 
in money and banking. 

In all they are expected to total 
six or seven chapters. The first, 
which contained the Federal Reserve 
bank presidents’ comments, was re- 
ported last month in BANKING. The 
second and third cover corporations, 
the fourth trade and business asso- 
ciations, and the balance economists 
and professors. 
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Recession Holds the Stage 


Although the primary objective of 
the questionnaire was to obtain com- 
ments and suggestions on the long- 
range economic problems facing the 
nation, most of the replies are also 
concerned with the more immediate 
problems of the recession. 


"Restrictive Influences": 


Discussing the alleged deficiency 
of credit facilities that has fre- 
quently been used as the rationale 
for the establishment of Government 
credit agencies, S. C. Beise, presi- 
dent, Bank of America National 
Trust & Saving Association, San 
Francisco, called attention to “re- 
strictive influences under which the 
commerical banking system oper- 
ates.”” He said: 

“It should be recognized that the 
establishment of many Government 
credit agencies and the promotion 
of certain types of nonbank financial 
institutions have proceeded from a 
desire to provide services commercial 
banks were not permitted to render.” 

Mr. Beise found these nonbank 
financial institutions were less re- 
sponsive to the implementation of 
monetary policy and in that sense 
contributed to “rigidities in our eco- 
nomic structure.” 

Frank E. Jerome, president of the 
Seattle-First National Bank, called 
for bringing the operations of non- 
bank types of financial institutions 
“within the supervisory scope of 
national monetary policy.” 

James S. Rockefeller, president, 
First National City Bank of New 
York, noted the growth of “unreg- 
ulated lending outside the banks and 
the creation of near equivalents to 
money by nonbank financial inter- 
mediaries.”’ 

In the matter of inflation the bank 


presidents were unanimous in their 
warning. To quote a few: 

Mr. BEISE: “Inflation cannot be 
scheduled and programed at a cer- 
tain rate. It is progressive and cum- 
ulative. To open the door only 
slightly to inflation as a matter of 
conscious policy is to risk having 
it flung open violently.” 

GEORGE GUND, president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company: ‘‘The idea that 
a gradual inflation is desirable (or 
necessary) is a dubious doctrine. It 
means a serious erosion of the buy- 
ing power of savings over a period 
of years. Also there is danger that 
the public will catch on, and attempt 
to convert money into goods before 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
declines further. In this way creep- 
ing inflation would become a gallop.”’ 

ROBERT T. MARSH, JR., president, 
First and Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond: “It has been said by 
some that in order to maintain full 
employment, which is most desirable, 
we must become wedded to gradual 
but mild inflation. I am very strong- 
ly of the belief that the advantages 
of full employment are more than 
offset by creeping inflation.” 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: “We need to 
recognize, as we have not fully done, 
that inflation is as objectionable as 
deflation.” 

HomMER J. LIVINGSTON, president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, for- 
mer A.B.A. president, (discounting 
the widely held belief that, if Gov- 
ernment spending is equal to tax 
revenues, there is no effect on eco- 
nomic activity): “That share of 
Government expenditures which is 
used to purchase armaments con- 
tributes to the income flow of the 
community, but in the process no 
consumer goods are created to sat- 
isfy consumer demands. Thus, though 
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the Government budget is balanced, 
there may actually be inflationary 
consequences resulting from Govern- 
ment spending. In general, the larger 
the budget, even though balanced, 
the greater the probable inflationary 
impact.” 

In answer to Senator Byrd’s last 
question—about what should be done 
about the recession—four of the 
bankers had specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Beise suggested the expansion 
of “those vitally necessary Govern- 
mental expenditures which have been 
delayed during the previous period 
of expansion.” He also thought some 
excise taxes should be reduced or 
eliminated and called for a reduction 
in personal income taxes “when and 
if an adequate and thorough ap- 
praisal of the situation demonstrates 
that such action would be appropri- 
ate.” He asked for further reduction 
in the reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks and temporary liberaliza- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 

In Mr. Jerome’s opinion, we have 
apparently reached the low point of 
the recession, although no substan- 
tial recovery is indicated for several 
months. He said: 

“No immediate action to terminate 
the recession seems advisable. If 
the forces of recovery are not self- 
generating and action is required at 
a later date, a substantial tax cut 
would probably be most effective 
and least disruptive to the normal 
functioning of economic forces.” 

For the long run Mr. Rockefeller 
thought it would be desirable to 
pass the Sadlak-Herlong bill, which 
would reform the income tax struc- 
ture over a 5-year period and reduce 
rates. 


Tax Structure Alteration 


If the recession continues, Mr. 
Livingston urged “some reduction in 
taxes, coupled with some alteration 
of the tax structure, with the ob- 
jective ultimately of a lower level 
of Government spending.” 

There is a story behind the little 
flurry over the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s action in suspending 
mortgage insurance commitments on 
May 28 after its authorized funds 
lapsed. For three—and part of a 
fourth—full working days, FHA’s 
field offices were unable to insure 
mortgages. The story lies in the 
fact that the incident may affect the 
omnibus housing bill. 

Since the enactment of the Emer- 
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gency Housing Act of 1958 early this 
spring, FHA mortgage-insurance ac- 
tivity has risen markedly, indeed 
faster than anticipated. FHA ac- 
cordingly asked Congress for author- 
ity to insure $4-billion more in 
mortgages. This was an emergency 
matter. Normally the FHA author- 
ization would. be part of the general 
housing bill. 

The Senate granted FHA’s re- 
quest. But the House Banking and 
Currency Committee held back a bit. 
It reported out a resolution granting 
FHA only $1-billion—rather than 
the $4-billion sought—to tide FHA 
over until the committee could con- 
sider the matter at greater length. 
Before the House could act on that 
resolution, however, FHA ran out 
of authorized funds. 


Spence to Rescue 


This was a real, as distinguished 
from an anticipated emergency. It 
brought Chairman Brent Spence of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to the floor of the House 
in support of the Senate resolution 
granting FHA $4-billion. This was 
most unusual in view of the fact 
that his own committee had ap- 
proved only $1-billion and public 
hearings had not been held on the 
$4-billion. But, as he said: 

“The Senate committee found the 
request of the agency .. . to be 
necessary and reasonable. Because 
of this finding and our general 
knowledge of the existing conditions, 
I believe the House is justified in 
passing the resolution and do so 
urge it.” 


The House agreed. It tabled its 
own resolution and passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 171 that very day, 
June 2. 

In the floor discussion, however, 
the real story came out. Represen- 
tative Charles A. Vanik (D., O.) 
commented to Representative Henry 
O. Talle of Iowa, ranking Republican 
member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. He said: 

“I appreciate the necessity and 
urgency for this legislation but I 
wish the gentleman (Mr. Talle) 
would comment on the possibilities 
of an omnibus housing bill under 
which we can do something about 
urban renewal and other projects 
about which there is a great deal 
of concern . . . Will there be any 
chance that that kind of legislation 
can be considered before this session 
is over if this legislation passes 
today ?” 

That was it precisely. If the $3- 
billion authorization for FHA was 
held back as part of the omnibus 
housing bill, it offered a lever to 
those who wanted to use the housing 
bill as a means of reaching, as Mr. 
Vanik said, “into a great many other 
fields that will help stimulate em- 
ployment and also result in the de- 
velopment of a sound housing pro- 
gram.” 


Plan Went Astray 


The plan was as simple as this: 
With the FHA authorization in the 
bill as a “must,” the bill could be 
made to serve as a vehicle for cer- 
tain social objectives. And coming, 
as it would, in the closing days 
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of Congress, President Eisenhower 
could not veto it without killing 
FHA—which would be unthinkable. 
There will be a housing bill, of 
course, but it will be much more 
modified than might otherwise be 
the case. 

One of the features most impor- 
tant to bankers in the housing bill 
is that which would create a Home 
Loan Guarantee Corporation to in- 
sure the top 20% of conventional 
home mortgages. This was in the 
bill reported by the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee shortly before this 
writing. Whether this feature would 
remain in the bill after Senate and 
House action was a question. 


A.B.A. Viewpoint 


The A.B.A. fought the proposal as 
a discrimination against banks and 
other types of financial institutions. 
John A. Reilly, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Mortgage 
Financing of the A.B.A.’s Committee 
on Federal Legislation, pointed out 
to the Senate Housing Subcommittee 
that the proposed corporation’s fa- 
cilities would be available primarily 
to savings and loan associations. 

Administrator Albert M. Cole of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency also objected that “it would 
limit participation to a single class 
of lenders, namely members of a 
Federal Home Loan bank. He said: 

“Such discrimination would not 
only be unfair to other types of 
lenders but would also severely limit 
the benefits which the home buying 
public might receive under a better 
devised program.” 

Chairman William McChesney 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Board 
argued against the proposal, con- 
tending that the “public interest 
might be better served if the Federal 
Government worked toward a single 
program of insurance of home mort- 
gages—not several programs.” 

The Financial Institutions Act 
(called an “act” although it is still 
in the “bill” stage) has more pep 
and vigor than time. At this stage 
it is time, even more than the con- 
tinued activities of its opponents, 
that is posing the real threat. 

Support has been strong. Letters 
and other anxious inquiries in great 
number have been coming to mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Henry A. Bubb, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League, set the 
record straight last month with ref- 
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erence to some of the criticisms so 
frequently voiced. In a letter to 
every member of Congress in sup- 
port of the bill, he said: 

“It has been generally thought of 
as a bankers’ bill in that it rewrites 
all of the banking statutes, but ac- 
tually the bill is broader than that. 
It also rewrites all the Federal stat- 
utes for the savings and loan busi- 
ness and the credit unions... 

Passage of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act will strengthen and make 
more useful the savings and loan 
business.” 


Patman—Multer Objections 


Representatives Wright Patman of 
Texas and Abraham J. Multer of 
New York, who have led the fight 
in the House against passage of the 
bill this year, have shown themselves 
sensitive to criticism. Mr. Multer 
took the floor May 20 to brand as 
“brash arrogance” a statement in 
a speech by Senator John W. Bricker 
of Ohio. Although he did not name 
Senator Bricker, it was’ evident he 
had him in mind. He objected to 
Senator Bricker saying that in view 
of “our discouraging experience with 
the Financial Institutions Act in the 
House committee, it appears very 
likely that action will have to be 
taken in the House side before the 
Senate will consider legislation to 
revise reserve requirements.” 

Mr. Patman keeps a runnng fire 
against the bill in The Congressional 
Record, printing as many communi- 
cations as he can in support of his 
fight. He is enlisting as broad sup- 
port as possible by constantly cit- 
ing “boobytraps against the labor- 
ing man, against the small banks, 
against the Federal credit unions, 
against legitimate insurance agents 
and salesmen, and against the public 
interest.” 


Prospect This Session 


In the meantime the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is tied 
up with housing hearings and a 
great many other pressing legislative 
matters. At this writing it is un- 
likely that Chairman Brent Spence 
of Kentucky could resort to the kind 
of an attrition fight that would be 
required for his committee to finish 
its executive consideration of the 
bill and report it out. And barring 
that kind of a last-ditch fight, or, 
of course, a compromise in the clos- 
ing weeks of Congress, the bill is 
dead for this Congress. 


The possibility of tax revision, in- 
cluding chances for the Curtis bill, 
was virtually destroyed in the ac- 
cord reached by President BHisen- 
hower and Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson with Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Representative Dan- 
iel A. Reed, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. The House 
sustained Mr. Mills and Mr. Reed, 
voting to continue the wartime ex- 
cises and the 52% corporation taxes. 

Mr. Mills told the House that Trea- 
sury revenue would go down another 
$300,000,000 if the manufacturer’s 
excise tax on automobiles was al- 
lowed to drop from 10 to 7%. 

Nonetheless, a formidable effort 
will be made in the Senate—with 
considerable support—to cut taxes 
on automobile and passenger and 
freight transportation. There the 
tax cutters will face the opposition 
of Senator Byrd. 


Deficit Predictions 

Director Maurice H. Stans of the 
Bureau of the Budget predicted the 
deficit for the fiscal year closing 
about the time this issue of BANKING 
is published will be bigger than 
anticipated, perhaps over $3-billion. 
Another large deficit—in the mag- 
nitude of $8- to $10-billion, is in 
prospect for next year instead of 
the surplus planned. He commented: 

“At the present time, with so many 
programs being proposed as anti- 
recession measures, we are moving 
rapidly toward $80-billion budgets, 
which could well mean extended def- 
icit spending.” 

He added ironically: “This pros- 
pect comes just a year after a great 
deal of indignation was voiced 
throughout the country about the 
first peacetime Federal budget total- 
ing $70-billion.” 


Small Business Aid 

By the time BANKING publishes 
this, the Senate will likely have 
acted on S. 3651, known formally as 
the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. In his report on the bill, 
Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Small Business, said 
it has the primary purpose of mak- 
ing equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns. The bill 
proposes to do this, he said, “by 
creating new private financial insti- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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JPERATIONS REPORT 


Equipment Decisions Facing Banks 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers held this 
year’s series of annual regional 
meetings in Kansas City, Mo., De- 
troit, Rochester, N. Y., and Port- 
land, Ore. As usual the programs 
provided extensive material, in for- 
mal papers and discussions, on op- 
erating methods and problems, audit 
and control, electronic and automa- 
tion. BANKING’S “Operations Re- 
port” presents this month a few of 
the many ideas developed at the 
four meetings, all of which had 
large registrations. 


automatic and semi-automatic 
equipment for use in the ac- 
counting and paper-handling func- 
tions were outlined in a talk by 
Henry J. Rohlf, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
Depending on the size of the bank, 
he said, decisions will be necessary 
in the trust, instalment loan, sav- 
ings, general accounting, and check 
handling departments. In the com- 
mercial bookkeeping operation, for 
example, the manufacturers will 
soon offer mechanization plans for 
deposit accounting incorporating 
equipment which individually or 
through a combination can make 
possible automatic check handling 
and data processing from almost the 
smallest to the largest banks. 


Four Plans 


Plan I utilizes the Postronic or 
Sensitronic machines. Account bal- 
ances and check count are picked up 
automatically, account posting is 
verified either partially or com- 
pletely by electronic comparison of 
account numbers, and trial balances 
and balance transferring are ac- 
complished semiautomatically. 

Plan II will combine this equip- 
ment with a paper-handling sorting 
machine which through the reading 
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of magnetic arabic numerals will 
sort checks in account number order. 

Plan III, more sophisticated, con- 
templates a “sorter-reader” which 
will transfer the account number 
and amount to paper tape. This tape 
will make possible the automatic 
posting to a combination ledger and 
statement sheet which will be auto- 
matically fed into a Postronic or 
Sensitronic machine. 

Plan IV will be still more sophis- 
ticated and will utilize a computer, 
of which there are many of various 
sizes and prices. Under this plan 
the account number and amount will 
be automatically read into the com- 
puter or will be read from paper 
tape or card into the computer for 
posting to the account. This system 
can be as elaborate as desired or 
can be adapted to conventional tab- 
ulating equipment. 

From this limited example it is 
easy to recognize the many possible 
approaches to the commercial book- 
keeping problems. The other depart- 
ments are no different as there are 
many different pieces of equipment 
and systems from which to select 
when considering automation and 
data processing. 


Account Numbering Systems 


Referring again to the commer- 
cial bookkeeping operations, the 
equipment manufacturers have also 
spent considerable amounts of money 
in researching account numbering 
systems. As a result there are num- 
erous systems available, each being 
designed according to the require- 
ments of the equipment and the an- 
ticipated desires of the user. 


“Be Prepared” 


Bankers should realize the impor- 
tance of being in a position to make 
accurate evaluations of systems and 
products which should avoid costly 
mistakes. There has been widespread 
belief that many bankers institute 


new procedures just for the publicity 
in being first, said Mr. Rohlf. How- 
ever, a recent survey indicates this 
is not so and changes are being 
based on logic. 

Like industry, banks investigating 
possible automatic procedures have 
found many ways to improve their 
present procedures. The number of 
new approaches to bookkeeping de- 
veloped in the past few years reflect 
the thinking that has been devoted 
to this phase of our operations. Cer- 
tainly since changes in method 
should be based upon a comparison 
of cost, it is a must that the water 
in our present procedures be wrung 
out to provide accurate basic facts. 

More and more banks are becom- 
ing interested in setting up cost ac- 
counting systems, and others that 
already have a system are supple- 
menting it so as to provide for de- 
tailed cost analysis of equipment and 
system changes. Knowing costs, 
however, is only a part of the 
problem of making decisions; an ap- 
plication of costs will only be as 
indicative as the scope and the 
thoroughness of the preliminary in- 
vestigation of equipment and other 
factors in arriving at the objective. 


12 Major Decisions 


Some of the major decisions rel- 
ative to the bookkeeping operations 
which bankers will be facing in 
the near future, if they haven’t al- 
ready, are: 

(1) Should there be one large- 
scale operation or a combination of 
smaller ones? 

(2) Should there be an over-all 
immediate conversion or a piecemeal 
conversion? 

(3) Will conversion costs be just- 
ified? 

(4) How will the conversion af- 
fect customers and in what area? 

(5) What type of an educational 
program for customers and em- 
ployees will be required? 
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(6) What should be the policy on 
check imprinting costs? 

(7) Which account numbering sys- 
tem should be used for the present; 
for the future? 

(8) What type of statement—de- 
tailed or abbreviated? 

(9) Should the life of presently 
owned equipment be used up while 
watching developments? 

(10) Should an interim change be 
made? 

(11) Should equipment be leased 
or purchased? 

(12) What should be expected in 
the way of obsolescence of equip- 
ment ? 

Noting that it is not uncommon 
to hear bankers say that they are 
more confused today than at any 
time in recent years, Mr. Rohlf 
added: “This is in a way a good 
sign because confusion is inherent 
in selection decisions — which con- 
firms the fact that the manufacturers 
are making progress and we are pos- 
sibly moving into a new era faster 
than we realize.” 


Informal Direct 
Verification 


A “informal direct verification 
program’’—confirming informa- 
tion with the customer as a routine 
operating procedure — was outlined 
by Clyde Orem, assistant auditor, 
First National Bank of Memphis. 
Most of the steps he mentioned are 
already being taken, but by reassign- 
ing duties, or changing some forms, 
they can become effective controls 
with little extra effort or expense. 
Many banks write letters thanking 
customers for new or reopened ac- 
counts, or, in the case of closed ac- 
counts, for the opportunity to serve. 
If these letters are reviewed and 
mailed by the control officer, or by 
persons not responsible for opening 
accounts, with proper spot checks 
of names and addresses, fictitious ac- 
counts can be revealed. 

Another good control is a review 
of overdraft notices and of doubtful 
accounts. Some banks have all in- 
quiries on checking or savings ac- 
counts referred to the audit depart- 
ment; a notation on the customer’s 
statement will facilitate handling. 

On commercial loans and dis- 
counts, the new and paid out loans 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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MOSLER 


Marine Trust Company of Western New York saved space in its new Cheektowaga 
office by installing a circular vault—half inside, half outside the building. It’s 
located on the main floor and has an exterior of fieldstone. Three coupon rooms 
in polished walnut adjoin the vault. The 11 tellers’ stations are finished in the 
same wood, and curve in a semi-circle. Manager John D. Zwack says customers 
call the vault a “wishing well.” The door is framed in a stainless steel architrave 


Solve Your Check Problem First 


Here are excerpts from a talk “Au- 
tomation in Banking,” by M. E. Men- 
gel, vice-president, products planning, 
Burroughs Corporation, at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking convention. 


—— check printer says the prepa- 
ration of checks for bank automa- 
tion will mean substantial increases in 
production costs. This is brought about 
by the need to redesign checks to pro- 
vide room for the common language 
information and the need for working 
to closer tolerances than required in 
present check printing 

Whether reasonable check costs can 
be achieved certainly should greatly 
influence your system plannnig. Isn’t 
this the place, then, to start your au- 
tomation thinking? Shouldn’t you be 
investigating check costs and check 
problems before, or at least at the same 
time, you investigate equipment? 

It is certainly possible that check 
costs will be too high for modestly 
priced automatic data processing sys- 
tems or pieces of equipment. For in- 
stance, it is not clear that a bank could 
afford to print checks with “common 
language” magnetic characters for use 
in sorting on a $30,000-40,000 sorter. 

Neither is it now certain that the 
imprinting of amounts on checks and 
the processing of complete check in- 
formation in a modest, completely au- 
tomatic manner is economically accept- 
able, although it is technically possible. 

I have no doubt that full automatic 
check sorting and processing will be 
achieved, even for modest sized banks, 
but I also want to emphasize that there 
is entirely too much optimism about 


when this will be available for your 
bank and about the overall savings 
in the average bank with presently con- 
ceived equipment and printing. 

Even if confusion is cleared up by 
early next year, 6 to 18 months will be 
needed to fill the bank’s pipelines with 
“common language” checks—that is, 
6 to 18 months after the printer has 
delivered checks to you. He will need 
a little time to set up his type and re- 
design your checks to provide space for 
the “common language.” You will need 
some time to select your account num- 
bering system and settle the check cost 
and check change problem with your 
depositors. It is difficult to see how you 
could possibly start an automatic sys- 
tem before 1960. Without checks being 
printed with “common language” and 
being returned in sufficient quantities 
before 1960, what possible use could 
your bank make of any piece of equip- 
ment designed to read and process such 
checks before that time? 

Most manufacturers are pointing to 
equipment availability in 1960... 
Such a schedule permits the manufac- 
turers to add changes and improve- 
ments in equipment being designed 
right up to the last minute. It insures 
bankers that when such equipment does 
become available it will be as up-to- 
date as possible. 

To banks anxious to consider future 
automatic check handling, let me sug- 
gest that they talk first to a printer 
qualified to discuss the “common lan- 
guage” check printing problem. Get 
your check problem solved first, then 
consider the level of automation you 
can best install. 
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This is “Bank-a-Mat” the deposit- 
storage facility invented by Russell L. 
Dunbar, cashier of Peoples Bank and 
Trust Co., Sunman, Ind. It consists of 
35 individual boxes, each with a com- 
bination, accessible day and night in 
a side-entrance lobby. Equipment in- 
cludes a money bag and key to the 
bank’s night depository. Deposit box 
is in effect the customer’s personal bag. 
Equipment was made by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 
should be reviewed by the control 
officer as to authenticity and interest 
computation. The note notices are 
usually typed as a by-product of 
entering the notes on the books, 


and are retained by the control of-> 


ficer. He should mail the notices 
as part of his verification procedure 
to disclose fictitious or forged items. 

On consumer loans the coupon 
books should be mailed by the con- 
trol officer after a review of the new 
loans; he should tell the customer 
to refer any differences to him. Be- 
cause many loans come through deal- 
ers, a verification of these accounts 
is doubly important. A notation on 
the envelope “Do Not Forward” is 
an additional control. The control 
officer should also occasionally check 
past due notices. 

A good informal verification of the 
bank’s records is through inquiries 
to third persons; these should be 
handled by the control officer. 


First Class Mail 


Container 


| Ye type of first class enclosure 
mailing has been devised by 
Clyde Crank, manager of the mail 
department of Valley National Bank, 


July 1958 


Phoenix. The invention, awaiting a 
patent, consists of a light-weight 
open-end cloth bag and a detachable 
cardboard hood. 

Especially designed for inter- 
branch mailings, it will replace paper 
envelopes. A $5,000 annual saving 
is expected. 

The container can be used for as 
many mailings as the bag’s life per- 
mits. Measuring 7” by 14”, the bag 
is imprinted “First Class Mail” on 
both sides. The bank’s name is on 
one side. Over the open end is 
stapled a pastboard hood, on the ex- 
terior of which is preprinted a des- 
tination and return address. The in- 
terior of the hood, also preprinted, 
has the original sender’s address and 
the return address of the original 
receiver. 

When the hood is attached, post- 
age is put on and the container is 
mailed. On arrival, hoods and con- 
tents of the bag are removed. The 
hood is then reversed for use in re- 
turning mail to the original sender. 


New Control Corrects 
Data Errors, Insures 


Processing Accuracy 


of a method “to insure 
virtually uninterrupted accuracy 
in electronic data-processing by cor- 
recting mistakes at electronic 
speeds,” is announced by the Data- 


matic Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well. 

The new system, called Ortho- 
tronic Control, “literally re-creates 
source data by a form of electronic 
detective work and provides instant 
data reconstruction of lost or garbled 
words or figures when discrepancies 
are automatically spotted at any one 
of a series of check points through- 
out the system,” said the announce- 
ment. 

The control was hailed as “the 
most significant break-through in 
the state of the art in the past 10 
years” by Paul B. Wishart, president 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell. He called 
it “the final step in electronic data- 
processing techniques to make the 
giant ‘brains’ totally self-disciplined. 

“This,” he added, “now makes the 
big system capable of correcting mis- 
takes with no interruption of work, 
with no human intervention and with 
no slackening of the lightning-fast 
operations.” 

The system has been started in 
production at two plants near Bos- 
ton, and will be ready for service 
with existing and future Datamatic 
1000 systems in the second quarter 
of 1959, the company announced. 

Richard M. Bloch, the division’s 
director of product development, who 
invented the method, said the key 
development of the new control is 
that it actually regenerates data a 
split second before the processing 
whenever a mistake shows up. 


Depth in Loan Management 


WELL-OPERATED credit department 
should be so staffed that the loss 
of any loan officer can be covered by 
the promotion of a staff member, R. M. 
McDanald, executive vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
suggested to the Florida Bankers 
Forum, sponsored by the personnel 
committee of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Further depth of loan management 
is obtainable through periodic review 
of loan policy, conferences that review 
and clarify complex loan situations, 
analysis of troublesome loans, and the 
training of young men for administra- 
tive jobs. 

The First National reviews the files 
of troublesome loans to determine what 
steps were not taken when the credits 
were granted, what caution signals 
were ignored during their lifetimes. 

“Also,” said Mr. McDanald, “we find 
it helpful to review action on matured 
loans to determine the reason for de- 


cisions differing from the original 
terms of the credit. This has a ten- 
dency to keep all loaning offices more 
alert; they must justify any variation. 

“As an aid to management, we peri- 
odically submit reports indicating vol- 
ume, breakdown as to types of loans, 
composition of volume as to new and 
renewed loans, and volume forecasts. 
This is done through a quarterly re- 
port of comparative volume figures, 
outstandings, income and expenses, 
with recommendations as to existing 
and future personnel requirements. 
Depth of loan management can then be 
determined. 

“In order that we may be assured of 
competent loan officers, we must recog- 
nize that the credit department serves 
as a training ground for them. Time 
spent in establishing training pro- 
grams, in counseling younger men, and 
advancing them in responsibility as 
they develop will contribute to depth 
of loan management. 
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BANK EARNINGS AND PROFITS 


1947-1957 


banks continued to climb dur- 

ing 1957, according to com- 
prehensive data just released by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. These, together with previous 
FDIC data, have been incorporated 
by the Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association into 
the accompanying charts and table 
to present a clear picture of trends 


Panis of insured commercial 


in bank earnings, expenses, and 


profits over the past 11 years. 


CHARTS I-IV: Total Earnings 


Total earnings of insured com- 
mercial banks increased almost one 
and one-half fold during the period 
1947-1957. This growth is attrib- 
utable primarily to a marked shift 
in earnings assets from U. S. Treas- 
ury obligations to loans and from 


security loans to consumer loans, as 
well as generally high interest rates. 

Total current operating expenses 
rose at almost the same rate as 
earnings. While salaries and wages 
remained the largest expense item, 
interest on time and savings depos- 
its has shown a_ proportionately 
greater rise in recent years. 

The lion’s share of the rise in 
earnings — almost two-thirds — was 


CHART | - SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF EARNINGS 


Whitin 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Non-Operating 
Earnings 


Current 
Operating. 
Earnings 


DISPOSITION 


Net Profits 


Non-Operating 
Losses 


Income Taxes 


Current Operating 
Expenses 


CHART Il - CURRENT OPERATING EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


(Millions of Dollars) 


$8,050 


EARNINGS 


271i 


1,080 


July 1958 


Interest on 
U.S. Gov'ts 


Interest and 
Dividends on 
Other Securities 


Income From 
Loans 


Service Charges 
on Deposit 
Accounts 


Other 


EXPENSES 


Interest on Time 
and Savings 
Deposits 


Wages and 
Salaries 


Taxes Other 
Than on Income 


Other 
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absorbed by current operating ex- 
penses. Current- expenses together 
with losses, charge-offs, and trans- 
fers to reserves absorbed fully 78% 
of the rise in earnings. After in- 
come taxes of 10%, only 12% of 
the growth in earnings between 
1952 and 1957 was carried down to 
net profits. 

A good portion of total earnings 
during the last decade was not re- 
flected in net profits, due to non- 


CHART Ill - ANALYSIS OF THE INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


operating losses experienced as 
banks incurred losses on securities 
sold to obtain funds to meet new 
loan demands and as they added to 
their reserves against loan losses. 


CHARTS V-VIl: Profits 
and Capital 

Despite the substantial rise in 
dollar earnings over the last 11 
years, dividends to stockholders in- 
creased only moderately from slight- 


BETWEEN 1952 AND 1957 


(Millions of Dollars) 


SOURCES OF INCREASE 


Income From 
Loans 
$2,179 
(68.7%) 


DISPOSITION OF INCREASE 


alaries and Wages 


$773 (24.4% 


Current 
Operating 
Expenses 
$2,090 
(65.9%) 


interes’ 
on Time and 
avings Deposits 
$683 21.5% 


TOTAL $3,172 MILLION 


CHART Vi - NET PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS AS PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS, 1947 - 1957 


Profits on Securities Sold and 
all Recoveries $54 (1.7%) 


All Other Current Operating 
Earnings $264 (8.3%) 


Service Charges on Deposit 
Accounts $196 (6.2%) 


Interest and Dividends + 
on Other Securities 


$136 (4.3%) 


Interest on U.S. Gov't 
Securities $343 (10.8%) 


Added to 
Capital 

$148 (4.7%) 
Dividends 
$236 (7.4%). 


Net Profits 
$384 (12.1%) 


Income Taxes 


$303 (9.6%) 


Losses and Charge-offs 
on Assets and 
Transfers to Reserves 


$395 (12.4%) 


(Per Cent) 


NET PROFITS 


Net Non-Operating 


LOSSES 


PROFITS Y 
ADDED 
TO CAPITAL Y 


DIVIDENDS— 


ly less to a trifle more than 4% of 
total capital accounts. The increase 
in dollar profits, however, made pos- 
sible substantial additions to capital, 
affording depositors additional pro- 
tection from possible losses on 
larger, less risk-free bank asset 
holdings. 

Moreover, it resulted in a remark- 
ably stable rate of net profits— 
about 8% of average capital ac- 
counts. 


CHART IV - NON-OPERATING PROFITS AND LOSSES 


(Millions of Dollars) 


On Securities 


On Securities 


On Loans 
Loss 


All Other 


1932 


CHART V~- DISPOSITION OF NET PROFITS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


CHART Vil - TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


(Billions of Dollars) $16.6 


$12.3 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
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Faster microf ilming ...Quicker reference 


with new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 


See how new Reliant’s high-speed automatic 
feeder and Kodamatic Indexing feature speed 
banking routines! 


MICROFILMING 


Thanks to its revolutionary automatic 
feeder, the new Reliant can photograph up to 400 items 
per minute. Especially important to you, this precision 
feeder makes it all but impossible to “‘double feed” 
documents and miss pictures—even at highest speed! 

Important, too—a simple setting of Kodamatic 
Index dials automatically indexes your records, right 
on the film. 


VIEWING RECORDS 


This unique Kodamatic Indexing fea- 

ture takes the hunt and peck right out of film reference. 

Indexed film, when viewed on Recordak Film 

Reader, shows code lines which are read against a 

numbered scale on reader screen. These Kodamatic 
Index lines lead right to the pictures you want! 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
* now in its 3lst year 


Versatility and convenience, too! With accessory 
endorser, new Reliant can endorse or cancel auto- 
matically during microfilming run. Gives choice of 3 
reduction ratios, 3 recording methods. Can even 
expose two rolls of film simultaneously, one for refer- 
ence ... the other for “‘off the premises”’ storage. 


Operators appreciate greater convenience of the 
Reliant! All controls are at finger tips. Microfilmed 
documents are delivered right to hand. . . neatly 
stacked in sequence. 


See for yourself—Have a new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer installed in your bank on a 30-day free 
trial basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. 


**Recordak’”’ is a trademark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing new 
Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name 
Bank 
Position 
Street. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


K-7 
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F ederal Tax Treatment of 


Bond Gains and Losses 


The 1954 Code Provides Tax Savings and Opportunities 
for Portfolio Adjustments 


This is the eighth in a series of 
articles on tax matters of interest 
te banks. The series is being pre- 
pared in Washington by BANKING’S 
correspondent in the Capital. 


1954, under which banks operate 

today, gives them, as to the 
treatment of losses on bonds, more 
favorable treatment than is accorded 
other corporations. As used in this 
article, the word “banks’’ refers to 
all institutions covered by the code 
definition reproduced in the box on 
this page, and the word “bonds” 
similarly refers to all securities cov- 
ered in the accompanying definition 
as it appears in the code. The treat- 
ment is obtainable by banks only on 
bond losses and only on the types of 
securities as defined. The availabil- 
ity of this special treatment, of the 
existence of which quite a few 
smaller banks may be unaware, of- 
fers banks incurring such portfolio 
losses two advantages: possible tax 
savings and opportunities to reshape 
the bank’s portfolio advantageously. 


Ts Internal Revenue Code of 


Tax Privilege for Banks 


What is this special tax treatment 
of bond losses? Essentially it works 
as follows. When the bank totals 
bond losses and gains for the tax- 
able year, if the aggregate losses 
exceed the aggregate gains, the dif- 
ference between the two—the net 
loss—is deductible from ordinary 
income subject to the maximum rate 
of 52%. On the other hand, if the 
aggregate gains in a taxable year 
exceed aggregate losses on bonds, 
the net gain is taxed only 25%. 

It will be observed that this treat- 
ment is not allowed other corpora- 
tions. Under the code, nonbanking 
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corporations may offset capital 
losses only against capital gains, not 
against ordinary income. Corpora- 
tion capital losses may be carried 
forward into the company’s next five 
fiscal years and used to offset any 
equivalent gains that may occur in 
that quinquennium, but this may be 
done for no other purpose. While a 
bank is free to use this general 
method of offsetting losses and 
gains, it is to its advantage to use 
the special treatment allowed under 
Section 582 (c), referred to above. 

Understanding the treatment of 


banks as described above poses no 
problem. It is a little more difficult 
to understand the use a bank may} 
make of this privilege. Paradoxi-J 
cally, efficient use of this loss-treat- 
ment formula often leads to a bank’s 
taking losses in a current year in 
order to achieve greater profits over 
the long run. An example will help 
make clear the wrong way and the 
right way for a bank to handle its 
bond portfolio losses. The less ad- 
vantageous way is to do as nonbank- 
ing corporations do, but they do this 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 


Definition of ‘Bank’ 


SECTION 581 of the 1954 Code reads: 


For the purposes of Sections 582 and 584, the term “bank” means a 
bank or trust company incorporated and doing business under the 
laws of the United States (including laws relating to the District of 
Columbia), of any state, or of any territory, a substantial part of 
the business of which consists of receiving deposits and making loans 
and discounts, or of exercising fiduciary powers similar to those per- 
mitted to national banks under section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve 
Act (38 Stat. 262; 12 USC 248 (k)), and which is subject by law to 
supervision and examination by state, territorial, or Federal authority 
having supervision over banking institutions. Such term also means a 
domestic building and loan association. 


Banks’ Bond Losses 


SECTION 582 (c) of the 1954 Code provides: 


For purposes of this subtitle, in the case of a bank, if the losses of 
the taxable year from sales or exchanges of bonds, debentures, notes, 
or certificates, or other evidences of indebtedness, issued by any cor- 
poration (including one issued by a government or political subdivision 
thereof), with interest coupons or in registered form, exceed the gains 
of the taxable year from such sales or exchanges, no such sale or ex- 
change shall be considered a sale or exchange of a capital asset. 


BANKING 
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WHICH WAY TO ASWAN? 


Chances are, just a few years ago, that only a 
geographer could have answered. But today, almost 
anyone can give the correct reply: To arrive at 
Aswan, you have to go to Egypt and ascend to 
the upper reaches of the Nile. Nasser wants to 
build a dam there. 

This growing knowledge of far-off places reflects 
America’s increasing interest in foreign countries, 
both politically and economically. At least we find 
this so in our own bank, where we are constantly 
receiving inquiries about other nations or are help- 
ing companies to transfer funds into and out of 
the United States. 

Of course, we have been at this business for quite 
some time now—fifty-four years to be exact—so we 
can generally solve whatever problem is presented 
to us, although occasionally it takes some doing. 
But we have discovered, on talking it over with a 
few of our banker friends, that some of them are 


running into difficulties. Not having had previous 
demands for foreign service, they are not equipped 
to give it. And that’s where we come in. 

You see, one of our ideas in helping our cor- 
respondents is to make available to them all the 
departments of our bank, not just a few specialized 
ones. So when a correspondent comes to us with a 
foreign trade problem, we put our Foreign Depart- 
ment to work on it right away. In fact, as one of 
our correspondents said to us the other day, “‘It’s 
just like having a Foreign Department of my own 
without any of the overhead!”’ 

So if you have any customers that are interested 
in trading abroad, why don’t you give us a call. 
The likelihood is that we will know the answers to 
their questions right off. And if not, we will dig 
them up for you. For this is all part of our philoso- 
phy that each correspondent bank deserves from 
us complete service. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $62,704,500 


PITTSBURGH 


SURPLUS $183,755,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


only because they have to do so. 
Thus: 
Bank A in the current year 
through sales of bonds shows: 
$10,000 
12,000 
$ 2,000 


Gains 
Losses 
Net loss 


The bank carries this net loss into 
the following year when it shows: 
$12,000 

10,000 


Net gain $ 2,000 


Gains 
Losses 


Against this the bank applies: 
Loss carried forward $ 2,000 


Net gain or loss for 2-year 
period 0 


Although the bank does not have 
to pay any tax on gains from the 
bond account, it has not made the 
most efficient use of the tax laws. 

Let us now turn to Bank B, which 
in the current year shows exactly 
the same net loss from its bond 
transactions: $2,000. Assuming that 
the 52% tax rate is applicable to the 
bank, by utilizing Section 582(c) of 
the code and applying the $2,000 loss 
against its other income, the bank 
cuts its taxes by 52% of $2,000, 
or $1,040, and its real loss on its 
bond sales during the current year 
is only $960. 

Assume that in the next year 
Bank B, like Bank A, makes a net 
gain of $2,000 on bonds it sells. In 
this case, the bank is liable for a tax 
of only 25% of the $2,000 gain: 

In the bond-loss year had 

tax savings of 

In the bond-gain year 

paid in taxes 


$1,040 


500 


And its net saving for the 


two years together is $540 


At the end of the second year 
Bank B is $540 ahead of Bank A, 
which made no use of the special 
tax privilege. 

Stated differently, Bank B had an 
out-of-pocket loss in the first year 
of $960, after allowing for the tax 
savings, and was out of pocket an- 
other $500 in the second year. These 
two items aggregated $1,460. In the 
second year, $2,000 of profits were 
taken. So the net for the two years 
is a gain of $540. Bank A, mean- 
while, nets neither a loss or a gain 
for the two years together. 
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All banks, small as well as large, 
state or national, commercial or 
mutual savings, should be_ thor- 
oughly familiar with the working of 
Section 582(c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code as it applies to losses in 
the bond portfolio. Because of the 
nature of the provision, it is just 
ccmmon sense for banks to concen- 
trate bond portfolio losses in one 
year and gains in another. The 
reason is obvious. Only net losses 
count in application against bank 
income from other sources. If a 
bank takes both bond gains and bond 
losses in the same year, the net excess 
of losses may be but a fraction of 
total losses and produce little tax 
saving. Concentrated in a single 
year the bank saves 52% of all 
losses; while with profits concen- 
trated in another year, the tax is 
not 52%, but just 25%. 

Section 582 (c) not only affords 
the possibility of tax savings but 
facilitates the shifting of bank re- 
sources from bonds intg loans as well 
as revamping of the bond portfolio 
itself. In shifting from one bond 
into another the bank must, of 
course, avoid running afoul of the 
rule in the code (Section 1091) re- 
lating to “wash sales.” That section 
denies the tax advantage on a bond 
loss if, within 30 days before or after 
the loss is incurred, the taxpayer 
acquires substantially identical stock 
or securities. 

Assuming that the bond bought in 
1957 is held until maturity in 1970, 
in that year the bank will be subject 
to 25% tax on the gain or $33.56, 
while on the $132.50 loss taken in 
1957 it recovers, through smaller 
taxes, $68.90. Its net profit is $35.34. 
Moreover, this profit is a certainty, 
the bond being held to maturity. 
Another bank holding 24s of 1967- 
72 and not making the illustrated 
switch fails to obtain this extra profit. 
Each of these two banks earns the 
same interest on the bonds it holds. 
To the bank switching bonds the ad- 
vantages have been gained without 
significantly altering the composi- 
tion of its bond portfolio—its size, 
maturity, or quality. The example 
just given does not differ basically 
from the examples cited earlier in 
this article, except that the earlier 
examples were concerned solely with 
ilustrating the operation of the spe- 
cial bond loss treatment,. whereas, 
in the case described immediately 
above, the added consideration of 
portfolio management is_ present. 


The portfolio manager should al- 
ways be on the lookout for steps 
that will maximize the bank’s prof- 
its. 

During the Senate Finance Com. 
mittee’s. monetary probe of last 
summer, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 
was asked to explain the special tax 
treatment given to banks on their 
bond losses. The Secretary promised 
to look into the matter. In effect he 
was asked to justify retention of the 
provisions of Section 532. 

The bank bond loss provision re- 
ferred to was adopted in 1942, at 
the time when all corporations, in- 
cluding banks, were given the same 
tax treatment for losses on depreci- 
able and other real property used in 
the taxpayer's trade or business and 
held for more than six months, ex- 
cept property includable in inven- 
tory or held primarily for sale to 
customers. Thus, a manufacturer 
may apply net losses on. the sale of 
depreciable capital assets against 
other income subject to the corpo- 
ration income tax. Congress justi- 
fied the provision for banks on the 
grounds that bonds are a necessary 
type of investment for banks. 

In the brief remaining space a few 
additional points may be mentioned. 
In the examples given above, only 
sales of bonds were cited; but the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code apply to exchanges in exactly 
the same way. 


Error Corrected 


A bill which has already been ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee corzects an inadvertent error 
in the 1954 Code by deleting from 
Section 582(c) (see box) the phrase 
“with interest coupons or in regis 
tered form,” making it clear that 
this provision applies also to retire 
ments on mortgages and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by 
corporations or governmental units 
without interest coupons and not in 
registered form. This _ provision 
would restore the treatment under 
the 1939 Code for such types of debt. 

In sum, Section 582(c) offers 
banks special tax savings and oppor- 
tunities for portfolio adjustments. 
But it serves a more important pur- 
pose: It offers inducements to 4 
bank, when loan demands are heavy, 
te convert assets from bonds into 
lendable funds. Thus Section 582(c) 
benefits not only the banks but all 
those who borrow from banks. 
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George Burns & Gracie Allen Bob Hope Ida Lupino & Howard Duff 


Helping you to help your customers protect travel cash from loss or theft are these 


Dorothy Malone Patrice Munsel David Niven 


top personalities of stage, screen and television—in the biggest campaign ever— 


Dick Powell Gilbert Roland Robert Taylor 


(magazines, newspapers and Sunday supplements) for AAMI E RICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 
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Financing Store Expansion 


ALTON F. HILLIS 


; 


Bankers who believe that their 
merchant-customers would find this 
article helpful may order reprints 
from BANKING. Prices will be at 
cost, depending on quantity, so 
BANKING will welcome inquiries. 

Mr. HILLIs, who is vice-president 
of the Farmers Bank of the State 
of Delaware, Wilmington, recently 
addressed a University of Delaware 
short course class in food retailing. 
The article that follows is based on 
Mr. HILLIs’ talk. 


HAT does a commercial banker 

\\) look for before lending money 
for store expansion? 

There are many factors to be ap- 

praised and among the important 


ones are: 


(1) The business’ financial condi- 
tion and ability to repay the loan 
from earnings. 

(2) Its management. 

(3) The history and background 
of the business. 


These are the three basic factors 
encompassed in any discussion of 
the extension of credit, whether the 
credit be for a short-term loan for 
the purchase of inventory or work- 
ing capital purposes, or for a long- 
term loan for the purchase of fixed 
assets or fixed capital purposes. 

All proprietors who have plans 
for the expansion of store facilities 
know that growth creates a need for 
financial help very different from 
normal requirements. 

These needs are reflected in the 
store’s statement of condition. State- 
ment analysis is the most technical 
phase of credit, and the basis upon 
which a decision is made. 

In the analysis of a statement of 
condition, there are two cardinal 
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points to bear in mind, and these 
are: 

(1) The earnings of the company 
over a period of years are vastly 
more important than the figures for 
a single year. 

(2) Total figures are of little im- 
portance. It is the relationship be- 
tween figures that is the important 
thing. It is not the total net income 
but the total net income in rela- 
tionship to the capital employed in 
the business; not the total current 
assets but the total current assets 
in relationship to the total current 
liabilities; not the net worth but 
the total tangible net worth in re- 
lationship to the total debt. 

It is the analysis of the statement 
of condition or balance sheet ratios 
that enables the banker to visualize 
the needs of the particular business. 
The analysis will show whether the 
amounts of the various assets and 
liabilities, as well as the amount of 
net worth, are of sound proportions 
when related to each other. These 
ratios become the basis of the bank- 
er’s evaluation of the retail opera- 
tor’s financial risk, and no credit 
risk can possibly be evaluated with- 
out them. 


The Role of Security 


Many prospective borrowers and 
some accountants have the belief 
that if sufficient security is offered, 
the banker ought to make the loan 
without question. It is true in most 
cases that the need for security re- 
flects some weaknesses in the credit 
which has been brought to light by 
the credit analysis. But security 
does not improve the credit, al- 
though it reduces the risk. Security, 
therefore, gives the holder a pre- 
ferred position over unsecured cred- 


itors but does not necessarily make 
the loan a wise one. 

Basically, the banker wants to 
get the money back after it has 
served the purpose for which it was 
borrowed. He wants to get it back 
from normal operations of the busi- 
ness. He does not want to have to 
take over the security and liquidate 
the business. Thus, security may. or 
may not make a loan bankable. 

Often, borrowing concerns are re- 
guired to maintain life insurance of 
specified amounts, with respect to 
principal managerial personnel, pro- 
ceeds of which are assigned as 
collateral securing the credit. This 
is especially true in the case where 
the future success of the business 
depends upon one or two individuals. 

Last but not least, the matter of 
insurance coverage for the business 
is sufficiently important and tech- 
nical to call for a study by an ex- 
perienced insurance man. Although 
there are many different kinds of 
coverage used by a grocery busi-# 
ness, two important types are life 
insurance and business interruption 
insurance, or use and occupancy 
coverage. 

In conclusion, here are two points 
which are extremely important to 
the commercial banker: 

First, there must be a manage: 
ment that has depth or a second tier 
group of competent executives in 
order to give reasonable assurance 
of continuity of satisfactory man- 
agement, as this is the most im- 
portant factor on which all credit 
rests. It is especially important in 
the case of long-term credit. 

Second, The company’s net worth 
or capital and surplus comprise one 
of the most important areas that 
influence the future of the business. 
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When standard reports aren’t enough... 


it’s time to call Division F 


i pee TURN UP—those lending situations where local and 
standard information just isn’t sufficient to make a sound 
lending decision. 


That’s the time to call Division F at The First National 
Bank of Chicago. At our bank each of the 10 Divisions of 
the Commercial Department serves one group of industries 
exclusively. And upon the request of a correspondent, 
Division F men get in touch with appropriate officers of 
the other Divisions in order to supply additional tech- 


nical and statistical information which may be required. 

It’s rewarding to be in a correspondent relationship with 
a significant bank—one as important, nationally and inter- 
nationally, as The First National of Chicago. 


We invite those correspondents who now use the services 
of the First to investigate all the aids we place at their 
disposal. And if you do not have a correspondent relation- 
ship with us, consider this a cordial invitation to call a 
banker from the First who will be pleased to talk to you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets + 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Compare! 
In electronic bookkeeping . . . 


ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES YOU 
COMPLETE MACHINE-OPERATOR 
COMMUNICATION 


Yes, only the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine tells 
the many reasons for the planned machine “stops” that it makes to 
prevent mistakes. Through labeled signal lights, the operator is warned 
of an alerted account, an attempt to post to the wrong account, 
a filled statement, an overdraft or an uncollected funds condition. 
It even prevents an attempt to post to customer’s statement where 
operator has failed to clear machine. 


And there are more communication bonuses! Example: While posting, 
operator can clearly see account name, previous and present posting 
line. Example: Printed “telltale” symbols call operator and supervis- 
ory attention to postings to signaled accounts. They also single out 
operator or supervisory manual interventions for audit control. 


Think of it! Here’s the one electronic bookkeeping machine that names the cause 
of a “signal” and prevents the waste of costly time spent in reviewing the status of 
posting on the statement. For details on this and the many other exclusive advan- 
tages Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine offers you, call our branch 
today. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 
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DON’T “crack” under pressure—let PNB correspondent service 
help ease the strain. 


PNB’s transit operation, for example, puts pressure on itself to 
take pressure off you — works full time, day and night, to save 
you time on transit items. Succeeds, too—as your own com- 
parison of date-stamps will prove. 


PNB can help you in many other ways. In a nutshell, your job 
will be easier with PNB as your Philadelphia correspondent. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | «1 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA.’ Main Office « Broad & Chestnut Streets 
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BANK BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


A Bank’s Own 


Research Resources 


tion on its local market sys- 

tematically, a bank is well 
advised to survey its own internal 
informational resources and its or- 
ganization for panning useful nug- 
gets of information from the daily 
stream of business flowing through 
the institution. Since each bank keeps 
a detailed record of every transaction 
with every customer, by tabulating 
such information it can learn a great 
deal about the local market for bank- 
ing services. Banking-market data 
from internal records may be de- 
veloped from information habitually 
recorded in the bank’s records; or, 
by forethought, regular banking rec- 
ords may be compiled with market 
research in mind at the outset. 


Data at Hand 


Hier decided to seek informa- 


Systematic combing of the infor- 
mation accumulating within a bank 
will throw light on changing public 
banking habits, migration to the 
suburbs of a city, changes in the 
character of the population in the 
bank’s service areas, varying busi- 
hess conditions and trends, and the 
like. Periodic comparison of the 
bank’s condition statement with 
those of other financial institutions 
in the community or comparable 
communities will help to keep the 
bank on the right track, pointing to 
sectors where more effort needs to 
be made. 


July 1958 


The reading, circulation, and an- 
notation of pertinent publications 
containing information on up-to-date 
banking practices, general economic 
information and facts and figures of 
local significance, material pertain- 
ing to the money market and in- 
vestments, and so forth, all can help 
keep a bank on its toes. 

According to the late John O. 
Chappell, Jr., of the Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati—a bank which 
has used market research extensively 
and very profitably—a bank may 
develop routines for taking “snap- 
shots” of market research data from 
current records as they are made. 
Thus, the bank keeps cards on each 
personal loan, showing the amount, 
the borrower’s income, purpose and 
other data. This information may be 
tabulated by census tracts, etc. It 
in turn makes possible highly selec- 
tive use of local directories in con- 
nection with mailing lists. 


Continuous Study 


Information on other borrowers is 
taken off borrowers’ application 
forms by the Cincinnati bank’s re- 
search department, for use in its con- 
tinuous study of incomes in the Cin- 
cinnati area and the best market for 
banking services. Savings records, 
analyzed by sex and income bracket, 
make possible the pinpointing of 
sales promotion efforts. If analysis 
shows that practically all personal 


loans are made to men, the bank’s 
advertising is phrased accordingly. 
A bank whose sales promotion efforts 
are “written in the dark,’ so to 
speak, is at a considerable disadvan- 
tage compared to one which has 
careiully analyzed its market. 


No Single Snapshots 


Research based on current records 
should, of course, not be a matter 
of a single snapshot. Observations 
should be made and tabulated at 
appropriate intervals to disclose 
trends, according to age or sex of 
borrowers, their other pertinent 
characteristics, purpose and size of 
loans, age of properties mortgaged, 
and the like. Analysis of internal 
banking records can give information 
on seasonal trends—of moderniza- 
tion and mortgage loans, for ex- 
ample—useful in promotional plans 
and operations of the various bank 
departments concerned. 

Moreover, continuing analysis of 
a bank’s own data will provide a 
check on how well a given policy is 
being carried out. 

In the March 1954 issue of 
BANKING, A. J. Wood, a market an- 
alyst, discussed at some length the 
use of sampling devices in analyzing 
a bank’s own records for market- 
research purposes. Sampling can re- 
duce considerably the cost of a 
survey. 

Discussing the use of internal bank 
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records, one banker reports: “We 
have found that the checks deposited 
and the canceled vouchers are very 
useful in telling us just what a cus- 
tomer is doing and what services he 
can use. As an example, deposits 
which consist of a number of out- 
of-town items may indicate a need 
for our transcontinental service. 
Canceled vouchers bearing foreign 
endorsements may indicate a need 
for foreign drafts and a closer tie-in 
to our facilities. Large personal 
checks to the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice may point to a trust prospect. 
Balance trends are watched and 
more than one loan has been de- 
veloped by noticing seasonal dips. 

“Our bank uses window slips 
which the tellers pass on to the 
officers, conveying pertinent infor- 
mation coming across the counter.” 

The “new business memorandum” 
here reproduced is one being used 
by a large city bank. It is self- 
explanatory. 

Seeking information from a cus- 
tomer as to his reason for opening 
or closing an account with a bank is 
an obvious bit of banking market 
research. ‘Convenience’ or “refer- 
ence by a friend” are nowadays the 
commonest reasons for the opening 
of individual bank accounts. The 
existence of deposit insurance makes 
the bank’s statement or its age of 
little consequence in the eyes of the 
average person. 

Obviously, accumulation of infor- 
mation on account openings and 
closings can throw light on trends 
in a bank’s business. A daily or 
weekly list of newly opened and 
closed accounts, showing customer’s 
name and address, amount, and, 
where possible, reasons, should be 
valuable to the management. 


Daily Contacts 


Daily contacts of officers with cus- 
tomers are a natural source of in- 
formation on the local market for 
banking services. Applications for 
loans for construction or expansion, 
for example, whether submitted by 
customers or noncustomers, may 
throw light on economic changes oc- 
curring in the bank’s service area. 
Nor need a bank rely for such infor- 
mation solely on the initiative of 
loan applicants. Bank employees 
may be assigned to making calls 
on homeowners, renters, merchants, 
and others in their neighborhoods— 
regardless of whether those visited 
are already customers of the bank— 
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to learn as much as possible about 
their banking needs and practices. 

Self-examination and analysis can 
be helpful in bringing out weak spots 
in a bank’s operations and policies. 
An obvious field of research in this 
connection lies in available banking 
statistics as published by Federal 
and state supervisory agencies. For 
example, the FDIC’s call report gives 
a fairly detailed breakdown of bank- 
ing figures for each state, with loans 
analyzed under nine major headings 
and several subheadings.* That the 
data are intended by FDIC to be 
used in the above way is shown by 
the box on each state page of the 
report marked “Your Bank” and 
providing space for you to insert 
your bank’s figures alongside the 
percentages for banks in the state 
as a whole. This makes it possible 
to discover whether your bank is 
lagging in any respect. 


The FR Bulletin 


Statistics resulting from Federal 
Reserve calls are summarized in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. In the 
March 1958 issue, for instance, the 
table on page 318 gives a breakdown 
of loans and investments of all com- 
mercial banks by classes of banks: 
all commercial banks, all insured 
commercial banks, all member banks, 
central reserve city, reserve city, 
and country banks, as well as non- 
member commercial banks. More to 
the point for the purpose of an in- 
dividual bank’s research is the fact 
that the Federal Reserve statistics 
are also available from the district 
Federal Reserve banks by district 
and size of bank. It is, therefore, 
advisable to contact your district 
Federal Reserve bank to ascertain 
what data are available. These 
banks also may be able to supply the 
results of special studies made for 
their own purposes. 

Banking trends by states, reserve 
bank cities, reserve branch cities, 
other reserve cities, and for country 
banks by Federal Reserve districts 
may be found in the regularly pub- 
lished Member Bank Call Report of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The 
statistics apply to member banks. 
The report, containing 19 pages of 
tables, may be obtained free. 

Various periodic Federal Reserve 
Board statistical releases may be 


*The FDIC report—Assets, 


Liabilities, 
and Capital Accounts: 


Commercial and 
Mutual Savings Banks—covers all banks, 
all insured banks, all insured commercial 
ee and all insured mutual savings 
oanks. 


used by banks to keep track of 
trends in local industries. Weexly 
department store sales are one such 
release. The Board reports weeily 
trends of such sales in each of a 
long list of selected cities and areas, 

Weekly reports of member banks 
are summarized in a release on bank 
assets and liabilities for each of the 
Federal Reserve districts, with loans 
broken down under six headings. 
Thus a bank may see each week how 
it is doing compared with all mem- 
ber banks in its district. 

Well before the publication of the 
summaries of call reports, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board makes public 
a release entitled “Member Bank 
Loans,” containing eight headings, 
The data cover all member banks 
and show the changes since the last 
call under each of the eight head- 
ings for central reserve city banks, 
reserve city banks, and country 
banks. The release, ‘‘Condition of 
Weekly Reporting Member Banks in 
Central Reserve Cities,’’ also con- 
tains considerable detail. 

Still another weekly Federal Re- 
serve Board release is “Changes in 
Commercial and Industrial Loans by 
Industry.” For each Federal Reserve 
district it shows weekly changes un- 
der such headings as: manufactur- 
ing and mining, with five  sub- 
groups; wholesale and retail trade; 
commodity dealers; sales finance 
companies; public utilities, includ- 
ing transportation; construction; 
and “other types of business.” This 
provides another means of finding 
out how a given bank is doing as 
compared with all other banks in its 
district. 


Comptroller Data 


The Comptroller of the Currency’s 
periodic publication, Abstract of Re- 
ports of Condition of National 
Banks, gives a breakdown of na- 
tional banks’ assets and _ liabilities 
separately for each state and also 
for New York City, Chicago, ‘other 
Reserve cities,” country member 
banks and nonmember banks in the 
possessions. Where states are lo- 
cated in two Federal Reserve dis: | 
tricts, the condition of national 
banks in specified districts is shown 
separately. 

Narrowing down comparisons, 2 
bank may tabulate figures from the 
annual reports of competing institu- 
tions in its immediate area, noting 
trends over a period of years. The 
data may usefully be put on charts. 
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Thoreby a bank may see at a glance 
where it is leading or lagging. 

Charting its own figures may be 
use‘ul as providing a clearer view 
of what is happening. A certain 
western bank knew that its deposits 
varied considerably with the sea- 
sons, but it did not know exactly 
how much variation in any one sea- 
son to regard as normal. A local 
university economist showed the 
bank how this could be very easily 
calculated. He made a seasonal in- 
dex of the bank’s deposits. For each 
of a number of years he expressed 
each month’s deposits as a percent- 
age of the year’s average; and then 
averaged all the January percent- 
ages, all the February percentages, 
etc. The seasonal index thus pro- 
duced reassured the directors when 
they next saw deposits dropping off 
during the summer. 

Whether the preparation for a 
bank’s research is done by an out- 


side expert or by personnel already 
in the bank, the important point is 
that someone should be put in charge 
of thinking about the problems of 
the bank and setting up categories 
of information to be collected and 
organized. 


Careful Routing Required 


It is not enough that useful in- 
formation come into the bank from 
the outside, if the information does 
not reach the persons in the bank 
concerned with the subject. For ex- 
ample, BANKING constantly tries to 
give its readers guidance and news 
on developments and trends in bank- 
ing; but, if the magazine is not 
routed to the officers and employees 
to whom its articles are addressed, 
its potential benefits to the bank are 
not realized. 

As we have indicated in this ar- 
ticle, there are numerous ways in 
which a bank may utilize its own 


business records to measure and ap- 
praise the local market for banking 
services and market trends. A 
bank’s business figures may be stud- 
ied in isolation or in comparison with 
corresponding data of other banks. 
The term “market research” may be 
applied to relatively simple, one- 
time surveys or to continuing and 
possibly very scientific research 
projects conducted by experts. 
Basically, market research, as its 
name implies, is geared to selling. 
In a bank, this means selling its 
services. Market research can be a 
very valuable tool in the conduct of 
new business and advertising efforts. 
A competent bank research depart- 
ment, incidentally, by conducting 
market surveys in the community 
for the bank’s business or industrial 
customers, may create goodwill that 
will be reflected in future banking 
business of those customers. 
HERBERT BRATTER 


| PROSPECT 
FOR 


NOW 
USING 


NEW BUSINESS MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. 


SUPERVISING OFFICER OR MANAGER 


NAME OF PROSPECT OR CUSTOMER (Please Print) 


This is a form which is 
being used by one large 
city bank to gather in- 
formation gleaned from 
customer contacts and 
route it to other depart- 
ments where it may 
prove useful 


ADDRESS 


TO CONTACT 
REASON 
UNUSUAL 


UNUSUALLY 
CUSTOMER 


OTHER 


IF FIRM, NAME OF PERSON 


DEPOSIT WITHDRAWAL 
HIGH 


MOVING 


LOW BALANCE 
TAKING TRIP 


REMARKS (g:ve brief explanation of REASON): 


SIGNATURE H 
OF STAFF MEMBER 


| TITLE OF PERSON TO CONTACT 


0. DEPT 
OR DOMESTIC OFFICE 


O REGULAR CHECKING 0 
O SPECIAL CHECKING © 
oO SAVINGS 

SAFE DEPOSIT 
O PERSONAL LOAN 


BUSINESS LOAN 


O OVERSEAS SERVICES 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


| 
| J TRUST SERVICES 
| 
| 


BANK TRUST DEPT. SAFE DEP 


I. OFFICIAL ACTION TAKEN: 


| II. TO: Supervising Officer 


Please notify staff member 
of result. 


III. TO: Personnel 


Administration 


Please place in Personnel 
folder of staff member. 


SUPERVISING OFFICER 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JoHN 
L. COOLEY. 


A Personal Trust Stimulant 


es stimulate the promotion of per- 
sonal trust business in its 99 
branches, Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York tried that well-tested 
“something different’? formula. It 
staged a dramatization of the bank- 
ing facilities offered by the personal 
trust division. 

Written by Ed O’Toole of the pub- 
lic relations department, the skit 
was titled “The Egg and Wilson,” 
thus providing a tie-in with the 
nestegg that for some time has been 
the symbol for personal trust serv- 
ice in CM advertising. Attending the 
performance at a hotel were 250 
branch officers who saw a bank cast 
demonstrate how personal trust 
services aided one mythical Paul 
Wilson. 


Commercials 


ROM a radio commercial used 
by Bank of America: 

Sound: Space ship landing. 

Music: Decelerates. 

ist Man: Next stop Earth. 

2nd Man: O. K. Now where do 
we borrow Earth money? 

Ist Man: From that building 
over there. It says Bank of Amer- 
ick-a. 

2nd Man: I think that’s Bank of 
America. 

1st Man: Either is correct. Come 
on. 

Music 

ist Man: Pardon me, we'd like 
to see something in Earth money. 

8rd Man: Yes, sir, right over 
there. 

Music 

Ist Man: 
courteous here. 

2nd Man: Yes, they are. 

1st Man: Pardon us, we want to 
borrow Earth money. 

- 4th Man: Isn’t that a coinci- 
dence! We want to lend it. I 
-would suggest a Bank of America 
Time-plan loan. 


They’re certainly 
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The Chase Manhattan’s personal trust skit 


The script covered estate plan- 
ning, executor custody and invest- 
ment service, and the.trustee func- 
tion, demonstrating how they could 
be used by customers of the 
branches. 

Each banker received a dozen 
white eggs to take home as a sou- 
venir. A group of the officers at a 


Can Be Fun! 


2nd Man; Is that the same as 
Earth money? 

4th Man: Certainly. See here. 

2nd Man: Oh, look, Zu-Zu, it’s 
the same color as us. 

1st Man: Yeah, we'll take it. 

4th Man: Good, we'll lend it. 

Music 

Announcer: Would you like to 
see something in Earth money? 
Ask for a Time-plan loan at Bank 
of America. 

Commenting on the above, Bill 
Jackson of Printers’ Ink wrote: 

“The value of this kind of ad- 
vertising is obvious. It makes the 
Bank of America a friendly and 
thoroughly -human company. 
There’s an added value, too: after 
some 30 years of radio commer- 
cials, most listeners, are probably 
tired of the ‘straight’ approach. 
Just as the ‘B’ movie has disap- 
peared, so we predict the ‘B’ com- 
mercial is on its way out. In its 
place you'll hear interesting com- 
mercials—commercials that are 
fun to hear because you’ve never 
heard them before.” 


subway change window was asked 
by the attendant, curious as to the 
cartons, “Where you guys been—a 
poultry show? 


Coffee Break When 
You Bank 


ANUFACTURERS and Traders 

Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 

tried a popular public relations ac- 
tivity at a branch office. 

The public was told in a newspa- 
per ad: “C’mon down for coffee at 
M. & T.’s Lockport Exchange office 
Friday morning, 9:30 to 11 AM 
We're serving free coffee to our 
many friends and customers. You're 
invited to join us. Drop in any time 

. and enjoy a coffee-break while 
you bank. We’ll be happy to see 
you even if you have no banking to 
do!” 

Coffee was served by staff people 
in a special bus parked in front of 
the bank, and 140 residents called 
during the hour and a half. 

In the bus, cards called attention 
to home improvement loans, savings 
and checking accounts. Newspaper 
and radio announcements publicized 
the event. 


Eternal Light 


_ meet a growing interest in 
philanthropic bequests, Henry 
Brockenbrough, trust officer of State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va., wrote a bro- 
chure, “You Can Turn on a Light 
That Will Never Go Out.” 
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The Exchange National Bank of Tampa won the Gover- 
nor’s Award for the best display at the Festival of Florida 
Products in the bank, utilities, transportation category. 
The bank also won the Florida Bankers Association award 
for the top exhibit of all banks. Above, Governor Collins 
presents the trophy to D. A. Minotti of the Exchange 


Here is a counter display card showing the gift folders 

used by the Northwestern Banks of Minneapolis to promote 

the sale of savings certificates and the opening of new 

savings accounts. The cards are 22 x 20 inches, and dis- 

play samples of the special occasion folders that answer 
the “what to give question” 


The pamphlet, imprinted with the 
bank’s name, was sent to Virginia 
philanthropic organizations which 
mailed copies to persons interested 
in these institutions’ welfare. Of the 
29 charitable organizations contacted 
by State-Planters, 15 requested copies 
of the pamphlet. Two foundations 
have placed their agency accounts 
with the bank and several wills have 
been drawn containing perpetual 
trusts for philanthropic purposes. 

The brochure is available for dis- 
tribution outside the state. 


How a Reserve Bank Ticks 


is response to requests from bank- 
ers in the Fifth District, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond held 
two meetings at which central bank 
operations and policies were dis- 
cussed and explained to 235 visitors 
from 160 district banks. 

The sessions, each lasting two 
days, were held, at the suggestion 
of members, to familiarize younger 
bankers with the Reserve bank’s 
functions. Participants toured the 
operating departments, met with of- 
ficers to talk over the relationship 
of the departments to the work of 
the member banks, heard discus- 
sions of Federal Reserve credit pol- 
icy and related matters. 


‘Banks Are People’’ 


N a2 series of 18 advertisements on 
that theme, the Edwardsville (IIl.) 
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National Bank and Trust Company 
told the story of its facilities, em- 
phasizing the people who render the 
services—folks ‘who day after day 
go beyond the mere mechanics of 
banking” to provide them. The point 
was made that “in the handling of 
money there is no substitute for ex- 
perience” and that the bank’s staff 
had that big asset. 

The ads pictured staff members, 
with thumbnail sketches of each. 
Departments and services were de- 
scribed briefly. 

The final insertion was a personal 


letter to staff and customers from 
President Arthur C. Boeker who 
summed up the bank’s viewpoint on 
“good banking.” 


Vacation Account 
Promotions 


a Savings Bank of Evans- 
ville, Ind., took advantage of a 
local sports show to boost its vaca- 
tion savings club. A sporting goods 
store is a customer of the bank, and 
it set up one of its snappiest out- 
board boats in the lobby. The craft 


The National Bank of Chicago sell vacation club membership with this 


realistic display—two life-sized mannequins spinning a model 


outboard 


The motor kicks up a wake 
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was mounted on a nationally adver- 
tised trailer made in Evansville. 

The bank points out that it did a 
four-way promotion at modest cost: 
(1) sold vacation savings; (2) fos- 
tered relations with a local mer- 
chant; (3) helped promote the 
show; and (4) featured the product 
of a home-town manufacturer. 

At the Levittown office of the 
Western Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
delphia, vacation suggestions for 
fun-in-the-sun fans attracted atten- 
tion. The Vacationland theme fo- 
cused on boating and skin-diving, 
featuring boats and apparatus. Sea- 
shells, sponges, coral and sand dol- 
lars, native to the eastern shores, 
provided a background. A Red Cross 
exhibit called attention to safety 
measures. 


Education for Banking 


N Kansas a good idea is hard at 

work: bankers are teaching bank- 
ing courses in educational institu- 
tions. This comment on the project 
comes from the 1958 report of the 
Bank Management Commission, Kan- 
sas Bankers Association: 

“At the University of Kansas the 
course ‘Financial Institutions’ is of- 
fered annually in the School of Busi- 
ness. Students and faculty alike are 
enthusiastic about the material of- 
fered and the way it is presented. 
Kansas bankers deliver half of the 
lectures, pointing out the function- 
ing of our commercial banking sys- 
tem. The relationship between our 


Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., set up a 40’ by 60’ circus tent to help 
take care of the crowd at the opening of a new office. The tent, on the parking 


lot, was equipped with teller’s cages and other service booths. 


Clowns and 


stiltwalkers entertained the crowds. There were gifts for openers of new accounts 
of $10 or more. City Council President Abe Stark joined opening ceremonies 


association and the university fac- 
ulty has never been better. 

“At Kansas State College the new 
rural banking curriculum is being 
offered. Kansas bankers are lectur- 
ing to students in the seminar ‘Rural 
Bank Operations’ and students are 
presently offered a variety of courses 
designed to educate future bank of- 
ficers and agricultural field repre- 


Your Newspaper Ads 


sentatives. This course is taught 


exclusively by Kansas bankers andj 


Kansas State faculty. 

“We have one further responsibil 
ity,’ observes the commission. “‘After 
the wonderful assistance given by 
the educators, we must do our part 
by making real opportunities avail- 
able to every student considering 
banking as a career.” 


Two types of newspaper advertising test can be use- 
ful to the average bank, says Edgar R. Shumway, 
advertising manager, First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Paterson, N. J., in a study presented to 
the Research Committee of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, Chicago. 

Mr. Shumway’s report, published by FPRA under 
the title “Testing the Effectiveness of Bank Advertis- 
ing,” suggests tests designed primarily to improve the 
quality of the ads, and to obtain evidence of results. 

“Split-runs or opinion ratings,” he says, “would be 
useful for the former. In testing the effectiveness of a 
specific newspaper advertising campaign, it will simplify 
the operation if as many variables as possible can be 
eliminated. 

“For example, advertise only one important service 
for the test, and be careful that other newspaper pro- 
motions of that service change as little as possible be- 

. fore, during and for a certain period after the news- 
_ paper campaign. In timing the test, try to avoid peri- 


ods where a seasonal demand for the services may dis- 
tort the results, and plan to make adjustments for 
other variables which cannot be eliminated or con- 
trolled. 

“Coupons in the ads, and other invited response 
methods, will probably increase the volume of results 
and make the tests more conclusive.” 

Some of: the major objectives and uses of advertising 
research covered by Mr. Shumway’s study are: To 


- know your community, to know your customers, to test 


the effectiveness of selected. themes, to know whom 
your advertising reaches, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the program, to determine results, and to compare 
the effectiveness of alternate advertising techniques in 
deciding on the components of planned advertising. 

The study also covers seven types of advertising re- 
search: market, media, pre-testing of ads or commer- 
cials, concurrent and post-testing; solicited responses, 
testing effectiveness by sales results, and motivation 
research. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
Four New, Colorful A.B.A. Direct Mail Folders 


Each month, new direct mail pieces are prepared. Here are the latest: 


Folder on Bank Auto Loans, at right, 
tells prospective car-buyers just how 
and why their dollars go further with 
the low-cost financing available at your 
bank. Colors: Blue, black & silver. 


If you really need a 
_ new car by now... 


BUY NOW! 


6-page Bank Auto Loan folder, above, 
is calculated to help you share the 
benefits of the auto industry's current 
sales push.’ Text explains how buying 
now helps buyer and nation; how financ- 
ing at your bank also helps buyer. 
Colors are yellow, red, and black. 


ie 


i 


| Wh low-cost 


BANK AUTO LOAN... 


MONEY- MILEAGE 


LETTERS 


9 


Mull 


Folder below outlines the protective 
factors that make a Safe Deposit Box 
with you the best place for valuables; 
stresses that the best place for cash 
is in a Savings Account at your bank. 
Attractively printed in orange & black. 


She place for 
almost 


VE iything 
you value’. 


Folder at left emphasizes the advan- 
tages of Banking-by-Mail service. Words 
"BANK HERE" are actually printed on 
inside page; appear through die-cut 
slot in front cover. Colors: Red & blue. 


Samples of any or all folders shown above — plus full details, including 
quantity prices, and order forms — sent on request. For samples of other 
direct-mail folders and blotters on banking and trust services, write the A.B.A. 
Advertising Dept., 12 East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y., specifying subjects. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


How Banks Say “‘Thank You’’ to Depositors 
at the Turn of the Year 


More and more banks are using A.B.A. 
"Thank-You" folders to express friendli- 
ness and appreciation to depositors at 
the turn of the year. In preparing each 
such folder, your A.B.A. Advertising 
Department carefully considers many 
sketches, many theme approaches, to 
assure that in the end-product design 
and color will be pleasing, the message 
will have the ring of sincerity, the whole 
will be effective and in good taste. 


Above: 1958 year-end "Thank-You" 
folder. The black-and-white reproduction tO Expl ess our 
cannot convey the beauty of the actual 

rich color combination: Purple & silver, 

on white. 


At right: Last year's best-selling folder, 
still available. The grace of design and 
lettering apparent even here is much 
enhanced by color: Blue, purple & silver. 


By ordering now, you assure delive 
well in advance of the year-end's pea 
shipping period. Why not send for sam- 
ples & order forms? 
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The MONROE President 


with PRINTED activity count 


HH = 
( 
\g turns time into money 


\ brandnew bookkeeping machine...with a 
brand new idea! Automatic printed total of 
active accounts. Now, bankers can get an 
accurate picture of daily activity without a 
minute’s extra work. Now 

program work loads for gr 
Old hands and novices, too, applau 
and simplicity of the new President 


re speed 
ley 
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appreciate the time-saving features like: auto- 


matic balances, automatic check and deposit S 
count, automatie carriage shuttling for anal — 


vsis. And cc meposite proof assures both proper / ] 
account selection and balance pick You can MON R 
own this advanced bank model for considera | 

bly less than vou might expect to pay. Monroe 


Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General +) 
Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices tnrough- Me for CALCULATING 


ut the world. ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Is Enlightened Self-Interest 


A Case History (Part II) from North Carolina 


ture in the Northwestern coun- 

ties, as described in last month’s 
article in BANKING, has created new 
industrial opportunities. In the vil- 
lage of Dobson in Surry County, for 
example, a spanking new poultry 
processing plant mirrors the in- 
creased broiler production of the 
region. That plant, by the way, was 
brought to Dobson primarily through 
the hard work of Hermon Coe, in 
charge of the Dobson branch of the 
Surry County Loan Trust Company 
and the immediate past president of 
the Northwest Association. 

Under the leadership of men like 
Hugh and Dick Chatham, both top 
executives of the enormous Chatham 
Manufacturing Company of Elkin, 
N. C., the industrial committee en- 
couraged each of the 11 northwest 
counties to make an inventory of its 
industrial assets: available sites. 
labor supply, tax and water data, 
and the like. 

This information was organized 


Te changing agricultural pic- 


CHESTER DAVIS 


Emblem of the Northwest North Carolina 
Development Association. 


Mr. DAVIS, who also authored 
Part I of this two-part series on re- 
gional development, is an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Sentinel. He was 
an active participant in the organ- 
ization he describes here. This 
month he tells how a region can 
develop its industrial potential. 


and compiled by the industrial sec- 
retary of the Winston-Salem Cham- 


ber of Commerce. The Winston- 
Salem Journal and Sentinel then re- 
leased an editorial writer on a full- 
time basis to take this material and 
shape it into an honest and attrac- 
tive regional brochure. 

That brochure, an exceptionally 


International Resistance Corp., now located in Boone, N. C., “heard so much 


about the excellent labor available in North Carolina that .. . 


we were certain 


we would make no mistake in locating there” 
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handsome book, cost $4,000 to pub- 
lish, and each county raised its share. 

Since 1954, a number of new indus- 
tries have come to the 11 counties of 
northwest North Carolina. In most 
instances these industries have 
located in rural areas—often with 
the active assistance of the Winston- 
Salem Chamber of Commerce—and 
they have created invaluable job 
opportunities for a people who seek 
to live on too-many-too-small farms. 
Moreover, a number of Winston- 
Salem’s existing industries—the P.H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Washington 
Mills, and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, for example—have opened 
sizable branch operations in rural 
sections of the Northwest. 

While the counties and the con- 
munities of the Northwest continue 
to make their own pitch for new 
industrial prospects, the associa- 
tion has added a new ingredient to 
the scramble for industry. When it 
becomes clear that a prospect is not 
interested in, say, Winston-Salem, 
then the men who have worked with 
that prospect holler for help from 
the association. The association’s in- 
dustrial team goes to work to see if, 
somewhere in the Northwest, there 
isn’t a site which meets the peculiar 
needs of that particular prospect. 
“The important thing to us,” says 
Atwell Alexander, current president 
of the association, ‘“‘is that they stay 
in the Northwest. That way we all 
benefit to some degree.” 

In the case of the Dobson poultry 
processing plant, for example, agri- 
cultural specialists from the Wacho- 
via Bank and the Winston-Salem 
Chamber of Commerce worked right 
along side Banker Herman Coe inf 
making the sale. ' 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


BANKING 
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"...Central National service builds good will for us” 


—H. E. Rogier, President 
First National Bank, Vandalia, Illinois 


“Central National’s promptness in paying claims has 


helped us build good will. THE 


“Their know-how has helped smooth out the few prob- 


lems we have encountered. Central National’s field men are CENTRAL N ATIO N AL 


always well-informed and stop in frequently to confer 


viens INSURANCE COMPANIES 


“It pays to do business with a company such as Central 


National which specializes in credit life, health and acci- Central National Bldg. 
dent insurance for financial institutions. Any bank can OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


make it available at low cost.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 

The northwest area of North Caro- 
lina is blessed with a variety of 
tourist assets. They range from 
magnificent mountain grasslands in 
Ashe and Alleghany counties to the 
rugged Grandfather Mountain in 
Avery and the Blowing Rock area in 
Watauga. Then, on the Piedmont, 
there is the vast tobacco industry in 
Winston-Salem and that city’s Old 
Salem Restoration. The latter, a 
restoration of a village built by 
Moravians in the 18th Century, 
offers a welcome respite for travelers 
who have driven along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway and seen the endless 
folds of the mountains until their 
eyes roll. 


Divert Tourist Traffic 


The travel and recreation divi- 
sion’s objective is to divert the 
heavy flow of traffic along the park- 
way into areas of the Northwest 
which, because of rich natural en- 
dowment, have so much to offer. 

As a first step toward that objec- 
tive, the division helped underwrite 
the production and distribution of 
3,000 handsome murals which, in 
attractive color, called the traveler’s 
attention to such places as Old 
Salem, the Blowing Rock, Grand- 
father Mountain, Linville Caverns 
and “Horn in the West,” the Daniel 
Boone pageant staged in Watauga 
County each summer. 

These murals, distributed among 
motel, hotel, and restaurant opera- 
tors all along the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, were keyed to brochures which 
described each attraction in some 
detail and advised the traveler how 
each could best be reached from the 
parkway. 

The mural program has succeeded 
in diverting tourist traffic which, in 
years past, flowed north and south 
through the northwestern counties 
without so much as pausing. 

The division’s second major pro- 
gram, now in the building stage, is 
a rustic “Northwest Trading Post’ 
located directly on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. While the trading post is 
an association project, it has been 
possible only because the National 
Park Service generously agreed to 
provide the land and to share in the 
costs of developing the site into a 
unique mountain country store. 

When the trading post opens later 
this summer it will offer the travel- 
ers moving up and down the park- 
Way an opportunity to buy food- 
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stuffs and handicrafts native to the 
northwest mountain region: moun- 
tain cured country hams, sour-wood 
honey, wild strawberry preserves, 
water ground meal and buckwheat 
flour, patched quilts, pottery, home- 
spun, and the like. 

Here, again, the traveler’s assur- 
ance of quality and genuineness is 
the seal of the Northwest Associa- 
tion. 

And here, again, the association’s 
purpose is to create a market which 
will stimulate the growth of what, 
in this instance, might be described 
as cottage industries. 

In 1954, when the Northwest Asso- 
ciation began its community develop- 
ment program with very limited local 
and regional prize money, 55 com- 
munities participated. Last year 105 
communities (divided into rural, vil- 
lage, and small town categories) 
competed for county prizes, which 
ranged from $100 to $800, and for 
$3,000 in regional prize money. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the face of the 11 northwest North 
Carolina counties literally has been 
lifted by the work accomplished in 
this division since 1954. 


Leadership Does It 


There is, of course, no magic in 
any regional development formula. 
But, if the basic ingredients—com- 
mon needs and common opportun- 
ities—are there, any area can dupli- 
cate and, perhaps, improve on what 
the Northwest Association has ac- 
complished. 

But that never will be done by 
“leaving it to John.” From the out- 
set the Northwest Association has 
enjoyed the active support of the 


best leadership in the region. Arch 
Davis, the first president, was fol- 
lowed by Knox Johnstone, president 
of the Bank of Davie in Mocksville. 
He, in turn, was followed by Bill 
Marshall, chairman of the State 
Planters Bank in Walnut Cove, 
Stokes County. Then came Banker 
Herman Coe of Dobson. The present 
president is Atwell Alexander, an 
outstanding poultryman from Alex- 
ander County. 

The emphasis on leadership from 
the banks is not coincidental. These 
men worked hard and long hours for 
the association because, for reasons 
of enlightened self-interest, they rec- 
ognized the cash returns that can 
come through regional enrichment. 
And they haven’t been alone in their 
efforts, either. For much the same 
reason, the professional, business, 
and industrial leadership of the 
Northwest have freely given their 
time to the association. 

Other regional organizations, pat- 
terned along the lines of the North- 
west Association, have sprung up in 
North Carolina over the past four 
years. Some have done well while 
others have not. 

In each instance the difference in 
results can be measured in terms of 
leadership. Where the top regional 
leadership gave the program a 
hearty endorsement and then with- 
drew, the program failed. Success 
has come only where the leaders of 
each county gave their time to these 
programs continuously and enthusi- 
astically and gave that time less as 
a matter of public service than as 
a cooly calculated investment in the 
future welfare of their own personal 
business. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.: “Since locating our new 
plant in Sparta (Allegany County) we have found our labor supply for our type 
of operation to be of the highest caliber” 
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Statements 


MEETS INDIVIDUAL BANKING 


Abbreviated or detailed statements, numerical 
or alphabetical account numbering, random or 
sequential posting—whatever approach you 
choose, IBM 650 Systems will meet your needs. 


With flexible IBM Systems, you get the tailor- 
made reports, account analyses and audit you 
must have to provide tighter management con- 
trol—even better customer service. 


For the full story of what IBM can do for Banks, 
call your local IBM representative, or write: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, A58-d, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
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No Magic 
in Monetary Policy 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from an address by Dr. WIL- 
HELM VOCKE, former president of 
the Deutsche Bundesbank, before 
the Monetary Conference at Arden 
House, N. Y. 


O you really believe there is any- 

thing new to be said about 
monetary policy? I do not. I think, 
on the contrary, that theoretically 
all monetary problems are solved al- 
ready. 

If we look at a given currency 
rroblem, then it is not necessary to 
ask science what to do. We have 
only to ask ourselves if we will and 
can apply the necessary measures. 
But just that is sometimes an awk- 
ward question, one of politics, of 
will, of courage, because the meas- 
ures to be applied are sometimes 
unpopular. And then things may 
come down to the plain truth that 
hard money cannot be based on soft 
measures only.’ 


Currency Serves Economy 


The competent authorities should 
ask themselves whether they have 
the firm and strong will and the 
power to defend the currency, or are 
they rather in the first place en- 
visaging aims which are not always 
compatible with stable money? 

It is a simple truth: currency has 
to serve economy and not economy 
to serve currency. But only a sound 
and stable currency can serve the 
economy, while inflation sooner or 
later must do harm in the economic, 
the social, and even the political 
sphere. That is the reason why we 
have to place stability of the cur- 
rency first. 


British Example 

The British declaration to give 
monetary stability the first place 
and to defend it by all means is an 
example for the world. They have 
realized that damage for the cur- 
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rency would entail graver damage 
for the most vital interests of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, it is in the 
nature of prosperity, of employment, 
of production, of trade, of consump- 
tion, of investments, to move in ups 
and downs, like the stock exchange 
and the farmer’s crops. We cannot 
avoid that. We can only contribute 
to bringing down the oscillations to 
relatively even and straight lines, 
while currency must be stable unless 
damage is to result in all the other 
spheres... . 


Purchasing Power 


What can be done about the de- 
terioration of the purchasing power 
of currencies? 

People often look upon deteriora- 
tion of the purchasing power as un- 
avoidable. ... It is a fact that today 
we have rising prices nearly every- 
where in the world. In Germany 
they are the result of full employ- 
ment, with its natural pressing for 
higher wages. This is accompanied 
by higher incomes generally, as a 
consequence of the raising of sal- 
aries, social rents, and so on, by acts 
of parliament. In addition to this, 
a policy of protectionism for agri- 
culture has been contributing to a 
higher price level. 

Also, people have developed a 
mentality to the effect that every- 
thing is moving upwards perpetu- 
ally: wages, income, prices, budget, 
production, employment, trade, ex- 
ports etc. 

Such a situation, such tendencies, 
and such a mentality, of course, in- 
duce an inflationary momentum. 

The central bank should not re- 
sign vis-a-vis such tendencies. It 
should interfere at the very begin- 
ning, in order to break such mental- 
ity, to stop a boom-like development. 
If prices were allowed to rise per- 
petually, then the dwindling of pur- 
chasing power may one day reach a 


point where confidence in the cur- 
rency would be shaken, and then in- 
flation would start upon its second 
and more dangerous phase. Then 
saving would increase no further; 
people would be inclined to spend 
money, to acquire tangible assets, 
and lightheartedly to invest bor- 
rowed money which they intend to 
repay by cheaper money. Tenden- 
cies towards capital flight would 
show, and one day the internal de- 
terioration of the money, the lack 
of confidence, would spread across 
the frontiers to the outside world, 
and then the external value of the 
money, the parity, could no longer 
be maintained. Then it might be too 
late. 


Publicity a Weapon 


Publicity is one of the sharpest 
weapons in the arsenal of a central 
bank. It should not be restricted to 
statistics, which interest only ex- 
perts and scientists. Never should 
publicity tend to a more or less 
superficial optimism, arguing that 
the central bank’s policy is always 
right or that some damage or pro- 
gressive deterioration in the pur- 
chasing power is insignificant. Pub- 
licity of the central bank means not 
only full sincerity but also wisdom, 
tact, and sometimes courage. A 
warning by the monetary authority 
in the right moment, showing plainly 
the consequences, will have a salu- 
tary and beneficial effect. 

In Germany we had, indeed, a de 
velopment of rising wages, rising in- 
come, rising prices. The central 
bank, in time and successfully, in- 
terfered and halted a boom-like de- 
velopment. When the success of such 
policy showed, the central bank was 
able to relax its restriction and fol- 
low a rather more liberal course. ... 

Central banks cannot take their 
course according to theories or 
books of science. Common _ sense 
must guide them. 

People are often on the look-out 
for a genius who will make possible 
things which until now were impos- 
sible, solving all difficulties by magic, 
a man holding in one hand inflation- 
ary monetary policy and, in the 
other, stable money. 

But one must not hope for the 
solution of currency or financial 
problems by tricks or by magic. It 
is swindle. A central banker should 
not be a magician, but a man of 
honesty, of courage, 
sense, and of practical experience. 
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Model of Chase Manhattan’s future Head Office 


The FRONTIERS of correspondent banking 


Horizons are pushed back. Frontiers recede. Yesterday’s unusual re- 
quirements become today’s routine. The correspondent bank relation- 
ship cannot be static, cannot be remote. 


That’s why—as other aspects of business become more complex—there’s 
growing appreciation of Chase Manhattan’s simple philosophy: To help 
in every way we can, to base this help on intimate understanding of your 
needs, to find new and better ways to be of service as, these needs change. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 
THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Service to Correspondents | 


Analyses of investment portfolios 
Around-the-clock mail pick-up 
Quick collection of items 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security orders 
Credit information + Full foreign services 
Safekeeping of securities 
Many personal services 
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Following the custom of the banks in the Sarasota, Fla., area, the Palmer First National Bank and Trust Company, Sara- 

sota, recently bought in a 4-H Club member’s prize-winning steer and displayed it in the bank lobby. On occasion, these 

animals are sold by the banks to one of the large meat-packing concerns; however, this year Palmer First National gave 
the butchered steer to the Sarasota Welfare Home (for the aged) 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
MARY B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


PCA Growth Is Pointed 
Up in New.A.B.A. Study 


HE rapid growth of Production 

Crédit Associations in agricul- 
turalflending is pointed up vividly 
in the 1958 edition of “Agricultural 
Credit and Related Data,” published 
recently -by the American Bankers 
Association. 

The 48-page booklet, containing 
tables, charts, and explanatory com- 
ment, was compiled and:-edited by 
the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Harry W. Schaller, president 
of the Citizens First. National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, is chairman of 
the Commission. 

Commenting on the data in the 
new edition, Mr. Schaller said: ‘In 
recent years, banks have been sub- 
ject to tremendous demands for 
loans of all types, and consequently 
some bankers may not be aware of 
the rapid growth. of the Production 
Credit Associations. During the past 
10 years, the volume of PCA loans 
has increased by 307%, while com- 
parable nonreal estate loans of banks 
has increased by 229%. During the 
past two years, PCA loans have in- 
creased by 37%, compared with bank 
loan increases of only 10%.” 
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Tables in the new booklet give 
complete breakdowns of figures on 
types of debt held by the various 
types of lenders—banks, insurance 
companies, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion agencies, and other Government 
agencies. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
to A.B.A. member banks at a cost 
of 50 cents each from the Agricul- 
tural Commission, American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Bank Fosters Sheep Raising 


N cooperation with the county 

agent, the Brookhaven Bank and 
Trust Company, Brookhaven, Miss., 
agrees upon a farmer who will buy 
25 ewes and a buck, usually at a cost 
of approximately $750, and the bank 
carries the loan for a year free of in- 
terest. This program has resulted 
in starting a sheep-raising industry 
in Pike and Lincoln counties, Missis- 
sippi. 

Reporting on this program, Presi- 
dent S. E. Babington. used the case 
of Mike Rebold to emphasize the 
value of the program: 

Mike was a 12-year-old 4-H Club 
boy and the only child of a member 
of the board of supervisors. In May 
1956, with the co-signature of his 
father, he borrowed $750 to buy 25 
ewes and a buck. He now is 14 and 


he has 48 ewes, two bucks, and 40 
lambs, or a total of 90 head in all. 
Last year from 25 ewes he raised 27 
lambs and sold 15 lambs. This year 
he plans to keep 15 ewe lambs and 
sell 25 lambs. He also plans to add 
60 ewes and two bucks, thus bring- 
ing his flock to 110. 

Mr. Babington reports that Mike 
Rebold long ago paid off the loan of | 
$750 and that he has a $100 surplus. 


Answers That Boost Economy 


Aw of 44 Virginians, mostly 
farmers, participated in a 3-day 
farm tour of North Carolina with a 
few of the possible answers to the 
question: ‘What can the farmer with 
a small operation today do to im- 
prove his economic conditions?” 

The Campbell County Bank, Rust- 
burg, Va., under the supervision of 
Russell L. Upshaw, vice-president 
and farm credit manager, sponsored 
the tour of some of the more pro- 
gressive farms of northwestern and 
central North Carolina. 

Here are some of the answers the § 
farmers learned from their neigh- 
bors to the south that might help 
them boost their economy: (1) Use 
a more diversified type of farm op- 
eration; (2) make an effort to bring 
light industries into the area; (3) 
work out some cooperative enter- | 
prises for better grading, processing, 
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and packaging of food products so 
they will be acceptable for distribu- 
tion by local food merchants; (4) 
use hybrid seeds and plants that are 
known to be disease resistant; and 
(5) be wise in the use of commercial 
fertilizer and lime through soil test- 
ing. 

At a barbecued supper, Leon 
Lentz, vice-president, Wachovia Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, told the Virginians how to 
improve their economic condition. 
First, he said, bring in industry, if 
possible, by making a survey and de- 
termining a need for it; second, work 
on a more diversified program of 
farming; third, try to attract tour- 
ists to the area; and fourth, work on 
community development. 


Course in “Economics of 
Farm Machinery” Offered 


NEW course “Economics of Farm 
Machinery” will be offered for 
the first time at the 13th annual 
resident session of the New York 
State Bankers Association’s Bankers 
School of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, on August 17-22. 
Classroom instruction will deal 
with how much machinery a farmer 
should have, operating costs, and 
capital investments in machinery re- 
quired for different types of farm- 
ing. A field trip to a sizable, success- 
fully operated farm business where 
various pieces of equipment will be 
demonstrated and their use ex- 
plained will be a feature of the 
course. 


Contract Farming Contract 


ny interesting development in con- 
tract farming is reported in the 
Agricultural Bulletin of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association. The bul- 
letin quotes a portion of the con- 
tract, as reported to it by a corre- 
spondent, entered into by a large 
packer with farmers. The packer in 
question cooperates with six major 
feed companies in the area. 

Some of the requirements of the 
contract, as reported by the KBA, 
are as follows: 


“*(1) Hogs must be of meat type. 


“*(2) All hogs must be reared in con- 
finement. 


““(3) The contract is of a three-year 
duration. 

The feed company and a repre- 
sentative of the packing company super- 
Vises the operation of the individual farms. 

““(5) The financing is done by the feed 
company. Some of the feed companies are 
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lending 100% of the purchase of sows, feed, 
buildings, and equipment. Others are only 
financing feed used in raising and fattening 
the hogs. 


“*(6) The packing company agrees to 
pay: For No. 1 hogs delivered to their 
plant, 75 cents per hundred weight above 
the high-low average for the week: For No. 
2 hogs they will pay the high-low average 
for the week for No. 1 to No. 3 hogs. For 
No. 3 hogs they will pay 50 cents below the 
high-low average for the week. 


“*(7) The operation on the farm is to 
be set up so that the packing company will 
receive a uniform number of hogs through- 
out the year. They are suggesting that 
mere have units of 12 or a multiple of 

SOWS. 


“*(8) The packing company will advise 
the farmer when his hogs should be de- 
livered to the market.’ 


“A few other provisions: Since the hogs 
are under contract they will not be han- 
dled by a commission firm, so the grower 
saves the commission cost in selling. The 
hogs will go through the stockyards and 
the grower is charged a 25 or 30 cents per 
head yardage fee.” 


The KBA bulletin further 
its correspondent as stating: 


“*A\ number of farmers have 


quotes 


already 
signed up, but the plan has met with some 
opposition on the part of commission men 
and competitive stockyards. Also some 
farm people seem to be a little reluctant to 
sign a contract giving up their right to 
determine when hogs should be marketed. 


‘Tee is my opinion that we will see an 
expansion of integration in the livestock 
industry or contract farming as long as we 
have somewhat of a depressed supply and 
demand situation in agriculture. Farmers 
who need extra money will accept con- 
tracts where they are able to get credit 
and with this credit set up a new enter- 
prise to expand their total farm income. 
Also at the present time the price of hogs 
is favorable and farmers can see a profit 
in the immediate future.’ ” 


Free Checking for FFA Boys 


pe checking services are pro- 
vided to all high school boys who 
are members of the Sutton, Nebr., 
Chapter, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica by the Sutton State Bank. 

The vocational agriculture in- 
structor during instruction on proj- 
ect record keeping informs the fresh- 
men boys of this service and encour- 
ages them to visit the bank and open 
an account. The bank determines 
who is eligible to receive this free 
service from a list of members sub- 
mitted by the chapter each fall. 

The FFA advisor, Don Ogle, feels 
that this encourages thrift among 
the members and is a direct applica- 
tion of good project record keeping 
and farm business training. It is 
also a means of encouraging stu- 


dents of vocational agriculture to - 


become FFA members, as the sav- 
ings on check charges more than 
equal the individual dues paid to 
the local chapter by the student. 
The Sutton State Bank considers 
this free service to FFA members 
fine public relations as well as a 
means of encouraging young farm- 
ers in the Sutton area. During the 
past five years many FFA custom- 
ers have grown into regular custom- 


ers when the young farmers have 
gone into full scale farm operations 
after graduating from high school. 


Nonfarmers Determine 
Farm Legislative Policy 


grew 90% of United States vot- 
ers are nonfarmers, but they 
can determine to a large extent 
United States legislative policies 
which affect the long-run economy 
of America’s agriculture, according 
to Dr. Lawrence E. Kreider, assist- 
ant secretary of the Agricultural 
Commission of the A.B.A. 

Dr. Kreider declared that “if 60,- 
000,000 American voters were to be- 
come adequately informed relative 
to the nature of our agricultural in- 
dustry and were to reflect this un- 
derstanding at their next trip to the 
polls, the farm problem would be 
greatly alleviated.” 


Good Seeds Are Vital 


RECENT survey made in South 

Carolina shows that 86.1% of 
the farmers planting small grain 
(oats, wheat, barley, etc.) in that 
state were using seed of unknown 
origin, purity or germination. 

This practice is common, not only 
in South Carolina, but all over the 
country, and it’s costing farmers 
thousands of dollars in reduced 
yields and weed-killing expense each 
year. The farmer is gambling, with 
the odds against him, that the seed 
is all right. If he’s borrowed money 
to finance the crop, the bank may be 
gambling right along with him! 

In seed, as in other things, you 
get what you pay for. Seed from 
a reputable dealer may cost a little 
more than that bought from a neigh- 
bor or saved from last year’s crop, 
but it has a tag to show the exact 
germination and number of weed 
seed, and the dealer must be able to 
prove his claim as to what variety it 
is. Unknown seed can be, and often 
is, low in germination, high in weed 
count, and from a variety not 
adapted to the area or not resistant 
to disease. 

Though seed is not the only fac- 
tor to consider in planting a crop, it 
is as important as any of the others, 
and even the best of conditions will 
not guarantee a good crop if the seed 
is bad. 

LEE CORKELL 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Farm Equipment Investments 


Fluctuations, Guides, and Lender Responsibilities 


Dr. KREIDER is an agricultural 
economist and is assistant secretary 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 


VER $1-billion in farm equip- 
ment loans are held by banks. 
Outstandings exceed one-third 

of the annual volume of motor ve- 
hicles, machinery, and equipment 
purchased by United States farmers 
in recent years. Mechanization ac- 
counts for nearly one-fifth of the 
stated purpose of all bank farm 
loans. It appears obvious that lend- 
ers’ policies and decisions greatly 
affect farmers’ expenditures for 
equipment. 


Bankers’ Decisions 
Aid Farm Progress 


Mechanization is helping farmers 
produce over twice as much per 
man-hour of less laborious labor as 
in 1940. It is in the best interests 
of each community: and in our best 
interests as bankers to use credit 
services to encourage efficient busi- 
nessmen, including farmers, to have 
adequate machinery and equipment 
—neither too much nor too little. 


Credit Needs Fiuctuate 


Lenders can improve services to 
farmers and planning of asset port- 
folios by having a good idea of the 
volume of machinery credit to ex- 
pect. From year to year farm equip- 
ment sales and related credit serv- 
ices fluctuate widely. Twice during 
the last half-century, sales declined 
50% or more within a year. As re- 
cent as 1952, the rate of sales de- 
clined about 15% within 12 months. 
Sales increased at an equally im- 
pressive rate after World War II. 
Individual communities experienced 
even sharper changes. 


Causes of Fluctuations 

Based on past experience, the fol- 
lowing three factors indicate under- 
lying trends in farm equipment sales 
and related credit needs. 


LAWRENCE E. KREIDER 


First, United States agriculture is 
obviously in an era of mechaniza- 
tion. Farmers’ annual capital ex- 
penditures for motor vehicles, ma- 
chinery, and equipment in the 1950s 
were about five times the level of the 
1920s and 1930s. This long-run 
trend accentuated a rapid increase 
in expenditures during five periods 
within the last 50 years. 

Physical inventories of machinery 
and motor vehicles per farm—meas- 
ured at constant prices—increased 
more than threefold from 1940 to 
1957 (Chart 1). Inventories of ma- 
chinery increased faster than any 
other major farm item and show 
signs of further increase. 

Second, farm income and the rate 
of farm mechanization are closely 
related, as would be expected. In- 
creased capital expenditures during 
periods of favorable farm income 
typically more than offset increased 
farm income. Accordingly, the de- 
mand for farm loans has tended to 
increase with income. Conversely, 
capital equipment expenditures and 
credit demands have decreased dur- 
ing periods of falling farm income. 

Third, the excess of depreciation 
over new investments during much 
of the 1920s and 1930s created a 
vacuum of replacement needs. This 
was to be filled to overflowing as 
wartime assembly lines were con- 
verted to the production of domestic 
machinery, including tractors and 
farm implements (Chart 2). 

The relatively low rate of net in- 
vestment during more recent years 
is an underlying positive factor in 
the current demand for farm ma- 
chinery. From 1951 to 1957, net in- 
vestments declined. In 1956 and 
1957, as will be true in 1958 unless 
sales increase about 10%, the de- 
preciation of machinery on farms 
exceeded purchases. This disinvest- 
ment suggests that a new backlog 
of pressure for increased expendi- 
tures is being built up. Assuming 
the long-run trend to be toward 
increased mechanization, how long 
will farmers “eat into” machinery 


and equipment capital inventories? 
If present indications of relatively 
stable or increasing income per farm 
and of strength in the machinery 
market are sustained, bankers will 
be called on to help make an in- 
creasing number of decisions on 
farm equipment investments. 


Why Yardsticks? 


As demands for machinery credit 
increase, rules of thumb can be more 
helpful to farmers and lenders in 
avoiding extremes of overinvestment 
or underinvestment. However, sta- 
tistical measures have limitations. 
First, unknowns, such as precise ad- 
vantages of timely operations, must 
be recognized. Second, most lenders 
are busy enough to preclude taking 
time to compute with great detail 
and accuracy the most appropriate 
motor vehicle, machinery, and equip- 
ment combination for each farm 
credit customer. Even if lenders 
could do so, few would strictly im- 
pose refined statistical measures on 
farm customers. 

Thus a combination of counseling 
with extension personnel plus rea- 
sonably flexible yardsticks appears 
to be about the best approach to the 
problem. 


How Much Total Machinery? 

A group of Indiana commercial 
family farms had the following av- 
erage machinery inventories :! 


Machinery inventory 


Type of farm per tillable acre 


Hog-feeder cattle 
Crop 
Laying flock 
Hog-beef cow 
Machinery and equipment cash ex- f 
penses, including purchases, aver- 
aged $3,587 on 493 farms including 
those listed above. This represented 
21% of all cash expenses. 

On a group of 59 dairy farms of 


11956 Farm Business Summary, Purdue 
University. 
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36 to 50 cows each in New York 
State, machinery inventories aver- 
aged $10,178 per farm in 1956.? 
Total annual machinery costs aver- 
aged $3,669. This was 25% of all 
farm expenses and is expected to 
increase aS more bulk milk tanks 
and other mechanical devices are 
installed. A saving on this one-fifth 
to one-fourth of all annual expenses 
obviously would affect debt repay- 
ment capacity. 

Getting the job done with a low 
machinery investment per cow was 
one way of reducing costs and in- 
creasing labor income per operator 
on the New York farms mentioned 
above. On 10 farms with low annual 
machinery costs per cow, machinery 
investments averaged $175 per cow 
vs. $340 on 10 farms with high ma- 
chinery costs per cow. The average 
for the 59 farms was $243. Part of 
the deviation between high and low 
machinery costs may have been due 
to differences in acreages, intensity 
of operation, or diversification. How- 
ever, the farms with low machinery 
costs per cow also had low average 
machinery and equipment invest- 
ments of $88 per crop acre vs. $112 
on the farms with high machinery 
costs per cow. 


*Greene, Ted Whitney, A Study of Ma- 
chinery Investment and Expenses on New 
York Dairy Farms, unpublished thesis, Cor- 
nell University, 1958. Dr. Greene is now 
with the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Pomeroy, Wash. 


Chart 1 


PHYSICAL INVENTORIES OF MACHINERY AND MOTOR VEHICLES 
PER UNITED STATES FARM JANUARY 1, 1940 TO 1957 


$4,000 
1957 Prices 


How Much Tractor Power? 


Tractors represent about one-fifth 
of all farm mechanization. They are 
the most important single mechan- 
ical item from the standpoint of 
farm credit and debt repayment 
capacity. 

What tractor power combinations 
have farmers found most desirable? 
In a study of 124 Midwest farms, 
the following were the most prev- 
alent :3 


Tillable Tractor 
acres combinations 


Under 125 One 2-plow tractor 

125-200 one or two 2-plow tractors 

201-300 one 3-plow plus one 2-plow 
tractor 


Over 300 two 3-plow tractors or more 


The dividing line between 1- and 2- 
tractor farms was generally between 
125 and 200 tillable acres. Based 
on detailed estimates of those 124 
farmers, a farm of 160 tillable acres 
could be operated with about equal 
power economy with any of the fol- 
lowing combinations: 

a 2-plow tractor 

a 3-plow tractor 

a 2-plow plus a 1-plow tractor 


a 3-plow plus a 1-plow tractor 
two 2-plow tractors 


However, hourly costs were expected 
to increase sharply as more power, 
such as a 3-plow plus a 2-plow trac- 
tor, was used. 


8 Kreider, Lawrence E., Costs, Use and 
Performance Rates of General Purpose 
Tractors on a Central Indiana Farm, un- 
published thesis, Purdue University, 1951. 


What Determines Efficiency? 


Motor vehicle and machinery ex- 
penses include (a) operating costs 
such as fuel, oil, repairs, and ser- 
vicing and (b) fixed costs such as 
depreciation, interest, housing, taxes, 
and insurance. Most fixed costs are 
incurred regardless of the hours or 
acres for which machinery is used. 

Fixed costs normally account for 
about one-half of all tractor costs. 
Spreading this cost over more hours 
of use obviously reduces the average 
cost per hour. Likewise, as other 
machinery and equipment is used for 
more hours or more acres, average 
costs go down. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture and several land grant 
colleges have made studies of recom- 
mended minimum levels of efficient 
usage. 

The following summarizes one of 
them :# 


Recommended 
minimum 


Type of equipment level of usage 


Tractors: 
Farms with one (hours) 
Farms with two (hours) 
Farms with three (hours) 
Farms with four or more 
(hours) 


750 
1,400 
2,500 


4,000 


Bottom plows: 


2 12-inch (acres) 50 
2 14-inch (acres) 70 


4Darley, R. D., and Suter, R. C., “How 
Much Do You Use Your Farm Machin- 
ery?” The Farm Outlook, University of 
Missouri, November 1952, as reported in 
Implement and Tractor, February 22, 1958. 


Chart 2 


ANNUAL FARM EQUIPMENT CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES AND DEPRECIATION 


Billions of Dollars 


EXPENDITURES 


DEPRECIATION 


1940 1943 1946 1949 1952 1955 1957 


Source: Balance Sheet of United States Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Economic Indicators, United 
States Government Printing Office, appropriate issues. 
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Source: Data from The Farm Income Situation, United States 
Department of Agriculture, July 1957 
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2 16-inch (acres) 
3 14-inch (acres) 


Disk plows: 
2-disk (acres) 
3-disk (acres) 


Middlebusters : 


2-row (acres) 
3-row (acres) 


Disk harrows: 


Straight (acres) 
Tandem (acres) 
Stalk cutters (acres) 
Grain drills (acres) 

Listers (acres) 


Planters: 


2-row, corn (acres) 

2-row, general purpose (acres) 

4-row, general purpose (acres) 
Cultivators, 2-row (acres) 


WORDS 
FOR 
ARIZONA 


A-do-be is really a three-syllable word, but it’s plain ’dobe to us... 
a type of soil that’s common in Arizona. We have an attractive as- 
a total of 113,909 square miles of 
soil, fetchingly arranged as valleys, mountains, mesas and canyons. 
There is, as a matter of fact, enough to make Arizona the fifth larg- 


sortment of other types, too... 


est state in the union. 


And we're using it. Manufacturers are building plants and ware- 
houses on it. The largest Ponderosa pine forest on earth thrives on 
it. Farmers grow choice crops on it all year ’round. Hundreds of 
thousands of Arizona householders plant shrubs and flowers in it. 


Mower, 7-foot (acres) 
Side delivery rake (acres) 
Hay baler (bales) 


Combine: 


5-foot, drawn (acres) 
6-foot, drawn (acres) 
12-foot, self-propelled (acres) 


Corn picker: 


l-row (acres) 

2-row (acres) 
Field forage chopper (tons) 
Manure spreader (loads) 


Another study arrived at break- 
even points to be considered by 
farmers when judging whether to 
own or custom hire farm equip- 
ment 


Once you've set foot on Arizona soil, you'll 
know why the Baby State is also the fastest 
growing state. 

Business grows in Arizona, too. “Ari- 
zona’s Bank” is ready to put its services and 
resources at your command whether you are 
interested in Arizona’s soil, people, markets 


or opportunities ! 


Bavwk” 
Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
53 CONVENIENT OFFICES reoeea: oerosi msurance conroranion RESOURCES $491 MILLION 


Break 
Job even point 


Plow old ground (acres) 
Plow sod ground (acres) 
Spread fertilizer (acres) 
Spread manure (acres) 
Disk harrow (acres) 
Seed grass (acres) 

Seed small grain (acres) 
Plant corn (acres) 
Cultivate corn (acres) 
Mow hay (acres) 

Spray weeds (acres) 
Rake hay (acres) 

Bale hay (acres) 
Harvest forage (acres) 
Combine small grain (acres) 
Harvest corn (acres) 
Saw wood (cords) 


®* Frick, G. E., and Weeks, S. B., When ty 
Hire and When to Own Farm Equipment 
on New England Dairy Farms, University 
of New Hampshire. 


Broader Responsibilities of 
More Important Nature 


To what extent can lenders, ina 
foresighted manner, accept respons. 
ibilities beyond converting deposits 
or savings to assets, such as me 
chinery loans? Should lenders use 
credit services to encourage efficient 
farmers to make needed machinery 
investments when farm income is 
down? Typically, that is when farm. 
ers can get the best buys. Related 
credit programs might stand a bet 
ter chance of timely repayment. 
Dealers also could benefit by spread: 
ing fixed costs over a larger volume 
of business during periods of low 
farm income. 

Further, to what extent should 
lenders encourage farmers to make 
appropriate machinery investments] 
during periods of low income ani 
discourage overinvestments, especi- 
ally during boom periods and thus 
help counteract business cycles? 

Sooner or later, an_ increasing 
number of thinking people will ask 
businessmen, including those in ou 
chosen field of banking, what they’rt 
doing to alleviate sharp fluctuations 
in capital-type investments such 4s 
mechanization. Such fluctuations 
may be among the most importait 
causes of onerous excesses of busi) 
ness cycles. 

It will be in the public interest 
and bode well for the banking sys 
tem if we take the lead in moderat: 
ing year-to-year extremes of ove 
or underinvestment. By so doing, 
we can more nearly chart a cours 
compatible with effective bank ser 
vices and avoid future restrictive 
straight jackets of centralized cor 
trol. Machinery yardsticks represet! 
a step to facilitate sound, long-rul 
investments on a relatively stable 
basis (END) 
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“You have brought many new customers to the bank,” says Mr. Burns (left). “And you have sent many folks to our store,” Mr. Dougan replies. 


“20 YEARS OF TEAMWORK 
HAS PAID US BOTH” 


—Ray L. Burns, Executive Vice-President, The Citizens State Bank of Petersburg, Indiana 


Twenty years ago, E. P. Dougan walked with their Purina Dealers.” 
into The Citizens State Bank of Peters- kk Ok 


burg, Indiana, with nothing but an idea your bank may find a valued teammate 

and the desire to succeed as a feed mer- jy, the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 

chant. The bank financed the start of his gych banker-merchant activity can make 

noe steady an important contribution to com- 
rowth and now makes deposits ranging : . 

$50,000 to $60,000 a month. 


The community has profited, too, by 
having this banker-merchant team ac- 
tive for two decades. Broiler growing and 
turkey raising, for example, were intro- 
duced in the Petersburg area by the 
bank and Dougan Farm Supply. These 
enterprises are successful today because 
of the bank’s financing, Mr. Dougan’s 
knowledge of poultry raising and market- 
ing, and the industry of farm folks. 


‘We have not had a single loss on broilers 
or turkeys,” says Ray L. Burns, executive 
peogeuncent of the bank, “and we per “This collateral grows in value day by day,” Banker 
ound production loans on cattle an Burns observes as he discusses poultry raising with 


hogs to be equally satisfactory. I cer- Dealer Dougan and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jochim, who 
tainly recommend that bankers work grow turkeys and broilers. 


SERVICE 


PURINA... .vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


July 1958 85 
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DEPOSIT IN TRUST 


In New Jersey a deposit in trust 
is terminated by depositor's sur- 
vival of named beneficiary. 


HEN one deposits money in his 

name in trust for another and 
there is no other evidence of the 
depositor’s intention, a tentative or 
“Totten” trust is created. Generally, 
the beneficiary will be entitled to the 
balance in the account at the time 
of the depositor’s death. 

Where, however, the beneficiary 
predeceases the depositor, the tenta- 
tive trust terminates, and the funds 
on deposit vest in the depositor. 

This general rule was followed by 
the United States District Court for 
New Jersey in a recent case of first 
impression in that jurisdiction. 

A savings account had been opened 
in a New Jersey bank in September 
1933, by a depositor in trust for a 
friend. The beneficiary died in June 
1939, predeceasing the depositor. 
The depositor died without having 
changed the form of the account. 

The United States sought to re- 
cover the balance in the account to 
satisfy a claim for income tax de- 
ficiencies assessed against the bene- 
ficiary of the account. The Govern- 
ment contended that the depositor’s 
administrator had no interest in the 
deposit and that the proceeds be- 
longed to the beneficiary’s estate. 

The court rejected this contention 
and ruled that, in the absence of 
“some unequivocal act during the 
depositor’s lifetime which would give 
rise to an irrevocable trust,” the 
trust terminated when the benefi- 
ciary predeceased the depositor. The 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Deposit in Trust—Practice of Law 


depositor’s administrator was, there- 
fore, entitled to the balance on de- 
posit. 

The court determined the owner- 
ship of the account as of June 1939, 
the date of the beneficiary’s death. 
At that time, the New Jersey De- 
posit in Trust statute made no pro- 
vision for the disposition of funds 
where the depositor survived the 
beneficiary. 

The statute, Stat. Anno. §17:9A- 
216(A) (2), now provides that, where 
the depositor survives the named 
beneficiary, the beneficiary’s death 
terminates the trust and title to the 
moneys on deposit vest in the de- 
positor, “free and clear of the trust.” 
U. S. v. Williams (U.S. Dist. Ct., 
N.J.) 160 Fed. Supp. 761. 


PRACTICE OF LAW 


Salaried attorneys cannot repre- 
sent banks in probate proceed- 
ings involving estates administer- 
ed by banks. 


N State Bar Association of Con- 

necticut v. Connecticut Bank & 
Trust Company (Conn. Super. Ct., 
1957) 131 Atl. (2d) 646, previously 
reported in BANKING, June 1957, the 
court held that it was proper for 
banks to have salaried attorneys 
represent them in. certain legal mat- 
ters connected with estates admin- 
istered by the banks. 

On appeal, the Supreme Court of 
Errors disagreed with this conclu- 
sion. It ruled that the lower court 
had erred in “concluding as a matter 
of law that each defendant’s 
[bank’s] appearance and representa- 
tion at probate court hearings by 
attorneys who were salaried em- 


ployees could not and did not com 
stitute the unlawful practice of law,’ 

Only duly admitted members of 
the bar may practice law. It is not 
a profession in which corporations 
may lawfully engage. If a corpora 
tion cannot practice law directly, it 
“cannot do so indirectly by employ- 
ing competent lawyers to practiee 
for it, since that would be an evasion 
which the law will not tolerate.” — 

The court ruled that it was proper 
for the banks to disseminate gen- 
eral information on Federal and state 
tax laws and estate planning, and 
also to review wills and trust agree 
ments in which the banks had been 
named as executors and trustees. 
In such circumstances, the banks 
were acting primarily for themselves 
in obtaining customers and, there 
fore, these activities did not consti- 
tute the practice of law. 

However, there was disagreement 
with the lower court’s conclusion 
that the drafting of probate peti- 
tions, accounts, inventories and ap- 
plications for probate of wills, by 
trust department employees, some 
of whom were attorneys, did not 
constitute the unlawful practice of 
law. 

The Supreme Court noted that 
the preparation of estate tax re 
turns and the appearance before the 
tax authorities by their employees, 
attorneys or laymen, did not neces- 
sarily involve the banks in the un- 
lawful practice of law. 

However, cautioned the court, if 
the “preparation of the tax returns 
or the matters dealt with involved 
tax law problems of a type such 
that their solution. would be ‘com- 
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you 
were 
having a 
midnight 


snack... 


...-our armored truck picked up 
28,000 cash items at the airport 


Nothing could be more leisurely than a 
midnight snack. 

But no one could be less leisurely than 
we while this is going on—and the city sleeps. 
All through the night, our armored trucks 
are speeding to and from the airport to pick 
up cash items for processing. 

On a typical trip at midnight, for in- 
stance, we picked up 28,000 items—and sped 
them directly to the bank without so much 


as a moment’s delay at the post office. All 
told, about a quarter-ton of cash items are 
hurried to us each day from the airport. 

Is it any wonder, correspondents from 
coast-to-coast like to do business with us? 

If you would like to know how we can 
save you money by saving you time, why not 
get in touch with us? 

We’d be glad to discuss it with you in 
your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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monly understood. to be the practice 
of law,’ we would hold that the acts 
performed constituted the unlaw- 
ful practice of law.”’ (Supreme Court 
of Errors, 140 ATL. [2d] 863. 


BRIEF NOTES 
ON OTHER CASES 


Taxation of bank deposits. Where 
Kentucky corporation had division 
offices in other states, and divisions 
maintained bank accounts in such 
states, from which accounts opera- 
tional expenses of divisions were 


paid, Kentucky could not levy direct 
ad valorem property tax on such 
deposits. Business situs of deposits 
was not in Kentucky, and attempted 
levy of tax was unconstitutional. 
Standard Oil Company v. Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (Ky.) 311 S. W. 
(2d) 372. 


Demand instruments. Under §7, 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
providing that where no time for 
payment is expressed in an instru- 
ment it is payable on demand, note 
containing following language, “‘Due 
Temporary Loan,” is a demand note. 


‘Trends and outlook for 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 
at mid-year 1958 | 


a their take-home income 
for banks, corporations and 
individual investors, tax-ex- 


empt bonds continue to 
present a very tangible ad- 


vantage over taxable in- 


vestments—and this advantage 
will be little affected by any tax revisions. 


This and other aspects of modern investing are dis- 


cussed in our new 1958 Mid-Year Survey of the Tax- 
Exempt Bond Market. Available to you without cost or 
obligation, the Survey examines today’s investment oppor- 
tunities, developments affecting the market, supply and 
demand, prices, trends, outlook . . .. and helps you ap- 
praise these factors in relation to your own investment 
requirements. 

Send for this informative and up-to-date Survey, and 
receive with it our tax comparison chart showing the in- 
come required from taxable securities to equal the yield 


from tax-exempt bonds. Ask for folder KC-7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Words, “temporary loan” do not fix 
date for payment other than on 
demand. Thompson v. Hilleweart 
(Colo.) 321 Pac. (2d) 623. 


Deposit in two names. Where de- 
positor added daughter’s name to his 
savings account, but neither a sig. 
nature card nor withdrawal or sur. 
vival agreement was signed by the 
parties, and passbook was found 
among depositor’s belongings after 
his death, no gift inter vivos of the 
account was established. Balfour's 
Estate v. Seitz (Pa.) 140 Atl. (2d) 
441. 


Savings bonds. Where U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds were owned by husband 
and wife as “joint tenants” and both 
were later declared legally incom- 
petent, joint tenancy was not ter- 
minated by incompetency of either 
party, and bonds passed to surviving 
husband. Zumbrunnen v. Niebuhr 
(Wis.) 89 N.W. (2d) 215. 


Promissory notes. Words ‘“Condi- 
tional Acceptance Premium Notes” 
appearing on face of notes renders 
them non-negotiable. Bank to which 
such notes are transferred by en- 
dorsement for value before maturity 
cannot be a holder in due course. 
Johnson v. Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank (Ga. App.) 102 SE. 
(2d) 680. 


U.S. Steel Offers Banks 
New Shoppers Show- 
case Program 


As an important part of its new 
“Steelmark” campaign to increase 
consumer preference for products 
made of steel, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion has developed special “Shop- 
pers Showcase” promotion kits, 
which will be offered-to banks and 
their newspapers to help them de- 
velop community-wide events to 
stimulate local business activity. 
The free offer from U. S. Steel in- 
cludes display, advertising, and di- 
rect mail materials and ideas for 
banks, and a complete mat service 
for their newspapers. This is the 
promotion to which BANKING has 
alluded recently. The complete 
story will appear in our August 
issue. 
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Mir. Loan Officer 


| AWRENCE 


FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
ARE YOUR “ACE-IN-THE-HOLE”’ 


Inventory financing through Lawrence Field Warehouse 
receipts is an important method of credit accommodation. 
Lawrence receipts enable you to convert your open lines 
tosafe, secured loans. So, Mr. Loan Officer, make valued 
friends of customers—new and old—by recommending 


Lawrence Field Warehouse service. 


LAWRENCE ON .WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS -..IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


July 1958 
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CITY NATIONAL... 


We Kansas Citians are often world- 
nomads, both for pleasure and for profit. 
Fun-wise, we're served by 40 travel 
agencies, and you're apt to find us on 
most any sunny foreign shore. Business- 
wise, our Kansas City firms engage in 
a sizeable volume of foreign trade. In 
1956, we exported $194 million in goods, 
while importing $114 million from more 
than 90 different countries. 


City National is also “foreign-minded.” 
To best serve 100’s of commercial cus- 
tomers and our over 1,000 correspondent 
banks, our foreign banking department 
maintains direct contact with 80 banks 
in 70 distant lands. Services include 
purchase and sale of foreign exchange; 
research for new markets; commercial 
letters of credit; cabled money trans- 
fers; specialized import-export services. 


Your Kansas City Account /s Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


Established 1913 


UNITED FRUIT 


Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Payable July 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record June 13, 1958. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., May 19, 1958 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Bargains in 


Publicity 
NEIL VANDERPOEL 


The author is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Petersburg Bank, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


search, subliminal advertising, 

hidden persuaders, and other 
conjurations of Madison Avenue’s 
wizards, many of the nation’s larger 
financial institutions are seeking 
new customers at costs ranging from 
5 cents per head to prices that would 
test the conscience of a_ticket- 
scalper with the last two seats to 
My Fair Lady. 

A progressive newspaper will give 
an editor’s perusal to everything 
submitted. Therefore the better the 
quality of the news release, the eas- 
ier it is to determine the present and 
future acceptance of offerings from 
your organization. 

A typical example of twisting a 
run-of-the-mill situation into a news 
story occurred last fall when an of- 
ficers’ rest room had to be removed 
to enlarge the bank’s savings de- 
partment. Ordinarily, the removal 
of a toilet would not be newsworthy 
in a city of 150,000-plus potential 
depositors, but by the simple expedi- 
ent of having Hubert Rutland, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


I this era of motivational re- 


Recipe: President plus hammer plus 
camera 
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WHEN YOU DECIDE TO INTO DRIVE-UP BANKING... 


de be sure to look into this daring departure in drive-up window design 


The Herring-HalleMarvin Five Star Constellation model 
offers the ultimate in drive-up customer service. 


A practical departure from the conventional in function 


as well as design, it has already won the acclaim of 


lus TRAFFIC-STOPPING 


bankers and architects from coast to coast. 


BEAUTY ON THE 
OUTSIDE... The weather-shielded depository drawer, with ultra- 
in the clean : 
simplicity of its convenient, automatic front opening, has a hinged lid 
modern lines. of bullet-resistive glass. Contents are visible, yet com- 
pletely shielded from rain, wind and snow. 
Other important features include extra-long 18-inch 
TRAFFIC-MOVING H J j itive inter- 
EFFICIENCY ON drawer extension, ” button operation, sensitive inter. 
THE INSIDE... com system, 180° visibility for the teller. 
in the ultra- 
convenient teller For complete description of all the exciting 
facilities. features and construction details of this thor- 


oughly new drive-up equipment, ask for brochure 
on the Five Star Constellation Drive-Up Window. 


HERRING*HALL* MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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SAMPLES AND PRI 


How TI sells home ownership 
to your customers... 
protects them, too/ 


Why own a home? 


PETS! 


You'll find that it's simply more fan to keep pets 
hen your own home. 


find that bumes need protection 


Title Insurance and 
gn 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance is selling the bene- 
fits of owning property ... benefits like Pets and Hobbies and 
Flowers and Children. 


When your customers buy in California, be sure to give their 
property, and all the many benefits that go with it, the safe, 
sure protection of a Title Insurance policy. 

T.I.’s fast, low-cost dependable title service is made possible by 


America’s largest staff of title specialists, complete land records 
in 15 California counties, and 65 years of title service experience. 


Remember—the best safeguard for buyers, sellers and lenders 
is a Title Insurance and Trust Company policy. 


America’s Largest 
Title Company 


“*You can be sure 
when TI insures”’ 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 - MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary companies in fifteen California counties) 


100,000 


bankers read 


37,000 copies of 


BANKING 


every month 
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bank’s president, swing a hammer 
against the doomed wall with a 
photographer a good three handle- 
lengths away, a total of 41 column 
inches was garnered between the two 
St. Petersburg papers. 

The oddity of a retiring teller do- 
ing a turn-about and preparing a 
big spaghetti dinner for the staff 
was good enough to be used locally 
and by the wire services, as well. 

A recent promotional display in 
the lobby resulted in an unintended 
sequel-spread. 

The bank’s promotion department 
borrowed a regulation mail box, and 
posed a fashionably dressed manne- 
quin from a St. Petersburg shop as 


Mannequin banks by mail 


if posting one of the bank’s “bank- 
by-mail’’ envelopes. A poster on the 
face of the box described it as ‘‘one 
of the 301 receiving tellers in this 
area open 24 hours a day.” 

The display was set up after hours 
on Monday with a picture-story 
scheduled for Tuesday morning’s 
editions. Upon opening the bank at 
5:30 the following morning, the 
bank’s custodian aged 10 years in 
10 seconds when, in groping his way 
through the darkened bank, he came 
face to face with a beautiful girl. 
Thus an amusing sequel was born. 

As pointed out earlier, dozens of 
incidents worthy of publication oc- 
cur each month in the smaller banks 
and hundreds happen in the major 
institutions. Recognizing them and 
following through to the proper de- 
partment of the newspaper is all 
that is required. 
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- YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 


THE CITY THAT DIDN'T EXIST A MONTH AGO 


Every 30 days the U.S. adds as many new Americans as 
live in Norfolk, Va.—creating brand-new wants and 
needs which must be satisfied. 


What does this mean to you? It means greater opportu- 
nities than ever before—in all fields. Home construction 
is expected to double by 1975. Power companies plan to 
increase output 250% in the next 20 years to provide 
the power for scores of new labor-saving devices. Cloth- 
ing suppliers predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 


With 11,000 new citizen-consumers born every day, 
there’s a new wave of opportunity coming. 


BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


. More people ... Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 


- More jobs ... Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


- More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all- 
time high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 


July 1958 


4. More production .. . U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 


. More savings . . . Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spend- 
ing. 

. More research .. . $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


. More needs .. . In the next few years we will need $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 
ment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 
for everyone, 


Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- 
swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to 
get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illus- Nei 
trated booklet, “Your Great Future in a Great Future 
Growing America.” Every American 
should know these facts. Drop a card to- | Swine America | 
day to: ADVERTISING CoUNCIL, Box 10, 

Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


(This ad sponsored by Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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BANKING NEWS 


1959 Savings and Mortgage 
Conference to Be Held in 
New York on March 2-4 


The 1959 annual Savings ond 
Mortgage Conference and National 
School Savings Forum, sponsored by 
the American Bankers Association, 
will be held in New York City, 
March 2-4. 

The conference will include dis- 
cussions by leading authorities on 
all aspects of the savings and mort- 
gage activities of the nation’s banks, 
according to J. R. Dunkerley, senior 
deputy manager in charge of the 
A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion. 

As in the past two years, the 1959 
conference will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. More than 1,000 bank 
executives from all sections of the 
country attended the 1958 confer- 
ence in the spring. 


John W. Remington Is 
Supported by Bankers in 
9 States for A.B.A. Office 


Bankers from several areas of the 
United States have announced their 
support of the nomination of John 
W. Remington to be vice-president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The election will take place at 
the 84th annual convention of the 
A.B.A. in Chicago on September 
21-24. 

Delegates representing bankers as- 
sociations from all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands 
will vote at that time on his nom- 
ination. 


Rochester Banker 


Mr. Remington, president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., was notified re- 
cently that he has received the sup- 
port of the bankers associations in 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Puerto Rico. Earlier this year he 
was endorsed by New York and New 
Jersey. 
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Account Numbering and Check Imprinting Booklet 


Is Published by A.B.A.; 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has taken another step to- 
ward the ultimate mechanization of 
check handling for banks with pub- 
lication of the booklet, Account 
Numbering and Check Imprinting 
for Mechanized Check Handling. A 
copy has been mailed to every A.B.A. 
bank in the country. 

The booklet explores thoroughly 
two numbering systems, but points 
out that “inasmuch as the various 
characteristics involved in each num- 
ber system must be related to the 
problems of a particular bank, no 
attempt is being made to recommend 
a single system specifically as the 
best one.” 


Type of Equipment in the Making 


The booklet notes that machine 
equipment manufacturers have de- 
veloped or are developing equipment 
designed to sort, list, and post checks 
and deposits automatically or semi- 
automatically. “However, this equip- 
ment requires the use of account 
numbers; consequently, banks will 
need to number their accounts to 
obtain the speed, accuracy, and econ- 
omy of operation provided by these 
machines. 

“That no one system of account 
numbering can be considered best 
for all banks has also become in- 
creasingly apparent,” the booklet ex- 
plains further. The size of the bank, 
its operating procedures and object- 
ives, and its future aims regarding 
automation will all have a direct 
and important bearing on the selec- 
tion of a system. Basically, however, 
there are only two account num- 
bering systems: alpha-numeric and 
straight numeric. The chief differ- 
ence between the systems follows: 

“Alpha-numeric refers to the as- 
signment of numbers to accounts at 
such numeric intervals as will permit 
the assignment of numbers to new 
accounts while maintaining the al- 
phabetic integrity of the file. 

“Straight numeric refers to the 
assignment of account numbers on 
a consecutive number basis under 


Explores Two Numeric Systems 


an arrangement whereby new ac- 
counts are simply given the next un- 
assigned number. Modifications of 
the straight numeric system may in- 
clude the assignment of broad ranges 
of numbers to different categories 
of accounts under an arrangement 
whereby consecutive sequence will 
be maintained within each category.” 

It is pointed out in a summary 
that “both numbering systems have 
their good points, and banks will 
need to analyze their own situations 
carefully to determine which is best 
for them.” 

The new booklet details the factors 
involved in selecting a numbering 
system and explains the two systems 
in detail. An appendix discusses the 
systems developed by specific banks, 
Additional copies of the booklet are 
obtainable at 50 cents each from the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commis- 
sion, 12 East 36th St., New York 
16; 


Committee Members 


The publication is the work of 
the Commission’s Technical Commit- 
tee on Mechanization of Check Hand- 
ling. Its chairman is John A. Kiley, 
executive vice-president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y., 
and its secretary is Melvin C. Miller, 
deputy manager, A.B.A., New York 
City. Other members include Herbert 
R. Corey, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Boston; L. A. 
Erickson, The First National City 
Bank of New York; David H. Hinkel, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Chicago; Raymond C. Kolb, 
assistant vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh; Edward T. Shipley, audi- 
tor, Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
A. R. Zipf, vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 
Liaison representatives from the 
Federal Reserve System: Clair B. 
Strathy, vice-president and _ secre- 
tary, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, member; and Marcus A. Har- 
ris, vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, alternate. 
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Work In Progress 


(Readers are requested not to write in for these items until their completion is officially announced.) 


Here are some of the projects now under way in 
the varous departments of the American Bankers 


Association: 


Department 


Advertising 
Department 


Agricultural Com- 
mission 


Agricultural Com- 
mission 

Bank Management 
Commission 


Committee on 
Executive 
Development 


Country Bank 
Operations 
Commission 


Country Bank 
Operations 
Commission 


Credit Policy 
Commission 


Economic Policy 
Commission 


Economic Policy 
Commission 


Employee Training 
Committee 


Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Type of Study 


De luxe series of 12 newspaper 
advertisements 3 col. x 11”, illus- 
trated with large wash drawings and 
featuring institutional and mer- 
chandising copy. 


Contract Farming 


Agriculturally Trained Men in Bank- 
ing 


Special Checking Account Procedure 
and Forms, Including a Survey of 
Present Practices of Banks 


“Effective e Recruiting,”” by 
Dr. Frank 8. Endicott, director of 
Placement, Northwestern University 


Miscellaneous Service Charge Survey 


Do’s and Don’ts for Bank Book- 
keepers and Proof Clerks 


Privately Financed Development 
Credit Corporations progress survey 


Series of Banking Studies— 
Banking in Transition 

Problems of Bank Asset Management 
Bank Earnings and Capital Problems 


Survey of Bank Stock Issues in 1957 


How to Train a Bank Bookkeeper 


Training Guide for Instalment Loan 
Collections 


Approz. 
Completion 
Time 


July 1958 


Summer 1958 
January 1959 


July 1958 
Indefinite— 
Early 1959 
Late 1958 


A continuing 
study 


Indefinite— 
possibly early 
1959 


September 1958 


Early 1959 


Fall 1958 


Department 


Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council in cooper- 
ation with Depart- 
ment of Monetary 
Policy 


Savings and Mort- 
gage Div. 


Savings and Mort- 
gage Div. 


State Bank 
Division 

Trust Division 

Trust Division 


Trust Division 


Type of Study 


Diversification, Earnings, Expenses, 
and Various Ratios Relating to In- 
stalment Credit—a year-end study 


Automobile Financing Through 
Dealers—a revision 


An Instalment Loan Department In 
the Small Commercial Bank 


The Banker Writes—a sequel to PR 
Manual No. 14, The Banker Speaks 


Bank Shareholder Relations—another 
in the Council’s Public Relations 
series 


TV film on the variety of commercial 
bank services. Also available for 
local bank sponsorship 


Several new speeches for use by 
bankers addressin 
including— Who 


nonbank groups, 
wns Our Banks 


Deposits Are Money . . . Who 


* Makes Interest Rates? 

Public Relations Self-Audit Check 
List 

Educational film strip covering im- 
portant role of banks in the economy 


A Savings Cost Analysis Program 

Incentive Savings Plans—revision 

Recodification of By-Laws for State 
Chartered Banks 


Glossary of Fiduciary Terms 


Handbook on Handling Business in 
Trust 


Personal Trust Asset Survey 


Approz. 
Completion 
Time 


December 1958 
Early 1959 
Early 1959 
Fall 1958 


Fall 1958 


Fall 1958 


Fall 1958 


Indefinite— 


Fall of 1958 
July 
Summer 1958 


Late 1958 
Early 1959 


Spring 1959 


Plans to improve Educator-Banker Relationships Are 
Announced by A.B.A. President Joseph €. Welman 


Plans for improving the relation- 
ships between educators and bank- 
ers were outlined in French Lick, 
Ind., by Joseph C. Welman, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Welman spoke at the con- 
vention of the Indiana Bankers As- 
sociation. 

“We in banking are all deeply 
concerned about our relations with 
educators, their understanding of our 
activities and our problems and our 
understanding of theirs, the effect 
of their attitudes as reflected in the 
young men and women in colleges 
and universities, and the mutual 
good that could come from better 
understanding,” Mr. Welman said. 

“It is our earnest hope and desire 
that, over a period of years, we can 
see to it that every placement officer, 
dean, instructor, and professor of 
money and banking and related sub- 
jects has a greater acquaintance 
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with bankers and the work banking 
is doing. 

“We know that much has been 
done along this line by the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers and 
many state associations,” he added, 
“but we want to try to coordinate 
it, keep records, and carry it on and 
expand it on a systematic basis.” 

To this end, the A.B.A. president 
recalled, the Association early this 
year established a Council on Bank- 
ing Education to function as a co- 
ordinating unit to strengthen and 
expand educational activities. 

“Most of the units of the A.B.A. 
are engaged to some degree in work 
in the field of banking education,” 
Mr. Welman said. “Many are heavily 
involved in this field, and all are 
doing good work. However, we have 
felt that there is not sufficient coor- 
dination to prevent overlapping and 
needless duplication of effort.” 


The new council has “great plans 
for coordinating our efforts,” the 
president asserted. 

Describing concrete means of get- 
ting educators and bankers together, 
Mr. Welman said: “It is our plan 
for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to invite a number of educators 
each year, with expenses paid by 
A.B.A., to attend any of our meet- 
ings of the kind in which they will 
have an interest. It is also our aim 
to send to these educators at their 
home addresses many of our A.B.A. 
publications which will be of inter- 
est and worth to them.” 

The A.B.A. president urged state 
bankers associations to consider a 
similar program in inviting educa- 
tors to their conferences, seminars, 
and other meetings. He said that 
the A.B.A. is compiling a list of col- 
lege teachers and administrators 
and that it will make the list avail- 
able to any state associations, clear- 
ing houses, county organizations, or 
individual banks that might want to 
give teachers an opportunity to sit 
in at educational meetings. 
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Chicago Bankers Who Will 
Head A.B.A. Convention 
Committees Are Announced 


More than 100 Chicago bankers 
have been named to serve on com- 
mittees to make arrangements for 
the 84th annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, 
September 21-24. Indications are 
that more than 8,000 bankers from 
all parts of this country and from 
several foreign countries will attend 
the convention. 

The roster of committee chair- 
men and vice-chairmen: 

Executive Committee: Alan R. 
Kidd, vice-president, Northern Trust 
Company, chairman, and Richard A. 
Aishton, senior vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, vice-chairman. 

Entertainment Committee: Wil- 
liam H. Miller, senior vice-president, 
City National Bank & Trust 
Company, chairman; Raymond H. 
Becker, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and J. 
Robert Webster, vice-president, Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, vice- 
chairmen. 

Finance Committee: Homer A. 
Burnell, vice-president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; William O. Kurtz, 
Jr., vice-president, American WNa- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
and C. R. McEldowney, vice-chair- 
man of board, Chicago National 
Bank, vice-chairmen. 

Hotel Committee: Charles F. New- 
hall, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank of Chicago, chair- 
man; Robert E. Hunt, vice-president, 
Northern Trust Company, and Wil- 
fred E. Resseguie, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company, vice-chairmen. 

Information Committee: Davis 
G. Kirby, vice-president, Northern 
Trust Company, chairman; Arthur 
W. Glennie, vice-president, LaSalle 
National Bank, and Robert Lind- 
quist, vice-president, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, vice-chairmen. 

Meeting Places Committee: Chair- 
man to be appointed; Norville A. 
AuBuchon, assistant vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, and 
John C. Maulding, vice-president, 
Chicago National Bank, vice-chair- 
men. 
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Competitive Systems Call for Closer Cooperation 
Between A.B.A. and State Associations, Says G. R. Clari 


Closer cooperation between state 
bankers associations and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association leading to 
the improvement of banking services 
in meeting competition from non- 
banking financial institutions and 
close scrutiny of legislation affecting 
banks were called for in Minneapolis 
last month by G. Russell Clark, ex- 
ecutive manager of the American 
Bankers Association. He spoke at the 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association on “Teamwork 
for Better Banking.” 


Competitive Environment 
Challenge 


“The challenge for our banking 
organizations is thus to explore the 
means of dealing effectively in the 
public interest with this competitive 
environment. We must justify our 
existence by helping our members in 
appropriate ways to discharge their 
functions and responsibilities. In a 
highly competitive environment, this 
means that first we must develop 
clearer understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting banks; second, we 
must evaluate in proper perspective 
current and future pressures from 
other financial institutions; and 
third, we must search out ways to 
make banks more responsive and 
thus more adaptable to the needs 
of the public. 

“If ours were a field not so clearly 
identified with the public interest, 
the competitive problem might be 
a simple one. But the fact is that 
banking has traditionally been sub- 
ject to broad and rather detailed reg- 
ulation and supervision.” 

The A.B.A. executive manager 
drew attention to the dual system 
of banking—that is, the operation 
of banks under Federal and state 
charter— and observed that the 
American Bankers Association has 
long been a strong advocate of this 
system. The dual system, he said, 
has the peculiar advantage of per- 
mitting the adaptation of financial 


Personnel Committee: M. A. 
Georgen, vice-president and cashier, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; Chester F. Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., vice-president, Continen- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 


laws to ever changing needs in the 
complex American economy, and he 
pointed out that much banking legis. 
lation over the years has originated 
at the state level and ultimately led 
to revisions in Federal Banking 
laws. But, he added: 

“The development that is most 
significant, in my opinion, is that 
the concept of duality that has ex. 
isted in the banking system for al. 
most a century has been extended 
in recent years to other parts of the 
financial system. State and national 
banking systems no longer compete 
merely in limited geographic ani 
functional areas. They are facing 
increasing competition in various 
phases of their business from many 
sources, institutional and otherwise. 


Extension of Dual System 


“Moreover, the dual system has 
been extended to other financial in- 
stitutions, so that they too hav 
state and federally chartered units 
which not only compete with each 
other—depending upon the power 
granted to them, location, degree of 
public acceptance, and promotiona 
activity—but also with state ani 
national banks. Savings and loa 
associations and credit unions in par: 
ticular are outstanding examples in 
this relatively new development o 
a multi-faceted financial system. The 
time has come for us to set ou 
sights not on the narrow concept 
of a dual banking system, as we 
interpret banking’s problems, but o 
a conglomerate financial structure 

“This environment therefore pre 
sents a powerful challenge to al 
bankers and in particular to thos 
of us engaged in banker associatio 
activities. Our purpose being to serve 
the interests of our membership, We 
must, in association work, recogniz 
those interests as centering upd 
the protection of our institutions ani 
effective service to the public. 

“All of this suggests, therefore 
that the area of major opportunity 
for our bankers associations is t# 
promote better ‘know-how.’ Our oF 
ganizations must continue to serv 
as clearing houses of knowledge thi 
bring to more and more membet 
of the banking fraternity the capat 
ity to serve more effectively ail 
soundly.” 
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N. Y. Banking Department Publishes Examiner Trainee 
Program Booklet for Recruitment of College Graduates 


George A. Mooney, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, has 
announced the publication of a new 
pooklet entitled The Bank Examiner 
Trainee Program Offered by the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

The publication details the origins 
of the program, its aims, and some 
of the accomplishments to date, and 
the new method of recruiting new 
bank examiners introduced by the 
Banking Department in 1957 with 
the aid of a committee of New York 
State bankers and the Civil Service 
Commission. This program, in com- 
bining the best elements of Civil 
Service employment with on-the-job 
experience within the banking indus- 
try, is a distinct departure from the 
practice of only employing men with 
well-rounded banking experience as 
new examiners. 

At the present time 25 men rep- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 
tal Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, and A. E. Langenbach, 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Chicago, vice-chairmen. 

Reception Committee: A. Newell 
Rumpf, vice-president, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, chairman; 
George W. Miller, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Chicago, Allen P. Stults, executive 
vice-president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, and 
Robert C. Suhr, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, vice-chairmen. 

Registration Committee: William 
T. Dwyer, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
chairman; Robert T. Hanlon, assis- 
tant vice-president, LaSalle National 
Bank, James P: Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, and Alfred 
H. Lindgren, vice-president, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
vice-chairmen. 

Transportation Committee: Ber- 
ford Brittain, Jr., vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, chairman; Ernest 
J. Hultgren, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, and 
Nelson C. Works, Jr., vice-president, 
Northern Trust Company, vice- 
chairmen. 
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resenting 13 colleges and universities 
are undergoing active on-the-job 
training under the new program. 

The booklet gives the prospective 
bank examiner information on work- 
ings of the training program by de- 
scribing the educational and opera- 
tional features of his first two years 
under instruction. After this period 
is completed, the trainee is qualified 
to compete for appointment leading 
to a permanent career as bank exam- 
iner. Thereafter, Mr. Mooney points 
out, promotional opportunities are 
open leading ultimately to a possible 
maximum salary exceeding $16,000 
per year. 

The publication was prepared to 
give college seniors and young col- 
lege graduates information which 
may assist them in selecting a satis- 
fying and useful career. A wide dis- 
tribution to universities and colleges 
is planned. 


Association of Registered 
Bank Holding Companies 


Formed at Chicago Meeting 


The directors of the recently or- 
ganized “Association of Registered 
Bank Holding Companies” held its 
first meeting in Chicago. 

Its chief purposes include the 
support of sound banking principles 
and practices and the compilation 
of facts concerning the nature, func- 
tions, and operations of bank hold- 
ing companies and their place in our 
banking system. It is the objective 
of the association to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of these facts by 
bankers and the general public; to 
provide representation in the inter- 
ests of bank holding companies be- 
fore governmental authorities; and, 
to assist bank supervisory author- 
ities in their consideration of bank 
holding company matters. 


Tue board of directors is as fol- 
lows: — Philip Eiseman, president, 
Baystate Corporation; Mills B. Lane, 
Jr., president, Citizens & Southern 
Holding Co.; Oscar H. Keller, pres- 
ident, Firstamerica Corporation; 
Joseph H. Colman, president, First 
Bank Stock Corporation; George S. 


8-Point Memoranda Series 
Available to Aid Banks 
In Their PR Programs 


A new 8-part series of memo- 
randa to aid banks in their public 
relations programs has been issued 
by the Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association, 
according to Melville M. Parker, 
chairman of the Council. Mr. Parker 
is executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank, Lebanon, Pa. 

The memoranda, which comprise 
an outline of the fundamentals of 
bank public relations and include 
bibliographies of more detailed 
source information, were used in 
June in the business development 
and public relations courses at the 
A.B.A.’s Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, at Rutgers—the State Univer- 
sity, in New Brunswick, N. J. 

“The leaflets will be available to 
all A.B.A. member banks upon re- 
quest at no charge,’ Mr. Parker 
said. “This new service will supple- 
ment and complement our continu- 
ing series of public relations manu- 
als. Together they are intended as 
a source of authoritative informa- 
tion on public relations for bankers.” 

Titles of the eight memoranda 
are: “Meaning and Definitions of 
Public Relations’; “Why Is Public 
Relations Particularly Important for 
Banks?’; “Public Relations Objec- 
tives for Banks’; “Public Relations 
Principles and Creed for Banks’; 
“Basic Public Relations and Busi- 
ness Development Patterns’; ‘“Cus- 
tomer Reasons for Selecting Banks’ ; 
“Public Relations Book Sources’; 
and “Public Relations Information 
and Assistance Sources.” 

Member banks may obtain copies 
of the memoranda from the Public 
Relations Council, A.B.A., 12 East 
86th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Eccles, president, First Security Cor- 
poration; Edwin T. Holland, presi- 
dent, The First Virginia Corporation ; 
Baldwin Maull, president, Marine 
Midland Corporation; J. Cameron 
Thompson, chairman of board, 
Northwest Bancorporation; Arthur 
B. Tyler, counsel, Shawmut Associ- 
ation; Henry Y. Offutt, vice-presi- 
dent, trustees, First National Bank 
of Louisville; and William G. Brum- 
der, president, Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation. 
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National Advertising for 
Banks to Be Sponsored by 
100 Bank Leaders in Nation 


Morris R. Brownell, G. A. Freeman, 
L. M. Schwartz Head Foundation 


There will be 100 or more spon- 
sors, two or more in each state, to 
spearhead the national advertising 
program for banks, according to 
Morris R. Brownell, Jr., chairman of 
the trustees of the nonprofit Foun- 
dation being formed to manage the 
program. Mr. Brownell is vice-pres- 
ident, Philadelphia National Bank. 

Gaylord A. Freeman, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and L. M. Schwartz, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., 
have been elected vice-chairmen of 
the organizing committee and of the 
Foundation’s board of trustees. 

The organizing committee and 
board of trustees are composed of the 
following bankers drawn from the 
12 Federal Reserve districts: 

(1) W. M. Lockwood, president, 
Howard National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vt.; (2) W. H. 
Moore, chairman, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City; (3) Mr. 
Brownell; (4) S. D. Schooler, pres- 
ident, Coshocton (Ohio) National 
Bank; Paul Wright, president, Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; George Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Atlanta; 
(7) Mr. Freeman; (8) J. W. Bell- 
amy, Jr., president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark.; (9) 
R. D. Banks, president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Superior, Wisc.; (10) 


A.1.B. Committee Heads 
Are Announced by Institute 
President Gerard £. Hayes 


Men and Women Who Will Help 
Guide Institute's Affairs This Year 


The chairmen of the seven na- 
tional committees of the American 
Institute of Banking for 1958-59 
were named by the Institute’s newly 
elected president, Gerard E. Hayes, 
assistant vice-president of The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, at the 
conclusion of the A.I.B.’s annual con- 
vention. 

The new committee chairmen (and 
vice-chairmen) are: 

Debate: Chairman, Robert W. 
Worcester, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis; vice-chairmen, Harold 
F. Buker, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; Hugh O. Ferguson, Mel- 
lon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; Charles A. Scar- 
boro, First American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Marie Lawrie- 
Smith, California Bank, Pomona, 
Calif. 

Forum and Seminar: Clifford B. 
Beavers, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 

Membership and Enrolment: 
Joseph T. Trapp, Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans.; (11) R. L. 
Mullins, president, The Wolfe City 
National Bank, Wolfe City, Texas; 
and L. L. Austin, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, of Los Angeles. 


Electronic Data Processing Systems for Savings and 
Mortgage Operations Are Close to Feasibility 


VARIOUS degrees of “on-line” 
and “off-line” electronic data proc- 
essing systems for savings and mort- 
gage operations are so close to feas- 
ibility for both small and large 
banks that every bank should get 
its operations in order and methods 
streamlined, so as to be ready for 
the equipment which manufacturers 
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are rapidly developing, according to 
the Committee on Electronics of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association, 
which met recently for three days 
at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

The Committee was extremely 
gratified to note the great progress 
which manufacturers had made dur- 


12 Ad De Luxe Series of 
Newspaper Ads Is Prepared 
by Advertising Department 


A series of 12 3 col. x 11” de luxe 
newspaper ads for member bank use 
at the local level has been released 
by the Advertising Department of 
the A.B.A. 

These ads feature attractive wash 
drawings by the artist who illus- 
trated the Department’s national 
award-winning savings program en- 
titled ‘“‘The Bank Is the Saver’s Best 
Friend.” 

The purpose of this series is to 
help member banks to make clear 
banking’s many-faceted role in the 
business of living and in the life of 
business. Six of the ads are institu- 
tional in nature; six promote specific 
services—and all invite the public to 
make full and frequent use of the 
wide variety of services offered by 
banks. 


Publicity and Publications: Verlie 
Forsyth, First National Bank, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Public Relations: Jewel S. Bre- 
land, The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia. 

Public Speaking: Donald K. Tres- 
cott, Industrial National Bank, 
Providence, R. I. 

Women’s: Theresa Elliott, The 
Bank of California N.A., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Confidence is the feeling you have 
before you get the facts. 


Savings 


ing the past year. During the 3-day 
session, members of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee heard reports from represen- 
tatives of various companies in the 


field, including: A. Frank Mont- 
gomery and Paul H. Parissenti of 
the Burroughs Corporation of De- 
troit, Mich.; Thomas R. Bitterly and 
Robert Briegel of National Cash 
Register Company of Dayton, Ohio; 
Daniel J. Laughlin, The Teleregister 
Corporation, Stamford, Conn.; Ber- 
nard C. Hogan, Radio Corporation 
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To give the children participating in its 
School Savings Banking program the 
feeling of actually making a deposit at 
the bank, the B.M.C. Durfee Trust Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass., has a portable 
bank (teller’s window) which it moves 
from school te school and from room to 
room on bank days. Maria Ramspott, 
member, Parent-Teachers Association, is 
shown acting as cashier, while David 
Smith, principal of the Palmer River 
School in Rehoboth (mostly hidden) 
watches youngsters make their deposits 


of America, Camden, N. J.; John M. 
Nisbet and John E. Brennan of the 
Corporation, 


Philco Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John B. Van Haelen, Office 
Methods Analysts, Inc., Packanack 
Lake, N. J.; William J. Kenney, 
George C. Boros, and Robert L. Ren- 
frew of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York. 

John Adikes, president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, and 
Everett J. Livesey, chairman of the 
Committee on Electronics, have ap- 
pointed two special subcommittees, 
one to study the feasibility of con- 
ducting methods clinics in all parts 
of the country as a means of (1) de- 
veloping greater banking efficiency, 
and (2) getting ready for electronic 
data processing. It is composed of 
Edward Kahn, assistant treasurer, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, chairman; Richard F. 
Burdett, treasurer, Newtown (Conn.) 
Savings Bank; and Gustave Bottner, 
Jr., vice-president and comptroller, 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 
City. 

The other, appointed to investigate 
and report upon the cooperative ven- 
ture in electronic data processing es- 
tablished by four insurance com- 
panies in Hartford, Conn., consists 
of Robert F. Marchant, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, The Bank for 
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Savings, New York City, chairman; 
Walter F. Clow, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, II1.; 
and Donald S. Thompson, first vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Committee on Electronics is 
working with officers appointed by 
the senior management of 400 banks. 
The Committee feels that it has 
reached a point where a representa- 
tive group of bank presidents should 
be oriented in electronic develop- 
ments as they apply to savings and 
mortgages inasmuch as their ap- 
proval will be necessary in connec- 
tion with the adoption of electronic 
machinery. 

In addition to Chairman Livesey, 
who is vice-president and secretary, 
Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, and 
the equipment manufacturers, those 
attending the meeting were: Mr. 
Adikes, who is president of the Ja- 
maica (N. Y.) Savings Bank; Mr. 
Bottner, Mr. Burdett; Mr. Clow; 
Robert E. Fendrich, vice-president, 
The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J.; Mr. Kahn; George 
E. Levine, vice-president, Providence 
Institution for Savings, Providence, 
R. I.; Mr. Marchant; Mr. Thompson; 
and J. R. Dunkerley, senior deputy 
manager of A.B.A. in charge of 
Savings and Mortgage Division, New 
York City. 


New Style Deposit Book 


THE Manchester (N. H.) Savings 
Bank uses the inside cover of an at- 
tractive new Scotch plaid deposit 
book to record the name, address, 
account number, and signature of the 
depositor. The fly-leaf, opposite, car- 
ries the name of the bank, the year 


of its incorporation, a picture of the 
bank’s building, and under the pic- 
ture a reminder that deposits are 
insured up to $10,000 by the FDIC. 

The corresponding pages in the 
back of the book are used to give 
general information about deposits, 
withdrawals, loans, verifications, etc. 

The book fits into a combina- 
tion opaque and transparent plastic 
jacket. In the case of new accounts, 
there is enclosed in the jacket also 
a 314” x 554” card. On one side of 
the card is a listing of the bank’s 
services under the picture of the 
bank building and on the opposite 
side is the account number and a 
drawing showing a Scot hailing the 
depositor with a little ditty about 
the new book and the service offered 
by the bank. 


Thrift Committee Program 


The National Thrift Committee of 
Chicago, Til., has, within the past 
year, reached thousands of individ- 
uals in the civic and educational 
organizations of the country with 
constructive programs and timely 
pamphlets on thrift. 

Within the past 10 months, over 
17,900 requests were received by the 
committee for its thrift programs 
or pamphlets. Requests came from 
30 colleges in 17 states, primarily 
from schools of business and home 
economics departments, 200 high 
schools, and over 100 grade schools. 


A meeting of the Committee on Electronics of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division in Sky Top, Pa. Seated, left to right, Messrs. Levine, Clow, Fendrich, 
(Park) Adikes, Marchant, (John) Adikes, Livesey, Dunkerley, Burdett, Bottner, 
Thompson, and Kahn. Standing, left to right, Messrs. Nisbet, Hogan, Van Haelen, 
Brennan, Montgomery, Bitterly, Parissenti, Briegel, and Laughlin 
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Requests also came from the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the Missions 
Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, and the National 
Parent-Teachers Association. The 
committee was unable to fill over 
5,000 requests because of an inade- 
quate budget. 

At the committee’s recent annual 
meeting, the slogan for the 41st an- 
nual observance of National Thrift 
Week on October 19-25, 1958 was 
announced as “Save and Build, It’s 
Your Future.” Also, the third annual 
National Thrift Essay Contest was 
approved. This contest reaches an- 
nually some 120,000 young people 
starting with grade 4 and continuing 
through high school. 


New York School Savings 
Now Total $55,205,182 


CURRENT school savings bank 
balances in New York State now 
total $55,205,182. This impressive 
sum, almost one-third of the na- 
tional school savings total of $176,- 
000,000, is the property of 1,217,951 


pupil depositors in 2,203 public, par- 
ochial, and private schools through- 
out the state. The average account 
is $45.33, which is $9.33 above the 
national average of $36. 

In submitting these statistics at 
the thirteenth annual conference of 
the School Savings Forum of the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York held in Pough- 
keepsie, Elizabeth R. Tracy of the 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, 
and vice-chairman of the Forum, ex- 
plained that the figures would be 
even more impressive if depositors 
and balances transferred to regular 
accounts were included. Many banks 
transfer school savings accounts to 
regular accounts at graduation or 
when a stipulated balance has been 
reached, thus the accounts are no 
longer identified with school savings. 

Commenting on the increase of 
30,460 accounts and over $3,000,000 
in balances during the past year, 
Mrs. Tracy said: “The continued 
advancement of the school savings 
program is a gratifying reflection 
of the cooperation and enthusiasm 
of the 95 mutual savings banks en- 
gaged in this activity .. . Since 1948, 
just 10 years ago, school savings 
balances have advanced over $40,- 
000,000; pupil depositors have in- 
creased more than 400,000; and the 
banks are now serving 914 additional 
schools.” 


When Mary B. Perry, a New York City 
business woman, stopped at the Madi- 
son Avenue office of The Manhattaa 
Savings Bank, to make a deposit, she 
received a big surprise. President Wil- 
lard K. Denton, right, presented her 
with a check, which she promptly de 
posited. Her deposit caused the deposits 
of this office of the bank to top $100, 
000,000. By coincidence, she opened 
her account on December 4, 1952, the 
day the Madison Avenue office was 
opened. The teller accepting Mrs. 
Perry’s deposit is Anthony E. Brown, 
Jr., Bronx, N. Y. 


Bankers recently elected to the 
board of directors of the committee 
include: Henry S. Kingman, chair- 
man of the board, Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Joseph E. Perry, 
president, Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank; and Robert W. Sparks, vice- 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. 


Housing and Mortgages 


which showed a fractional gain. De- 
clines ranged from fractional in the 
Little Rock area to 15% for the 
Boston district. 


Construction Up Seasonally 


NEW construction activity 
seasonably in May to $4.1-billion, 
according to estimates jointly re- 
leased by the U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor. The total dol- 
lar volume for the first five months 
of 1958, at $17.7-billion, was about 
the same as in the comparable 1957 
period. The physical volume of work 
put in place also was probably about 
the same in both years. 

The latest estimates reflect a 4% 
rise in public construction from the 
first five months of 1957, due pri- 
marily to increased spending for 
highways and public housing (most- 
ly Capehart projects for the armed 
services). Private construction out- 
lays thus far in 1958—$12.5-billion 
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—were slightly lower than a year 
ago. 


Nonfarm Home Loans Dip 


During the first quarter of the 
year financing on nonfarm homes 
totaled $5,349,000,000, or 5% below 
the same period of 1957, according 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

All types of lenders participated 
in the decline with decreases rang- 
ing from 2% for commercial banks 
to 10% for mutual savings banks. 
Savings and loan associations, whose 
activity declined 4%, financed 37% 
of the volume. 

Geographically, nonfarm mort- 
gages of $20,000 or less recorded 
were down in all of the FHLB dis- 
tricts, except the Cincinnati region 


New Housing Starts 


NEW nonfarm dwelling units 
started during the first five months 
of 1958 totaled 411,900, compared 
with 466,500 for the first five months 
of 1957, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Starts during May 1958 
totaled 105,000, including 7,000 pub 
lic units, compared with 103,000, in 
cluding 6,100 public units, in the 
same month 1957. 

The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts, based on the 
May total, is 1,010,000. 
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Bank Speeds Mortgage 
Service by New Radio 
Telephonic System 


AFTER 11 weeks of operation, 
faster service to mortgage applicants 
and savings in time and money “have 
been far greater than expected” as 
a result of installation of 2-way 
radio telephonic communication be- 
tween the mortgage department of 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
and its 29 appraisers’ and loan com- 
mittees’ automobiles, according to 
President George C. Johnson. 

“Telephone toll costs from ap- 
praisers in the field, which had 
been a heavy expense, have been 
practically eliminated by the radio 
communication system,’ Mr. John- 
son said. “Gasoline and oil con- 
sumption by the 29 automobiles has 
been substantially reduced, and the 
time required to act on mortgage 
applications has been cut in half. In 
many cases, we have been able to 
act on a mortgage application within 
48 hours instead of the week or 10 
days formerly required. 

“Within minutes after a mortgage 
application is received,’ said Mr. 
Johnson, “our chief appraiser can 
contact and assign the nearest field 
appraiser to make an inspection of 
any given property. When the in- 
spection is completed, the appraiser 


reports his findings and recommenda- 
tions by radiophone to the bank’s 
mortgage department.” 


Life and Health Insurance 
Available to Mortgagors 


THE Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago has developed 
two plans that will enable a financial 
institution to extend to its customers 
coverage that is appealingly low in 
cost with a premium arrangement 
that is extremely convenient. 

One is a full coverage life insur- 
ance plan. Described as The “1050” 
Plan, it employs a new policy form 
capable of matching exactly the size 
and term of any mortgage. The 
policy automatically adjusts itself to 
the indebtedness as the loan balance 
amortizes. It eliminates the necessity 
of any periodic large outlay of cash 
. . . premiums are paid monthly and 
are constructed in a way that en- 
ables a level payment to be estab- 
lished at the start of a loan that 
adequately covers interest, principal, 
and premium payments over the 
term of the loan. 

The second plan reduces the 
amount of life insurance to enable 
accident and health insurance to be 
included at a cost the homeowner 
can afford. Described as the Mort- 
gage Payment Security Plan, it pro- 
vides each insured with an amount 


of life equal to 36 monthly payments 
and accident and health protection 
that takes care of payments during 
periods of disability. Through the 
economies of group insurance, a 
homeowner can procure this com- 
bined coverage at a cost of only 44 
cents a month for each $1 of his 
mortgage payment. 


Mildest of Postwar Dips 


REAL Estate Economist Roy 
Wenzlick of St. Louis feels that, 
while the real estate slump is con- 
tinuing, it will be milder than other 
postwar readjustments. He gave five 
reasons for his opinion: 

(1) It does not seem probable that 
replacement costs will drop. 

(2) Different mortgage pattern of 
longer terms and amortized debt, 
resulting in less squeeze on home 
owners in a recession. 

(3) Residential rents are still ad- 
vancing. 

(4) Office building space is about 
3.2% vacant. In 1929, it was 12%. 

(5) Farm values are holding up. 


Instalment Credit 


ures have been adjusted to exclude 
periods of 90 days and over. 


Automobile Delinquencies 
Reported Down 


AVERAGE total delinquency on 
automobile paper was down on April 
30 from the total reported as of 
March 31, according to a report is- 
sued by the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. Both months were up 
from the same months of last year. 

Delinquent automobile loans, as a 
percentage of the total number of 
such loans outstanding at the end 
of the month were as follows: April 
30, 1958 —direct, .689; indirect, 
1.395. March 31, 1958—direct, .753; 
indirect, 1.455. April 30, 1957—di- 
rect, .579; indirect, 1.097. These fig- 
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Bank Presents 
Credit Textbooks 


THE Equitable Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md., presented to the 
Baltimore public schools 450 copies 
of a textbook entitled “Using Our 
Credit Intelligently.”” These books, 
published by the National Founda- 
tion for Consumer Credit, a non- 
profit research and educational or- 
ganization, will be introduced for 
use in economics, business education 
and “modern problems” classes for 
senior high school students. 

The book, written by William J. 


Cheyney, executive vice-president of 
the Foundation, covers such topics 
as the nature of the American free 
enterprise system and the role that 
consumer credit plays in it; why a 
credit rating is important; how to 
set up a budget and make it work; 
and how to measure credit capacity 
and learn to live within it. Schools 
in more than 1,100 American cities 
are presently making use of such 
textbooks. 


Sales Finance Co. 
Fact Book Published 


THE third in a series of fact books 
on the sales finance industry, this 
one, the 1958 edition, entitled “Sales 
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Financing and Better Living,” has 
been published by the American Sales 
Finance Conference, Inc. Liberally 
illustrated with graphs, charts, and 
tables, this booklet covers the vari- 
ous aspects of consumer credit, pay- 
ing particular note to instalment 
buying and automobile purchase. The 
roles of independent sales finance 
companies and their trade associa- 
tion, the American Finance Confer- 
ence, are also given coverage. 


Experience Is Not Enough 


“If we are to improve credit in 
instalment lending, we must remem- 
ber, we must keep abreast of the 
times,” said T. B. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent, Pan American Bank, Miami, 
in an address delivered to the Flor- 
ida Bankers Forum. 

“When times are good, we may 
find it expedient to be more selective 
and tighten our terms, looking to- 
ward that day when times will be 
worse,” he said. “On the other hand, 
when times are bad, we may want 
to be more lenient because then we 
tend to create that business cycle 
that-can only go up. 

“Experience,” continued Mr. Reed, 
“is not always a good criterion as 
to what should be done in a given 
case. We have found that with 
changing times and laws, we are 
faced with decisions which at first 
sight seem to parallel some previous 
experiences, but after close scrutiny 
we may see them to be entirely new 
problems.” 
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More than 3,000 people viewed some 20 makes of imported family cars at The 

Bank of Palm Beach (Fla.) and Trust Co. imported car show, which was initiated 

and planned by that bank’s instalment credit department. This was heavily pro- 

moted by the bank and by the 11 cooperating dealers, and labeled a “complete 
success” by George E. Patterson, the bank’s president 


N.Y. State Publishes 
Credit Laws in Spanish 


NEW YORK STATE’S banking 
department has published a Spanish 
translation of its explanatory leaflet 
on instalment sales laws, a pamphlet 
intended to clarify remedies afforded 
consumers under that state’s new 
laws. 

In issuing this translation, George 
A. Mooney, Superintendent of Banks, 
said, “Many of the abuses in the 
instalment field occur in areas where 
Spanish is frequently spoken. 

“Due to the fact that the greatest 
abuses were in the area of fine print,” 
he continued, “whereby the con- 
sumer actually signed an unfair con- 
tract, most complainants were un- 
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Sept. 


Confer- 
Oct. 


9-10 Western Regional 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


able to obtain effective assistance 
from the prosecuting authorities. 
Therefore, new laws were enacted 
to assure full protection of the cus- 
tomer.” 

These provide, he continued, for 
“the Banking Department’s review- 
ing and investigating complaints, ac- 
quainting customers with their new 
rights, and assisting them in obtain- 
ing relief from either retail stores 
or sales finance companies.” 

The original edition of the leaflet, 
containing an explanation of the 
rights of buyers of goods and ser- 
vices on time payments, has re 
ceived wide distribution and was in- 
cluded with state income tax return 
forms mailed to taxpayers. The 
translation will be distributed to 
interested groups. 
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21-24 84th Annual Convention, Chicago, IIl. 
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Feb. 


March 


March 


March 


1959 JANUARY 1959 
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July 1958 


12-13 


13-14 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


National 
ence, 


Nebr. 


Agricultural Credit Confer- 
Sheraton - Fontenelle, Omaha, 


National Credit Conference, La Salle 


Hotel, Chicago 


Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


School Savings’ Forum, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Central States Conference, The North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wisc. 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
oe Univ. of N. H., Durham, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 


Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain. View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


14-19 


27- 
Aug. 9 


10-22 


19-22 


24- 
Sept. 6 


27- 
Sept. 5 


17-19 


28- 
Oct. 2 


30- 
Dec. 5 


New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 


Moines 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


25th Annual Convention, Independent 
Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern Univ., Chicago 
Campus 


Univ. of Ill. Small Homes Council, an- 
nual short course for mortgage lend- 
ers, Urbana, III. 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 


School of Consumer Banking, Univer- 
sity of Va., Charlottesville 


Bank Study Conference, Univ. of Ala., 
University, Ala. 


The School of Banking, Univ. of Wisc., 
Madison 


Pacific Coast School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 


Natl. Assn. of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 


International Systems Meeting, Hotel 


Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 


Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Here’s the opening session of the American Institute of Banking’s 1958 convention in Kansas City, Mo. Welcoming the 
delegates is Joseph C. Williams, general chairman of the convention. Others on the platform are national officers, Coun- 


cilmen, past presidents, and staff 


$4,000 Banker Students 


ing celebrated another record- 

breaking year at a big, enthusi- 
astic “Forward-Look” convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., June 2-6. 

More than 1,400 delegates, the 
largest number ever registered, 
heard about their educational or- 
ganization’s expansion, its broaden- 
jing service to banker students and 
their banks, and the opportunities 
the program offers in preparing 
members for advancement in the 
busy banking world of today and to- 
morrow. They also exchanged ideas 
for developing the Institute’s work 
still further, particularly at the local 
level. 


Tis American Institute of Bank- 


President George Clark, vice-pres- 
ident, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, reported that on 
April 30 A.I.B membership was 147,- 
000, an increase of 9,000 from last 
year. Enrolments—that is, partici- 
pation in study courses—were almost 
84,000, a rise of 6,000. Both figures, 
of course, represented new highs. 

Chapters and study groups (the 
units through which the Institute 
carries on its nationwide program) 
totaled 500, a gain of 7. Chapter 
No. 300 was established earlier this 
year in Anchorage, Alaska, joining 
one in Hawaii and a Samoa study 
group in serving banks and bankers 
outside the continental U.S.A. 


Elected president for the next year 
was Gerard E. Hayes, assistant vice- 
president, The National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. Ralph Mittendorff, 
vice-president, American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C., was chosen vice-president. 


Welman Salutes A.I.B. 


Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
saluted A.I.B. as “the largest and 
most effective adult educational or- 
ganization in the world.” Its con- 
tribution to American banking he 
characterized as ‘‘wonderful,’”’ add- 
ing: ‘The privilege of utilizing the 
educational programs of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking is, in most 
cases, worth more than the dues 
paid by member banks to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

“All the other educational efforts 
of A.B.A. and others in the educa- 
tional field are intended to, and will, 


Incoming A.1.B. vice-president Ralph 


Mittendorff, vice-president, Americal 
Security and Trust Co., Washington, 
D. C.; the new president, Gerard E, 
Hayes, assistant vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; G. Russell 
Clark, executive manager, American 
Bankers Association of which A.I.B. is 
the educational section; Joseph ¢ 
Welman, A.B.A. president, and presi 
dent, Bank of Kennett, Mo.; and George 
Clark, outgoing Institute president, and 
vice-president, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles 
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Speakers at the Educational Confer- 
ence; J. to r.. Watrous H. Irons, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas; 
Everett D. Reese, chairman, The Park 
National Bank, Newark, O., chairman 
of the A.B.A. Council on Banking Edu- 
cation, and former Association presi- 
dent; Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the Institute 


supplement—not supplant—the In- 
stitute; and there should not be and 
will not be any conflict,” Mr. Welman 
said. A.I.B. is “the backbone and 
grassroots strength of our banking 
educational system.” 


Curriculum 


Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director, taking a forward 
look, said technological advances of 
the present age would _ require 
bankers to grow in knowledge and 
understanding, not only of domestic 
changes but foreign as well. Also, 
banking will need “better trained 
personnel, more supervisors with 
special skills, more career-minded 
men and women, and broader-gauged 
executive type leadership.” 

Dr Lewis announced new courses 


and requirements, including ‘“Effec- 
tive English” for pre-standard cer- 
tificate students who do not make 
a certain grade in a placement test. 
(Details of the changes in the A.I.B. 


curriculum are reported on page 
108.) 

Mr. Clark attributed the Institute’s 
growth in recent years to four major 
factors: (1) an increasing interest 
in the educational program; (2) the 
steady expansion and improvement 
of the curriculum; (3) more effective 
promotion of the program; (4) and 
greater administrative efficiency at 
all levels of Institute work by the 
13,000 volunteers who help carry it 
along. 


People More Important 


Mr. Welman told the bankers he 
was confident that mechanization 
and automation, over the long pull, 
would “provide us with more effi- 
ciency and lower costs. I am equally 


certain,” he continued, ‘“‘that, what- 
ever the course of automation, the 
people in our banks will become 
more, not less, important. Machines 
can’t smile, can’t say ‘thank you,’ 
can’t say ‘I’m sorry’ when things go 
wrong, can’t explain the things the 
customers want to know, and can’t 
evidence the sincerity that people 
will always like to see. So a major 
problem of banking will continue to 
be the recruiting, educating, and 
training of bankers.” 

One of the plans of A.B.A.’s new 
Council on Banking Education con- 
cerns banking’s relations with edu- 
cators. Mr. Welman urged A.I.B. to 
ask school people to its meetings, 
and said A.B.A. planned to do like- 
wise. 


Mrs. Pauline S, Fox, (center), First National Bank, Lebanon, 
Pa., won the $500 first prize in the National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Giannini Educational Endowment. The 
others, 1. to r., Ronald F. Goodspeed, Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee, third prize, $100; Charles S. Gaiennie, Jr., 
Louisiana National Bank, Baton Rouge, second prize, $200; 
Mrs, Claire Giannini Hoffman, director, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, daughter of the late A. P. Giannini; and 
Mrs, E. M. Neill, Grand Avenue Bank, Kansas City, chairman 
of the A.I.B. Public Speaking Committee 


July 1958 


Los Angeles Chapter defeated Chicago in the National 
Debate Contest for the Jesse H. Jones debate fund prizes. 
The winners took the negative of the question: “Resolved, 
That further development of nuclear weapons should be 
prohibited by international agreement.” In the picture 
Rasco R. Story, left, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, chair- 
man of the National Debate Committee, presents awards 
to winning debaters Herschel Cardin and Leo Penn, Jr., 
both of Bank of America. Los Angeles now has two of the 
three wins required for possession of the present trophy 
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Everett D. Reese, chairman of 
that Council and of the Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, O., said one of 
the banker’s functions was to create 
the understanding that “there is no 
substitute for work’ and _ that 
through thrift Americans are able 
to get the capital goods which in- 
crease productivity. 

“Let’s continue to prove,” he told 
the educational conference of the 
convention, “that free enterprise is 
the best system.” 

The convention carried out its tra- 
ditional program of conferences for 
the discussion of banking and In- 
stitute problems. It also held the 
numerous competitions in fields that 
supplement A.I.B.’s study program— 
notably public speaking and debate. 
Results are reported in captions to 
pictures illustrating this report. 


Stonier Award 


To a 31-year-old American banker 
born in Yugoslavia went the Harold 
Stonier Award for the highest av- 
erage grades obtained in earning the 
A.L.B. graduate certificate. The recip- 
ient was Predrag Mitrovich, assist- 
ant cashier in charge of the foreign 
department of the First National 
Trust and Savings Bank, San Diego, 
who in his high school days fought 
in the underground against the Nazis 
and Communists. He served with the 
U. S. Marines from 1951 to 1954, 
and has been with his bank since 
1950. The award is in memory of 
the late Dr. Harold Stonier, for 
Many years a leader in banking. 


Publicity Winners 


Seventy-seven chapters participat- 
ed in the annual exhibits of publicity 


and promotional scrapbooks. Win- 
ners in the three classes were: 
Class A (chapters with 751 or 


more members): First, Houston; 
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New A.I.B. Ex- 
ecutive Council- 
men, l. to r., Ar- 
thur McCormack, 
First National 
Bank of Miami, 
Fla.; Robert 
Womer, Lebanon 
(Pa.) County 
Trust Company; 
Vincent M. Cass- 
elli, Bank of 
America N.T. & 
S.A., Sacramento; 
Fred W. Brush, 
Central National 
Bank, Cleveland 


second, Los Angeles: third, Detroit. 
Class B. (251 to 750 members): 
First, Santa Clara County, Calif.; 
second, Wilmington, Del.; third, Mt. 
Diablo, Calif. Class C (250 members 
or less): First, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
second, Northern Vermont (Mont- 
pelier) ; third, Flint, Mich. 


Heard at the Convention 


Authorities on a wide variety of 
subjects addressed various conven- 
tion meetings. Some are reported 
in other sections of BANKING this 
month; here are a few more ex- 
cerpts: 

Salaries. In the opinion of Watrous 
H. Irons, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, the trend of salaries 
will continue upward ‘and probably 
appreciably so.’”’ The average bank 
employee’s salary will be “consider- 
ably higher 10 years from now than 
it is today.’”’ So bank managements 
must find means to increase staff 
productivity. “It is doubtful that in- 
creases in gross earnings will wholly 
offset the possible increase in bank 
costs that may be ahead.” 

25 Years from Now. Although the 
future of bank credits can’t be pre- 
dicted accurately, from the changes 


Predrag Mitro- 
vich, First Nation- 
al Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, San Di- 
ego, left, receives ~ 
from Gerard E. 
Hayes, incoming 
A.I.B. president, 
the Harold Ston- 
ier Award for 
scholarship 


that have taken place since 1935 it 
appears that: the total volume of 
credits will constantly increase; that 
our present temporary high loan 
totals will become permanent as a 
necessity to obtain the required in- 
come; and that this will inspire more 
liberal changes in the acceptability 
of commercial bank credits. “Twenty- 
five years from today, our present 
customs and procedures may appear 
outmoded and even historical,” said 
R. Elmo Thompson, president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa. 

Advertising. The opportunity for 
service is limited only by banking’s 
willingness to expand and to meet 
the need. If your bank is to get its 
share of new business, it is impor- 
tant that you remember the story 
you told yesterday must be repeated 
today, and that tomorrow you must 
not delude yourself into believing 
you ever told it before. You can't 
walk into a bright, successful future 
looking backward, Alvin E. Roemers- 
hauser, vice-president, Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans, told the 
delegates. 

Industrial development. This is a 
new opportunity for banks, said 
Edward N. Kerr, vice-president, Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, which 
has a department specializing in 
this activity. It provides extensive 
services to new industries and to 
prospects. 


Convention News 

1959. Next year’s convention will 
be in Philadelphia, June 1-5. Fred- 
eric A. Potts, president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, has been 
named general chairman of the con- 
vention committee. 

Welcome. The convention was wel- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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PHOTOSTAT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING 
APPARATUS MODEL EXPEDITOR 
From Atlanta to Seattle — From 
New York City to Los Angeles — 
This is the unit that is making 
deposits available two to three days 
earlier than ever before. 


lock box collection with 


PHOTOSTAT photographic copying apparatus 


July 1958 


Lock box collection service is fast becoming a 
valuable, time-saving service to bank customers. 
An important part in the simple and efficient 
operation of this service is Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Apparatus. With modern Pho- 
tostat Equipment, photocopies of all checks and 
related items can be furnished customers the 
same day. Deposit slips and photocopies of all 
items may be received in the same mail as the 
original remittance would have been if sent 
directly to the bank’s customer. And the me- 
chanics are simple, fingertip control by one 
operator with no reading or checking needed. 


It will pay your bank to find out how efficient 
lock box deposit service can be with Photostat 
Photographic Copying Equipment. Why not 
write us for actual case histories and complete 
information on lock box service and other bank 
photocopying advantages. Our sales-service 
offices are located in principal cities from coast 
to coast and in Canada. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1970-M °* Rechester 3, New York 


PHOTOSTAT 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEW 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
comed to K. C. by Joseph C. Wil- 
liams, Commerce Trust Company, 
general chairman of the local com- 
mittee. Vice-chairmen were Edward 
L. Bittner, Maurice L. Breidenthal, 
Jr., Robert L. Greene, James Nicol, 
and D. W. Woolley. 

Women’s Conference. The theme 
of this annual feature was “Look 
Ahead—You Can Go as Far as You 
Can See.’”’ Speakers were Mrs. Clara 
Mae Hame, Seattle-First National 
Bank; Frances E. Sammons, Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta; Marian J. 


Welch, Bank of Delaware, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and Iweta Miller, First 
City National Bank of Houston. 
Margaret A. Roland, Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, presided. 

Speaker. Speaker at the first busi- 
ness session was Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle of Kansas City. 

Speaking. The subject of this 
year’s National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Giannini Edu- 
cational Endowment Prizes was 
“The Banker and Today’s Inflation.” 

Outing. The convention outing 
was a picnic in Swope Park. 


Che American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


A completely new composition 


providing heretofore unpublished information on 
HOW MUCH INSTALLMENT RATES ACTUALLY YIELD 
and 
RATES TO CHARGE FOR DESIRED YIELDS. 


kKkkk 


This book shows Factors and Simple Interest Yields for Add-on, True Discount, 
and Constant Yield Rates of 3% through 20%, and Factors required to produce 


Simple Interest Yields-of 5% through 40%. 


It covers monthly payment contracts ending on every month from 3 through 60, 
then at 3 month intervals up to 120 months and seasonal payment contracts up to 
5 years for quarterly, thrice-annual, semi-annual, and annual payments. 


The book also includes definitions and clarifications of such terms as — 
“SIMPLE INTEREST YIELD”, “RATE”, “FACTOR”, “ADD-ON”, “TRUE DISCOUNT’, 


and “CONSTANT YIELD”. 


Each Saction Indexed — Each Page Die-Cut 


for 
IMMEDIATE VISUAL 


REFERENCE 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 


12213 — Atlanta 5, 


Georgia 


A.1.B. Course Changes 


Here is the outline of the curricu- 
lum changes reported to the con- 
vention by National Educational 
Director Lewis after approval by 
the Institute’s Executive Council: 

The Institute’s new course, “Effec- 
tive English,” will be a required 
course in the pre-standard certifi- 
cate group effective September 1, 
1959. 

“Effective Bank Letters” will be 
a required course in the standard 
certificate group; either ‘Account- 
ing IL” or “Effective Speaking” may 
be electives. 

“Effective Speaking” or ‘“Ac- 
counting II’? (whichever is omitted 
for the Standard Certificate) will 
be required toward the first gradu- 
ate certificate. 

The net effect of this new policy 
will be threefold: 


Courses Required 

(1) Five courses will be required, 
effective September 1, 1959, for 
each certificate. 

(2) A total of 15 courses instead 
of 13 will be required for all three 
certificates. 

(3) The three courses in Com- 
munications — namely, ‘Effective 
English,’ “Effective Bank Letters,” 
and “Effective Speaking”— will be 
required courses; heretofore, “Effec- 
tive Bank Letters” and “Effective 
Speaking”’ were electives. 

“These three educational deci- 
sions by the Executive Council were, 
in my judgment,” said Dr. Lewis, “in 
harmony with current curriculum 
trends in the field of higher educa- 
tion and in recognition of the special 
educational needs of bank personnel. 
Placement tests will be given all new 
Institute students, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, and those students 
making a certain grade will be ex- 
cused from the ‘Effective English’ 
course. 


Curriculum "More Rugged" 

“Your national organization rec- 
ognizes that these additional aca- 
demic requirements will make our 
rugged curriculum even more rigor- 
ous. And yet, we also feel that to 
build men and women into bankers 
who can meet the responsibilities of 
an ever expanding and ever de 
manding banking system, the 
Institute’s educational requirements 
must keep pace with the require 
ments of the job.” 
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Choose from 2344 com- 
munities in this territory 
served by the American 
Electric Power System and 
be right in the heart of 
Industrial America. 


ececeeeee 345,000-Volt Transmission Lines 
132,000-Volt Transmission Lines 
@ Major Operating Plants 


SCALE OF 


# 


When you locate in AEP’s 7-state industrial area... 


—you’re overnight or closer to billion-dollar 


Waen YOU LOCATE in this area served 
by the American Electric Power Sys- 
tem, you have 2344 communities to 
choose from. This area is rich in men 
and materials, and is soon to be served 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway and new 
national highways. Our area develop- 
ment specialists will help you find a 
plant site most profitable to you. Then, 
as an important follow-up, AEP com- 
munity planning specialists will help 
local officials relate community growth 
plans with your needs . . . and the 


needs of your employees and families. 

These men know the 7-state AEP 
territory intimately because they live 
and work there. Many communities 
have a population under 4,000. Living 
is pleasant, uncrowded .. . tax struc- 
tures are favorable . . . labor is skillful 
and plentiful. 

Within this area lies the greatest 
industrial concentration in America. 
And, because AEP combines the ad- 
vantages of nearness to economical 
coal supply with the most advanced 


markets! 


generating technology, you are as- 
sured of virtually unlimited low-cost 
electric power. 

To get a more detailed description 
of the many industry advantages in 
the American Electric Power service 
area, write for the brochure ‘‘Power 
and Natural Resources,’’ or phone in 
confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, Vice 
President, Area 
Development, 

Department 
H-07. 


AMERICAN CAEP COMPANY 


(formerly American Gas and Electric Company) 


Operating companies of the System: 
Kentucky Power Company 
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Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 


Appalachian Power Company 


30 Church St., N.Y. 8,N.Y. + COrtiandt 7-5920 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Ohio Power Company 


Wheeling Electric Company 
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Class of °58 Joins G.S.B. Alumni 


24th Summer Session Is Held at Rutgers 


HE Graduate School of Banking, conducted since 

1935 by the American Bankers Association in co- 

operation with Rutgers, concluded its 24th summer 
session at commencement exercises for the members 
of the Class of 1958. 

In addition to the 290 seniors, this year’s registration 
included 390 juniors and a freshmen class of 378. A 
faculty of more than 100 bankers, lawyers, Government 
officials, and educators provided the instruction during 
the 2-week meeting on the university’s campus in 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Everett D. Reese, chairman of the board, the Park 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio, and former president 
of the A.B.A., presented the diplomas to the graduating 
class. He is chairman of the School’s Board of Regents. 

Tribute to the late Dr. Harold Stonier, who founded 
the G.S.B. and was its director for many years, 
was paid by Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, United States 
Ambassador to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Paris. Dr. Burgess, a former president of the A.B.A. and 
a former Under Secretary of the Treasury, delivered the 
first Harold Stonier Memorial Address, a series in- 
augurated this year in commemoration of the founder’s 
contributions to the G.S.B. 

Recalling that the School in the past had honored 
the memory of Leonard Ayres, “a great leader of 
banking,” in a similarly dedicated series of talks, Dr. 
Burgess said both General Ayres and Dr. Stonier were 
“leaders of their generation” who possessed in high 
degree “the power to persuade, to convince, to induce 
enthusiastic voluntary cooperation.” 

“In his quiet way,’ Dr. Burgess continued, “Hal 
guided and vastly improved the public relations of 
banking. This was through no single spectacular deed. 


It consisted essentially of two things. One was to 
make better banks, doing their jobs more effectively. 
The other was in making bankers think more in terms 
of the public interest. The Graduate School of Banking 
was a powerful instrument in accomplishing both of 
these purposes. Over the years its graduates have lifted 
the quality of banking; and they have gained here also 
a clearer vision of the true place and meaning of bank- 
ing in the life of this country and of this day.” 

Dr. Burgess, American representative to the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation as well as 
to NATO, told the bankers about the latter’s opera- 
tion, background, achievements, and future. His ex- 
periences at the Council tables of both organizations, 
he said, had renewed his faith in the effectiveness of 
such:international cooperation. 

“The strong rock upon which NATO is founded,” he 
asserted, ‘can be said to be made up of these elements: 
dedication to a common objective—peace with freedom 
—plus techniques and understanding developed through 
successful cooperative experience.” 

Dr. Burgess said he believed that in view of these 
elements of strength “we can have confidence but not 
composure.”’ There is no room “for complacency or 
relaxation. The future will be what we make it.” 

“So my prediction for NATO,” he concluded, “is 
one of optimism for a useful and even a brilliant future 
—subject to one condition. That condition is an in- 
formed public opinion in the NATO countries, which 
will give its purposes constant and vigorous support... 

“Support is not purely a matter of dollars and cents. 
It is even more a question of understanding and militant 
faith. 

“That is what NATO needs to fulfill its difficult 
tasks. That is what I hope and believe you will give us.” 


Members of the Senior Class 


ALABAMA 


TOMBLIN, BARTow D., Phoenix Girard Bank, Phoenix City 


ARKANSAS 
eaaars, WILLIAM W., JR., National Bank of Commerce, Pine 


CALIFORNIA 


HUGHES, JoHN F., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles 

IVERSEN, EvERETT A., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 

McWaters, J. F., Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

nee BENJAMIN GaGE, Security-First National Bank, Los An- 
geles 

THOMPSON, KENNETH STANLEY, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco 


CONNECTICUT 
AVERY, EaRL, Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury 
BaRBOuR, GEORGE F., National Bank & Trust Co. of Fairfield 


County, Greenwich 
BARNES, BurTON S., State Banking Department, Hartford 
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CHENEY, Epwarp Amory, Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.. 
Hartford 

FAHEY, PETER R., The Stamford Trust Co., Stamford 

FRENCH, RAYMOND STARR, Society for Savings, Barry Square 
Branch, Hartford 

HALL, CHARLES A., JR., Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown 

HAVENS, LEONARD H., Society for Savings, West Hartford 

KELLEHER, THOMAS J., Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford 

PERKINS, JAMES WALTER, Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.. 
Commerce Branch, New London 

Rice, R. L., First-New Haven National Bank, New Haven 

ee EDWARD BLAKEMORE, Colonial Trust Company, Water- 
ury 

SYNNOTT, WILLIAM R., New Britain Trust Company, New Britain 

THOMPSON, JAMES RUSSELL, Society for Savings, Hartford 

Timm, H. ALAN, The Simsbury Bank & Trust Company, Simsbury 


DELAWARE 
CAREY, Harry L., Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 


Wilmington 
Roney, Pauu J., Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BRYANT, JOHN LANDRUM, American Security & Trust Company. 
Washington 
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Freck, J. RICHARD, National Bank of Washington, Washington 

GORMAN, JOHN J., JR., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

LUNSON, JAMES EUGENE, Riggs National Bank, Washington 

RILEY, JOSEPH H., National Savings & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton 

Scott, DONALD L., National Savings & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington 

Wait, WILLIAM S., Washington 

WALLER, WILMER JOYCE, JR., National Bank of Washington, Wash- 
ington 


FLORIDA 


ALLEN, WILLIAM E., JR., Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 

BOHN, REESE R., Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville 

Camp, THOMAS Epwarp, III, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville 

HARGETT, BILLY HOWELL, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville Branch, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


ARRINGTON, FRANK JACKSON, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
Atlanta 

BARFIELD, JULIAN JAMES, First National Bank, Atlanta 

BAXTER, ARTHUR C., First National Bank, Atlanta 

BELL, ORELL BERNARD, Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., 
Savannah 

JARVIS, HAROLD Sims, First National Bank, Atlanta 

uns. FRANK H., III, Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 

ay goal CHARLES BOWMAN, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co., 

ugusta 

SELMAN, C. D., The First National Bank, Rome 

WATKINS, EDGEWORTH BAXTER, First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta 

WHITE, WILLIAM A., JR., Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


CLEMENTS, ROBERT HAMILL, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago 

CROWE, EDWARD F., Marquette National Bank, Chicago 

Dawson, LERoy W., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

De CANTILLON, JAMES J., Continental-Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago 

Durry, THOMAS F., Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

JOHNSON, ALVIN C., First National Bank, Chicago 

KENNELLY, WILLIAM P., La Salle National Bank, Chicago 

SCHNEIDER, THEODORE H., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

Zack, OTTo J., Chicago Title & Trust Company, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Goss, KEITH W., People’s Bank & Trust Company, Mt. Vernon 
HaLWEs, ELMER W., Citizens National Bank, Evansville 
NEWMAN, FREDERICK C., Old National Bank, Evansville 


KENTUCKY 


BURGIsS, H. DEAN, Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 

GREGORY, EUGENE F., Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Paducah 

GRABLE, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
ouisville 

MILLER, JAMES ROBERT, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville 

TOMPPERT, EDWIN Louis, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville 


MAINE 


SYLVESTER, RALPH LEwis, Mechanics Savings Bank, Auburn 
WITHAM, ROBERT M., JR., Merchants National Bank, Brewer 


MARYLAND 


CaREY, LiLoryp S., Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 

CHESTON, ROBERT M., Fidelity Baltimore National Bank, Balti- 
more 

DINSMORE, JOHN N., 4001 East-West Highway, Chevy Chase 

JONES, E. Riggs, JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Baltimore 

Norris, WILLIAM G., Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 

SLACK, W. CAMERON, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore 

TALLEY, RoBERT PIERCE, Bank of Silver Spring, Silver Spring 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BARTHOLOMEW, Pau M., Essex Trust Company, Lynn 
BONNEY, WESTON L., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 
CARROLL, CHARLES W., Naumkeag Trust Company, Salem 
COLE, ALTON P., JR., Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester 
Coppock, JoHN HAMILTON, First National Bank, Attleboro 
CUNNINGHAM, HENRY FRANCIS, Worcester County Trust Company, 
Worcester 
OWD, FRANK J., Jr., First National Bank, Boston 
ELLIOTT, ROBERT FANNIN, Merchants National Bank, Boston 
FULLER, HARRY EaRL, Lynn Institution for Savings, Lynn 
HEALY, JosEPH LEO, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
Howarp, JOHN H., JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 
Howe, JoHN S., Provident Institution for Savings, Boston 
yee panes CHARLES, Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank, 
pringfie 
MorriLL, LEE H., Valley Bank & Trust Co., Springfield 
Perry, LEWIS GORDON, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
"son, GEORGE W., JR., Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
oston 
7. FREDERIC FRANCIS, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
ston 
Warr, JOHN, Jr, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
WEDGE, MAURICE GREGORY, First. National Bank, Boston 
WricHT, LINCOLN Davis, First National Bank, Boston 
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MICHIGAN 


GERITY, RoBERT R., National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 

HALB, JOHN A., Peoples National Bank & Trust Co., Bay City 

MILRoy, JOHN R., American National Bank & Trust Co., Kala- 
mazoo 


MINNESOTA 


ATWILL, FENWICK CoOKSON, II, First National Bank, Minneapolis 

CRAMER, FREDERICK J., Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 

DaLLy, KENNETH H., Marquette National Bank, Minneapolis 

R. CoLEMAN, 900 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 

HARRIS, Puiuip B., Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 

KIRCHER, WAYNE E., State Bank of Danube, Danube — 

OwEnNs, J. M., Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis 

TRUAX, FRANKLIN E., First Security State Bank, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
HURST, Louis A., Poplarville 


MISSOURI 

Coox, SAM B., Central Missouri Trust Company, Jefferson City 

DUNNE, GERALD T., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis 

HAWKINS, ROBERT WILLIAM, Southern Commercial & Savings 
Bank, St. Louis 

LUTTRELL, CLIFTON B., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis 

MARTIN, WAYNE W., Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City ; 

NEMETH, GEorGE A., Easton-Taylor Trust Company, St. Louis 

OLSON, LOREN J., First National Bank Joplin 


NEBRASKA 
WHEELER, JAcK B., The Omaha National Bank, Omaha 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MESERVE, WILLIAM BurGEss, New Hampshire Savings Bank, Con- 
cord 


NEW JERSEY 


BuLLock, Harry W., Cumberland National Bank, Bridgeton 

BURTON, GARFIELD R., First Camgen National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Camden 

CurTI8, GEorGE, Provident Institution for Savings, Jersey City 

DE Marco, SALVATORE J., Second National Bank, Orange 

DONNELLY, AMBROSE, First National Bank and Trust Co., Pompton 
Lakes 

Frost, CHARLES WHBELER, Morris County Savings Bank, Morris- 
town 

HARRISON, JOHN S., Bloomfield Savings Bank, Bloomfield ig. 9 

McHENRY, FRANK A., National Newark & Essex Banking? Co., 
East Orange 

ae ALBERT F., National Newark & Essex Banking *Co.. 
Newar 

PAPPKY, HERBERT ERWIN, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

SEMKEN, C. FRED, Garden State National Bank, Teaneck 

SPEER, ROBERT BURNETT, Passaic-Clifton National Bank & Trust 
Company, Passaic 

STRONG, aaa L., JR., National Newark & Essex Banking Co., 
Newar 

TEMPLETON, Davip L., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson 

WEBBER, HENRY W., Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

bas oma RUSSELL WILLIAM, The Trenton Banking Company, 

renton 

ZIEGLER, SAMUEL JOHN, Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank, Asbury 

Park 


NEW YORK 


ALLEN, JoHN A., Bankers Trust Company, New York - 

BAECHTOLD, HaRRY W., Marine Midland Trust Company, New 
York 

BAKER, FREDERICK G., Manhattan Savings Bank, New York 

BARRETT, PAUL E., Chautauqua National Bank & Trust Co., James- 
town 

BARTON, BERTRAM R., Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown 

BIEBERS, CARL, JR., Irving Trust Company, New York 

BLAINE, JOSEPH J., Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica . 

CIELEWICH, DONALD E., Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Medina 

CLINE, WILLIAM H., Jr., Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square 

DARROW, FRANK S., First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse 

DoNnoHuE, H. P., Security National Bank, Huntington 

DoYLE, LAWRENCE B., Peoples Bank for Savings, New Rochelle 

DuUDAN, PETER, Nyack Bank & Trust Company, Nyack 

FEAGLES, ROBERT W., First National City Bank, New York 

FIsHER, F. B., County National Bank, Middletown bay 

HAND, JAMES ROBERT, National Bank of Westchester, White 
Plains 

HAPEMAN, LuLoyp W., First National Bank, Red Heok | 

HastTINGs, S. LA VERNE, Valley National Bank, Wallkill 

Hayes, RoBert U., JR., The Hanover Bank, New York 

HEARN, FRANCIs J., Buffalo 

Hiecs, ARTHUR P., National Bank of Westchester, Tarrytown 

HOEBERLEIN, HowarRpD M., Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

HOLLAND, WILLIAM F., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

HORSFIELD, RoBERT, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 

Hupson, JOSEPH ARTHUR, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester 

HUNTINGTON, LESLIE MARK, Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York, Wilson 

INMAN, ROBERT W., First Bank & Trust Company, Utica 

JEDLICKA, GEORGE J., Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

JOHNSON, ARTHUR W., First National City Bank, Brooklyn 

Kay, Rospert N., Bank of New York, New York 

KaYE, Squire S., Herkimer County Trust Company, Little Falls 

LENNON, JOHN F., City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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window 


These five Mosler Windows have handled up to 1,200 cars a day Mosler safety drawers, bullet-proof glass give maximum protection. 
(averaged 567), many with multiple transactions. Elevated pas- Note TV monitor (on closed circuit) for checking signatures inside 
sageway connects booths to main building. Booths are well-lighted, bank. Booth shown houses drive-in and walk-up windows. 


air conditioned and heated. 
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Note how Mosler windows project from face of booth 
allowing Tellers view of line and approaching automobiles. 


HANDLED 12,474 CARS IN 22 DAYS! 


chose our architects, Ekdahl, Davis and Depew, to design the 
Motor Bank and we specified Mosler for its equipment and 
know-how,” Mr. Bunten said. “We’ve had no maintenance 
whatsoever on any of these Mosler units.” 


It used to be Merchants National’s parking lot. Then 
the bank’s management, Topeka housewives and Mosler 
turned the space into this booming Motor Bank. Here’s 
why half the bank’s business is now done on wheels. 


“And many of those 12,000 cars carried more than one cus- 
tomer,” says Mr. R. M. Bunten, President of Merchants 
National Bank of Topeka. “We’ve had a substantial increase in 
business—covering the full range of services—since opening our 
Motor Bank.” 


Why? “One reason,” says Mr. Bunten, “is that 70% of our 
drive-in customers are women. They can ‘motor bank’ with a 
minimum of fuss...don’t have to dress up, hire a baby sitter, 
worry about the weather, parking space, or waiting in line.” 


Why Mosler windows? “Mosler vault doors and safety deposit 
boxes have been giving us satisfactory service for years. We 
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Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 


From auto banking to the largest vaults and doors, Mosler de- 
sign and manufacturing experience is at your service. Mosler 
is the world’s largest builder of safes, vaults and bank equipment. 


Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. C, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


: 
. 
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MACDOUGALL, RopgrIcK M., Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

MADDEN, CARL HaLForD, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

MARTIN, BERNARD J., First National City Bank, New York 

— Galus W., Jr., Manufacturers Trust Company, New 

MoceErR, Byron JOSEPH, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

Morse, W., Chemung Canal Trust Company, Elmira 

ODELL, FRANK H., State Bank of Albany, Albany 

OLSEN, ERIK N., Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., New York 

Percy, BRUCE, Central Trust Company, Rochester 

PERSON, RoBerT J., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

PRIMM, Bruce E., First National City Bank, New York 

PUTTRE, Epwarp J., Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

RICHARDSON, ROBERT Epwarp, JR., National Bank of Westchester. 
White Plains 

Beek, Peake JOSEPH, JR., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., New 

SADLIK, JOHN, Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square 

SANDERSON, F. THAYER, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company. 
Rochester 

SCHMITT, ALFRED H., Citizens Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 

SLATTERY, RAYMOND M., Empire City Savings Bank, New York 

SMITH, PavuL, American Irving Savings Bank, New York 

STEFFEN, WILLIAM, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 

SRaeeom, MALCOLM ALEXANDER, Bankers Trust Company, New 

or 

Stock, GEorGE E., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

TAYLOR, Epwarp F., The Hanover Bank, New York 

— Harvey YALE, JR., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 

or 

TRILLER, RICHARD J., Marine Trust, Amherst 

TURNER, FREDERICK W., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 

TURNHEIM, PALMER, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

TWOMEY, JEROME D., Bankers Trust Company, New York 

by ned BERGH, STEVEN A., Franklin National Bank, Franklin 

€ 

WILBy, DoNALD G., Marine Midland Trust Company of Central 
New York, Syracuse 

WILcox, FraNK B., The Fort Plain National Bank, Fort Plain 

WILKINSON, H. STANLEY, Empire City Savings Bank, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BuRNS, WILLIAM Loomis, JR., Guilford National Bank, Greensboro 

ECKARD, WINFRED WILBURN, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlotte 

FISHER, JOHN B., Security Bank & Trust Co., Salisbury 

HopGKINS, Norris L., Jr., Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Southern Pines 

cn my GEORGE HASSELL, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 

aleig 

SAFRIET, HUBERT WILSON, Cabarrus Bank & Trust Company, 
Kannapolis 

SMITH, GEORGE T., Bank of Belmont, Belmont 

STEDMAN, JOHN BRANCH, The Scottish Bank, Salisbury 

STEPHANZ, PauL WILLIAMS, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Burlington 


NORTH DAKOTA 


ae, MATTHEW C., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Grand 
orks 


OHIO 


BEACH, GERALD F., Peoples Banking & Trust Company, Marietta 

BEBELL, WILLIAM G., Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

CosarT, RoBERT Jog, First National Bank & Trust Co., Lima 

DAWSON, PHILIP G., Jr., National City Bank, Cleveland 

FoLey, CHARLES J., Union Savings & Trust Company, Warren 

HOPKINS, BBN F., Jr., Central National Bank, Cleveland 

HOopPPEL, MAYNARD, Sycamore Park, Jamestown 

Hotter, JAMES A., First National Bank, Canton 

Lewis, F., Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo 

Mac DoNALD, WALTER H., Federal Reserve Bank, Cincinnati 

—— Le Roy, Bowling Green Banking Company, Bowling 

reen 

MurpPHY, Rosert J., Ohio Bank, Columbus 

SAHLFELD, LINDEN C., First National Bank, Cincinnati 

SCHAEDEL, CaRL E., The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 

SCHWARTZWALDER, ROBERT, The Huntington National Bank, 
Columbus 

WaDSWORTH, ARTHUR W., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 


McG.Lasson, MELVIN A., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City 
Storm, CHARLES H., National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 


OREGON 


TRETHEWAY, GORDON M., United States National Bank, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BICKEL, WILLARD M., Philadelphia National Bank, Pottstown 

—-. PEYTON RANDOLPH, Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
elphia 

Borer, JOHN W., Jn., Provident Tradesmens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Philadelphia 

Brown, THomas A., Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

BROWN, WILLIAM RINTOUL, Peoples First National Bank & Tr. 
Co., Pittsburgh 

CARLIN, G. RAYMOND, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Conway, JOHN J., Miners National Bank, Pottsville 4 

~~ A., JR., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
elphia 

FREY, WARREN Howarp, Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

GARSED, WILLIAM G., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

HACKETT, SPENCER R., Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 


i14 


HaaceErty, JOHN D., Jr., Warren National Bank, Warren 

HALLER, STANLEY T., JR. Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 

J. IrviE, JR., National Bank of Chester County & Trust 
Company, West Chester 

Kas, HAROLD WATKINS, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

KARNICK, JOHN M., First Pa. Banking & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia 

Kinsey, W. Patron, Provident Tradesmens Bank & Tr. Co., Phila- 
delphia 

Kness, GusTAv ADOLPH, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

Metz, G. Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

O’HarRA, FRANK J., First Pa. Banking & Trust Co., Philadelphia 

OnorapD, J. RoBERT, Potter Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh 

PERKINS, THOMAS B., First Pa. Banking & Trust Co., Philadelphia 

PRITCHARD, ELMER THOMAS, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Harotp G., First National Bank, Milton 

RISKIE, WILLIAM T. Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

SipLE, Pau R., Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

SKELLY, WILLIAM S., Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
McKeesport 

VAN eed LA VERNE E., The Farmers National Bank, Beaver 
Falls 

WALLIcK, Harry, First National Bank, York k 

WINDLE, WILLIAM TAYLOR, JR., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

Woonsis, H., First Pa. Banking & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


BERNHARD, ERNEST D., Industrial National Bank, Providence 

BosworTtTH, ROBERT GRAHAM, Industrial National Bank, Providence 

CASPERSON, E.- HERBERT, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence 

KRONQUIST, LAWRENCE E., Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence , 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hicks, C., Jr., Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville 

JENKINS, CHARLES REES, JR., Citizens & Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, Columbia 

RABLEY, JOSEPH E., Bank of Lancaster, Lancaster 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TosTENRUD, DoNALD B., First National Bank of The Black Hills, 
Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 


HIERONYMUS, SENATOR C., Third National Bank, Nashville 

Rocers, Rospert C., First National Bank, Memphis : 

TURNER, NORFLEET RAGLAND, The First National Bank, Memphis 

WELLs, J. RALSTON, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chatta- 
nooga 


TEXAS 


ARNOLD, FRANK D., First National Bank, Amarillo 

MANDEL, Max A., Laredo National Bank, Laredo 

MANIRE, E. L., JR., Ridglea State Bank, Fort Worth 

ROBERTSON, JAMES M., The National Bank of Commerce, Houston 
URBAN, F. C., Jr., Victoria Bank & Trust Company, Victoria 


UTAH 


BURDETT, MARION SPENCE, Pioneer Branch, Walker Bank & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


FISKE, LEE C., JR., Howard National Bank & Trust Company, 
Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


ANDERTON, Davip E., Peninsula Bank & Trust Company, Williams- 
burg 

DILWoRTH, RICHARD HANSON, State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond 

DvuLANEY, ALVIN T., JR., Peoples National Bank, University 
Branch, Charlottesville 

GARRISON, HERBERT MILTON, JR., Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Fredericksburg 

GWALTNEY, THOMAS McKim, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke 

HOWELL, GORDON PRICE, Lynchburg National Bank & Trust Co. 
Lynchburg 

JACOB, CLYDE H., Jr., National Bank of Commerce. Norfolk 

JoNEsS Moore, Southern Bank & Trust Company, Rich- 
mon 

Les, IRVIN CLINTON, National Bank of Harrisonburg, Harrisonburg 

— C. CoLEMAN, First & Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mon 

McKINNEY, GEORGE W., JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

PAYNE, STUART HUMPHREY, National Bank of Fredericksburg, 

STRAIN, Davip LE Roy, Jr., National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 


WISCONSIN 


NELSON, ARNOLD E., First National Bank, Chippewa Falls 
SCHWEPPE, ARNOLD W., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Madison 
TrouDT, WILLIAM D., First National Bank, Oshkosh 


PUERTO RICO 


RIVERA, ANGEL M., Banco Popular De Puerto Rico, San Juan 
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Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
would be far more costly than the 
use of numerics. Recognizing this 
problem, the American Bankers As- 
sociation has had a committee work- 
ing on automation for some time. The 
technical subcommittee to the Com- 
mittee on Mechanization of Check 
Handling of the A.B.A. has been 
active for the past several years in 
the study of the problem of check 
processing and the possibility of the 
mechanical handling of these checks. 
Those who have not read this group’s 
reports should do so. It is quite ob- 
vious that much work has been done 
and much more has to be done be- 
fore we can benefit from automation. 

Many things will have to be con- 
sidered. The printing industry will 
have to make a change-over in its 
printing process, as accuracy will be 
a very important factor. Then there 
is the major problem of redesigning 
our checks to meet the new require- 
ments. 

This will take time, which again 
reflects in the timetable for the 
availability of full automation. 


Seven Points in Summary 


In summarizing this subject of 
electronics one finds that: 


(1) Though we will see many de- 
velopments in the use of electronics 
in banking, it will not come as soon 
as most persons believe. 

(2) Too many bankers are ex- 
pecting the “Utopia” from elec- 
tronics. 

(3) High cost of the equipment 
will make it unprofitable for many 
banks. 

(4) Rumors, speculation, and com- 
petition may be causing some 
bankers to move too fast. 

(5) Much field testing, study, and 
research will be needed before defi- 
nite conclusions can be reached. 

(6) Banks should be cognizant of 
all facts, gained by a thorough study, 
before endeavoring to be the “first” 
in their community. 
me, 7) Again, “investigate before 
investing.” 

There is a prayer which is very 
appropriate at this time: “God give 
me the strength to accept the things 
that cannot be changed, the courage 
to change the things that should be 
changed, and the wisdom to distin- 
guish one from the other.” 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Many industrial concerns looking for a new plant 
site consider convenient rail transportation, for both 
freight and passenger service, as being of major 
importance in their list of requirements. 


As one of the nation’s finest railroads, we can assure 
you of dependable rail transportation when you 
select a site in the territory we serve. 


So when seeking a tract near a track, in the Union 
Pacific West, call on us for any information that will 
be of help to you. 


Just contact your nearest U.P. representative or get 
in touch with us direct. 


Map shows the vast 
western area served 
by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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FDIC Reports 1957 Bank Earnings 


a current operating earnings 
of the nation’s 13,165 insured 
commercial banks advanced 6% dur- 
ing 1957,’ Chairman Jesse P. Wol- 
cott of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has announced. Net 
charge-offs were a fourth smaller 
than in 1956, permitting net profits 
after taxes to rise to a record $1,- 
- 374,000,000. 

Gross current operating earnings 
aggregated $8,050,000,000 as each 
major component of earnings ad- 
vanced. Income from loans was 12% 
higher, due both to greater volume 
and to an increase to 5.4% in the 
average rate earned on loans. In- 
come on securities was 8% greater, 
and service charges on deposit ac- 
counts were 14% higher. 

Current operating expenses rose 
tc $5,119,000,000 in 1957, an increase 
of 15%. The sharpest advance was 
the 42% rise in interest paid on sav- 


ings and time deposits; totaling 
$1,141,000,0C0, such interest repre- 
sented an average rate of 2.1%, com- 
pared with 1.6% in 1956. Salaries 
and wages continued to be the major 
operating expense, and at $2,268,- 
000,000 were 8% greater, a rise due 
about equally to an increase in bank 
employment and higher average 
rates of compensation. 

Net current operating earnings 
amounted to $2,931,000,000. The pro- 
portion carried to net profits before 
income taxes was greater than in 
1956, as net charge-offs were $185,- 
000,000 smaller. This was due prin- 
cipally to a reduction in transfers to 
reserve accounts for loans and smal- 
ler losses and charge-offs on securi- 
ties. 

Operating earnings were further 
reduced by income taxes of $998,- 
000,000. Nevertheless, net profits 
after taxes were at a record $1,374,- 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


tutions with Federal assistance and 
by giving Federal help to state and 
local development credit corpora- 
tions.” 

The report made the point that 
the new program will establish ‘no 
direct contract between the Federal 
Government and small-business con- 
cerns.” It reviewed at some length 
evidence of need for small business 
equity capital. 

The bill would establish a division 
of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to be known as the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Division. To carry 
out its lending functions the SBA 
would be authorized to issue obliga- 
tions to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in an amount not to exceed 
$250,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time, constituting a revolving fund. 

In the report it is specified that 
the new SBA functions would be 
carried out “in such a manner as 
to insure the maximum participation 
of private financing sources.” 

In a minority report Senators 
Homer E. Capehart of Indiana, John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, and Wallace E. 
Bennett of Utah, all Republicans, re- 
ferred to the proposal as “an im- 
possible task” and characterized the 
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SBA division as “a new national 


banking system.” 


Sen. Robertson to Raise 
Point of Order 


Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia served notice in the report 
that he would raise a point of order 
on the bill. He questioned it as a 
“method of appropriating in a legis- 
lative bill.” He said: 

“It is surprising that over the 
years this procedure for authorizing 
direct borrowing from the Treasury 
in a legislative bill has not been sub- 
ject to a point of order in either 
House of the Congress. It is obvious 
that any language in a bill that 
orders the payment of money from 
the Treasury without the necessity 
of further action by the Congress 
is an appropriation, and the Senate 
rules require such legislation to be 
referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations.” 

Senator Prescott S. Bush of Con- 
necticut expressed ‘‘major concern 
to find a way to prevent the use of 
Federal funds to assist in the relo- 
cation of small business concerns 
from one area of the country to 
another.” 


000,000, 13% above 1956. They rep. 
resented a return of 8.3% on total 
capital accounts, a rate exceeded 
only twice in the previous 10 years, 

Almost half of net profits was dis. 
tributed to stockholders, a slightly 
smaller proportion than in 1956. Ap. 


‘plied to larger profits, however, it 


nevertheless meant a moderate in. 
crease in the rate of dividends on 
invested capital, to 4.1%. Retained 
profits of $696,000,000 were 16% 
greater than in 1956, and, as in re- 
cent years, were the principal source 
of additions to bank capital. 


Banker Active 


in State’s 
Industrial Growth 


HEREVER you find an area de- 
errno program, you can be 
sure there’s a banker in the middle 
of it. For example: 

A man well known in American 
banking is helping his home state 
develop its industry not only as a 
means of resisting the recession but 
as a permanent contribution to 
growth. 

He’s William W. Campbell, chair- 
man of the National Bank of East- 
ern Arkansas, Forrest City, and 
vice-chairman of the Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission 
headed by Winthrop Rockefeller. 

The Commission, entering _ its 
fourth year of service to the state, 
has an extensive promotion program f 


Banker Will Campbell greets a customer 


|| BANKING 


TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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that includes national advertising of 
Arkansas’ advantages. Since July 
1955 when AIDC was established by 
the legislature, some 30,000 new 
manufacturing jobs have been pro- 
vided; and at the end of last Decem- 
ber, 316 new industries and expan- 
sions had been announced during its 
lifetime. 

Mr. Campbell, in a report to the 
people of Arkansas earlier this year, 
called attention to the fact that Ar- 
kansas had “not really felt the full 
impact” of the business setback. 
“And we have reason to hope it will 
not,” he added. 

The AIDC program, he said, was 
founded on three means to the com- 
mon objective of providing jobs “by 
every possible sound means at our 
disposal.” The media are: provision 
of new jobs by the movement of 
new industry into the state, by the 
expansion of existing industry, and 
by new ideas that result in new in- 
dustry. 

“Only by using all three of these 
means,” said the banker, ‘will the 
per capita income of the state be 
doubled within 10 years, our stated 
goal for Arkansas.” 

In spite of the national recession, 
he asserted, new and expanded in- 
dustries already announced in Ar- 
kansas have a backlog of jobs not 
yet filled; industry is continuing to 
locate and expand in the state; and 
the AIDC is working with industri- 
alists now who are planning new and 
expanding plants in Arkansas. 

Mr. Campbell, long active in the 
American Bankers Association, is a 
former chairman of its Agricultural 
Credit Commission. 


“I’m not sure whether he’s in or not. 
Are you buying or selling?” 


The modern Money Order 
System with the convenient 
Mailing Envelope attached! 


@ Triplicate forms in snap-apart style. 


@ One-time carbon provides legible 
copies. 
Send for Samples 


Please send ENVO-CHECK samples. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 


LOOO Suc. 


150 VANDERBILT AVE. © WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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W hat does “YOU ALL” mean? 


"You All" is an expression you hear frequently down in Florida. It's a 
colloquialism we use when we want to include several people, 
and it has a friendly, hospitable sound, once you 

get used to it. 


If “you all" have any questions about Flor- 
ida, write us. The Barnett with its affiliates 
and correspondents covers the whole state 


of Florida — we've been 


in the Florida 


KNOW for 81 years. 


ALL METAL 
8 inches long! Rubber wheels . . . 3 colors 


IMPRINTED ON TOP 
Coin slot in bottom. Hinged, key-lockplate. 


Imprint at bottom en BOTH SIDES 


PRICES? SAMPLES? WRITE NOW, RIGHT NOW! 


DO YOU , 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


Address your inquiries to: 
Florida Information Desk 


jeBARQETT 


NATIONAL 


BANK 
of 


MEMBER FEDERAL BDEFOSIT CORPORATION 


IT's A COIN BANK...IT'S A 
SCALE MODEL AUTOMOBILE! 


Just imagine how the public will take to 
the AUTOBANK! It's a “natural” for new 
business promotion that features drive-in 
banking, parking conveniences, auto loans. 


AND THIS... THE cotorrut, 


DIE-CUT AUTOSA VER 


A CLEVER DIMESAVER that's a perfect “vehicle” for 
drive-in advertising and promotion. The few pennies 
of cost warrant random distribution—and the returns 
have been PROVED to be HIGH! 


BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL 


17 N DESPLAINE T HICAGO 6, ILL 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 


editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write B. BROD, 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Commission on 
Money and Credit 


ORMATION of a 25-man independ- 

ent national Commission oy 
Money and Credit, which will under- 
take the first thorough survey of 
United States public and private 
monetary and financial policies and 
institutions in half a century, hag 
been announced by Donald K. David, 
chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

The commission, which includes 
outstanding figures from business, 
finance, education, labor, and agri- 
culture, will be headed by Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., as chairman, and 
H. Christian Sonne, New York, chair- 
man of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, as vice-chairman. 

The Commission on Money and 
Credit, which was established by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED) with a grant of $500,- 
000 from The Ford Foundation, will 
be a self-governing body. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Wilde and Mr. Sonne, its 
members are: 


MEMBERSHIP 


A. A. BERLE, New York; JAMES B. 
BLACK, chairman of the board, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco; MARRINER S. ECCLES, 
chairman of the board, First Se- 
curity Corporation, Salt Lake City; 
LAMAR FLEMING, JR., chairman of 
the board, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston, Texas; HENRY H. FOWLER; 
Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 
Washington, D. C. 

FRED T. GREENE, president, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Indian- 
apolis; PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, Park 
Forest, Ill.; FRED LAZARUS, JR., 
chairman of the board, Federated 
Department Stores, Inc., Cincinnati; 
IsapoR LUBIN, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, New York State Department 
of Labor, New York; IRWIN MILLER, 
chairman of the board, Cummins En- 
gine Company, Columbus, Ind. 

ROBERT R. NATHAN, Robert R. 
Nathan Associates, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; DAVID ROCKEFELLER, vice- 
chairman, board of directors, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York; 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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BRE Bis: 
EEE 
Promotion “Jools for Driue-tu Gaukiug 
CHECK THIS... 
FUTURISTIC 
Clitobank 
® 
arrow wisely — do doth here 
FEDERAL DEPORT ODE. 
WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


What attracts a modern depositor? 


M perosrrors are automatically attracted to progressive-look- 
ing, up-to-date banks. That’s why so many bank managers are mod- 
ernizing with fresh, eye-appealing Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Fronts. 

Bankers throughout the country have reported increases as high as 
70% in business and prestige following a thorough modernization with 
Pittsburgh Store Fronts. The open-vision design provides real “attraction 
power” by giving potential depositors a clear view of the inside of the 
bank from the street. 

It will profit you to learn about the wide variety of Pittsburgh Store 
Front Products. There’s Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass and Twinpow” 
Insulating Glass Units for the open-vision front, supported by Prrrco® 
Store Front Metal. Tusetire®, West and Hercutite® Doors, Pittsburgh 
Door Frame Assemblies and Prrrcomatic® Automatic Door Openers 
can be used to complete your new or remodeled store front. 


FREE BOOK. For moreinforma- 


tion on Pittsburgh Open-Vision § 4 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and we'll be glad to send you | ™™ ittsburg » Pennsylvania 


our new store front booklet. Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘‘Put Your Best Store Front Forward.” 


: 


1883-1958 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


July 1958 
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FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS BROKERS 
ACCOUNTANTS 
ATTORNEYS 
BANKERS: 


°20,000.'5,000,000 


AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR 


Instalment Financing 


Accounts Receivable 
Financing & Factoring 


Rediscounting 
Inventory Loans 


Machinery & 
Equipment Loans 


Acquisitions; Mergers 


Liberal Commissions to 
New Business Solicitors 


STANDARD FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 


Subsidiary Companies: 


FACTORS CORPORATION of AMERICA 
1315 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
403 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 


TEXAS FACTORS, Inc. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Resources $40 Million 


SERVE 


JOIN 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories cpen for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM. EXLINE, INC. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1270 Ontario Street e 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


BEARDSLEY RUML, New York; STAN- 
LEY H. RUTTENBERG, Director of Re- 
search, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C.; 
CHARLES SAWYER, Taft, Stettinius & 
Hollister, Cincinnati. 

WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, secre- 
tary-treasurer, AFL-CIO, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; EARL B. SCHWULST, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, president, 
American Farm Bureau, Chicago; 
ALLAN SPROUL, Kentfield, Calif.; 
JESSE W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board, Bank of America, N.T. and 
S.A., Los Angeles. 

J. CAMERON THOMSON, chairman 
of the board, Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, Minneapolis; WILLARD L. 
THORP, director, Merrill Center for 
Economics, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass.; THEODORE O. YNTEMA, 
vice-president (finance), Ford Mo- 
tor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Members of the Commission were 
selected by Mr. David with the ad- 
vice and consent of a selection com- 
mittee composed of leading edu- 
cators and heads of economic re- 
search organizations, as follow: 

Robert D. Calkins, president, The 
Brookings Institution, chairman; Ar- 
thur F. Burns, president, National 
Bureau of Economic Research; 
Everett Needham Case, president, 
Colgate University ; Charles W. Cole, 
president, Amherst College; Morris 
A. Copeland, professor of economics, 
Cornell University; August Heck- 
scher, director, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund; Pendleton Herring, presi- 
dent, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil; J. E. Wallace Sterling, president, 
Stanford University; Mr. Sonne, 
chairman, National Planning Asso- 
ciation; and Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent, Indiana University. 

The commission will decide for it- 
self the scope of its inquiry. The 
Selection Committee, however, sug- 
gested certain lines of inquiry. 

“In view of significant changes in 
the economy which have occurred in 
recent decades, that are now occur- 
ring or that may be anticipated,” the 
committee said, “the commission 
should make studies and recommen- 
dations concerning monetary and 
financial institutions, and their pow- 
ers and policies, with a view to pro- 
moting more effectively the major 
objectives of national economic 
policy. 

“These objectives should include 


Chairman Frazar B. Wilde 


balanced econornic growth, sustained 
high employment and production, 
and the prevention of cumulative 
general price movements or avoid- 
ance of their undesirable effects. 

“The commission should consider 
to what extent these objectives are 
consistent with one another, and it 
should also investigate how fully and 
by what means within our present 
economic system they can be real- 
ized.” 

The Selection Committee went on 
to say that the foregoing specifica- 
tion would entail studies of: 

(1) The effectiveness of govcrn- 
mental policies for influencing totai 
money expenditures. 

(2) The organization and proc- 
esses for making decisions about 
monetary and fiscal policies, regula- 
tions, and controls. 

(3) The standards by which the 
Federal Reserve System determines 
the use and effectiveness of mone- 
tary instruments. 

(4) The size, management, and 
composition of public and private 
debt. 

(5) The relations between mone- 
tary and budget policies. 

(6) The functions, powers, aid 
policies of the several state and Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with the 
regulation or supervision of private 
and governmental financial institu- 
tions with a view to consolidating or 
redirecting them in the interest of 
desirable national economic policy. 

(7) The adaptation of financial in- 
stitutions to needs for capital and 
credit; and 

(8) The relationship of the tax 
system to the volume allocation and 
use of capital and credit. 
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| put 30,000 checks on 


New dollar savings! New efficiency! New savings in 
storage space! All laid at your doorstep by the new 
Burroughs Micro-Twin. 


It puts the most images on the least film at the lowest 
cost in microfilming history—30,000 checks a roll. 
And, high-quality photography permits projection of 
images to maximum clarity. 

Automatic indicator reminds operator visually when 


machine is endorsing and not microfilming. New 
positive automatic feeder virtually eliminates over- 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


Burroughs 


July 1958 


Corporation 


one microfilm roll 


lapping documents and faulty endorsements. Exclu- 
sive indexing meter indexes to each 1/10 of a foot 
for rapid finding. Simple as reading a page number. 


Still more? You bet! Here in this advanced new 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality microfilming equip- 
ment you’ll find every protective and operational 
feature you could want. Available in combined recorder- 
reader units or as separate units. Call our branch 
today for a demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Here’s a new approach to thrift 
on the local level. Captain Kangaroo, 
a most successful morning TV show 
for children, has initiated a Treasure 
House Savings Club. Stressing the 
importance of developing thrift 
habits and regular saving, the pro- 
gram has added this aim to its list 
of other worthwhile subjects, such 
as observance of traffic rules, per- 
sonal hygiene, etc. One hundred and 
forty-four stations carry the Cap- 
tain’s program six days a week. 
Included in the promotion is a com- 
plete merchandising package con- 
taining advertising and selling aids 
designed to make depositors out of 
viewers. . Write Captain Kangaroo’s 
Treasure House Savings Club, 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, Suite 
2303. 


The newest dictating instrument 
of the Gray Manufacturing Company 
is book-size (634” wide, 834” deep, 
and only 234” high) and weighs 5 
pounds, 10 ounces. Known as the 


Gray Audograph Key-Noter, the 
dictator uses a standard 20-minute 
disc and utilizes the drive mechan- 
ism components and recording tech- 
nique used in the manufacturer’s 
other equipment. Push buttons con- 
trol the “talk” and “listen” position, 
and a simple movement of the scan- 
ning dial permits listening to any 
part of the recording. The company’s 
address is 16 Arbor St., Hartford 1, 
Conn. 
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Timetable for Practical and Eco- 
nomical Automation in Every Size 
Bank, is the title of the 16-page 
booklet now available from the 


National Cash Register Company. 
Aimed at crystallizing the thinking 
on bank automation, the illustrated 
timetable discusses such topics as the 
framework for automation needed, 
the dates when the company’s “auto- 
mated” products will be available, 
obsolescence, automation between 
banks, and, finally, the electronic 
data processing system of NCR. For 
a copy of the booklet, write the 
company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
* * * 

A one-piece mailing unit, consist- 
ing of statement and return envel- 
ope, has been perfected by American 
Lithofold Corporation. Called the 
Electronic Remitter, the principle 
also offers adaptations for uses in 
multiple-part forms. Automatic iden- 
tification, resulting from typing on 
the form, reproduces the account 
code number and other information 
on the carbon-coated area of the 
envelope . . . thus avoiding checking 
delays when customers fail to in- 
clude the needed information. For 
details, write the corporation at 500 
Bittner Street, St. Louis 15. 


BOOKLETS 


A NEW, 12-page illustrated booklet 
describing the Copyflex diazotype 
copying process has just been re. 
leased. Basic uses, such as order. 
billing, production control, purchas- 
ing-receiving, and accounting are 
discussed; the flexibility of the proc. 
ess is shown through a series of 
sketch-drawings which point out the 
use of reproducible copies, how to 
remove information from originals 
and copies, and how to combine Pol- 
aroid Land Photos and text to pro- 
duce illustrated copies. Write the 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 1802 West 
Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


CORPORATION an- 
nounces a new machine, the “Cans- 
amatic,” in its most recent 4-page 
brochure. Of special interest to 
banks contemplating an automatic 
accounting system, this automatic 
feed perforator cancels punch cards 
and magnetically coded checks, 
stacks the cards in sequence, and 
stores them in 30% less space than 
checks canceled by conventional per- 
forators. Up to 400 checks per min- 
ute may be processed. To see how 
“Cansamatic” cancels checks with 
positive security, write for a copy 
of the brochure. The address is 4740 
North Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


* * * 


An integral part of any attractive 
bank exterior is the entrance. Elli 
son Bronze Company has issued 4 
12-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the advantages of its “balanced 
door” design. Complete with photos 
of instalations showing various de- 
sign possibilities, specifications, and 
a long list of users, a copy will be 
sent upon request. Headquarters 
are in Jamestown, New York. 
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For 
banks 


planning 
to serve 


drive-up 

and 

walk-up 
customers... 


DIEBOLD INTRODUCES THE Now Lok 


FOR “BANKING ON THE GO!” 


For bankers interested in providing drive-up and walk-up banking serv- 
ices, Diebold offers almost unlimited installation ideas as well as entirely 
new concepts in the function of equipment. For example: 


For Drive-Up Banking: 

@ Flush, bay and saw-tooth designs. 

@ How to use turntables in crowded areas. 

® Hi-Fi communication. 

® Weather-tight deal drawer can be extended to greater distances for curb- 
shy drivers . . . retracted from any position. 


For Walk-Up Banking: 

® King-size writing shelf with shadow-proof lighting, epened and closed 
from inside. 

©@ Equipped with pens and forms like a lobby desk. 

® Hi-Fi communication. 

® Inside of deal drawer visible to customer and teller at all times. 


The unmatched experience gained by Diebold in making thousands of 
successful installations has been assembled in Motor Banking, the most 
authoritative treatise published on the subject. Send for your copy today. 


ctive Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 

Elli- 

ied a Diebold, Incorporated 
scrib- $17 Mulberry Rd., S. E. * Canton 2, Ohio 

anced Dept. B-24 

hotos Please send a copy of your book, MOTOR BANKING, and full details about your: 
s de Drive-Up Windows Walk-Up Windows 

and CORPORA T E D Bank 

ill be Canton 2, Ohio Name 


rters 
Manufacturers of Street 


the world’s finest banking equipment. 
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New Books 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 


BANKS AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL 
War. By Bray Hammond. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
771 pp. $12.50. 


M* HAMMOND, former assistant 
secretary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, received the 1958 Pulit- 
zer Prize in history for this book, 
which, he says, uses banking “as 
a point of observation” for spying 
out certain phenomena of American 
history. It reflects “‘the political and 
cultural force of business enter- 
prise,” which the author regards as 
“the most powerful continuing in- 
fluence” in our national life since 
independence. 

In the period covered, business’ 
great rival, of course, was agrarian- 
ism, and the two “fought about 
banks because banks provide credit, 
and credit is indispensable to enter- 
prise.”’ The latter won, but not until 


the farmer and entrepreneur had 
long struggled for domination. 

Mr. Hammond’s quest for facts 
made possible several interesting in- 
terpretations: the Bank of the United 
States wasn’t “the money power”; 
nor was Nicholas Biddle “a schemer 
who deserved what he got’; debt 
isn’t “something distressing which 
the poor get into’; and “Americans 
have not been mostly idealistic.” 

The author also finds that con- 
trary to assumptions that debtors 
have all been poor agrarians and 
that their distress has been a chronic 
condition of American life, “the 
chronic and significant condition has 
been the prosperous use of borrowed 
funds by businessmen.” 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT AND 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST. By Howard 
P. Piquet. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 61 pp. $1.25. 
Background of the act, issues in con- 
nection with its extension, and prin- 
cipal policy alternatives. 


Robert Morris Training Guide 


OBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES, na- 
R tional association of bank loan 

officers and credit men, has 
just published A Training Guide for 
the Bank Credit Department. Avail- 
able to all banks, this guide is de- 
signed to help a bank formulate a 
simple, tailor-made program within 
its own institution. It was developed 
by bankers who are directly con- 
cerned with working out the training 
situation as part of their own day- 
to-day business functions. 


Practical, Flexible Program 


This is an extremely practical vol- 
ume, prepared in a ringbinder with 
provision for cumulative supple- 
ments. It has been edited to contain 
some of the most outstanding mate- 
rial available on the topic, compiled 
in a series of lessons with supplied 
or suggested outside reference read- 
ing. The material is arranged in 
such a way that it can be applied 
with complete flexibility to meet the 
requirements of any bank’s training 
program, particularly that of the 
smaller or medium-sized institution, 
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and can supplement everyday work 
in the credit department. 

Wallace Ely, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Security Trust Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., president of the 
associates last year, initiated the 
project, which was carried out by a 
committee consisting of W. E. Loeb- 
mann, vice-president, Central Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., chair- 
man, and William B. Webber, assis- 
tant vice-president, Security Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. 


Copies Available to 
Nonmember Banks 


A copy of the guide, with a letter 
from William R. Chapman, senior 
vice-president, Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis, and president 
of the associates, was sent to the 
presidents of member banks, who 
may purchase additional copies at 
$22.50 each. Nonmember banks may 
purchase copies at $37.50 each by 
ordering them from Robert Morris 
Associates, Central Office, Philadel- 
phia National Bank Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


| Continental 
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Abbott Coin Counter Company 

American Appraisal Company 

American Charts Company 

American Electric Power er 

American Express Compan 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Associated Loan Counsellors 

Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 4 


BANKING 
Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia, The 
Banthrico International, Inc. 118 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The ° 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 
Central National Insurance Companies of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Chemical & Industrial Corporation 
Christmas Club A Corporation 
City a Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas Cit 
Continental Company 
Illinois 
Trust Company of Chicago 
Credit Life Insurance Company 
117 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited, The 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Devine & Company, C. J. 

Diebold, Incorporated 


Exline, Inc., William 
Exposition Press 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 
First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
First National City Bank of New York.. 
Fuji Bank, Limited, The 


General Electric 
partment 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Company—Computer De- 
1 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
Hammermill Paper Company ......... Cover Ill 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 91 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 

i 21 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The.... 4 
International Business Machines Corpora- 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Lehman Brothers 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Company... 57 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 30 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 73 
Mosler Safe Company 112, 113 


National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers 22 

National Cash Register Company ..... Cover . 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

Nippon Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia National Bank ............ 
Photostat Corporation 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Ralston Purina Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 5 

Rex Agency Corporation 


Standard Financial Corporation . 

Title Insurance & Trust Compzny ......... 
Union Pacific Railroad 

United Air Lines 


United Fruit Company 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc... 


| Valley National Bank 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


hrisimas Club 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club a 
Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 


bers are concentrated in the young family group 


Proportion of 
Proportion of Christmas Club il ure usiness 
Total Population Membership 


Age Bracket In Age Bracket In Age Bracket 


Under 15 Years P 7.8% 
15-24 11.0 
25-34 21.3 
35-44 25.3 
45-54 ‘ 18.0 
55-64 10.9 
Over 65 


100.0 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. RawIll 


230 PARK AVE... NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Builds Character * Builds Savings 
July 1958 


Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members (46.6%) are 
between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 


ratio (28.5%) of this group. 


These young Americans are prime prospects for all your serv- 
ices. Because they have growing families they need savings 
programs, lcans, safe deposit boxes and financial advice. They 


are your best market today—and tomorrow! 


When you add Christmas Club to your services, you are 
building new business for the future. A staff member of Christmas 
Club a Corporation will gladly tell you the complete story. No 


obligation, of course. 


Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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Mobile Home paper 
‘Sate 


and the yield 


¢ a 


Increase net profit on your invested capital! 
REX AGENCY CORP., Insurance Specialist in the Mobile 
Home Industry, has established nation-wide relationships 
with Mobile Home Dealers and with prime Lending Insti- 
tutions. Comprehensive insurance coverage protects your 
interests. Claims are adjusted quickly and payments made 
promptly. Your inquiry is graciously invited—for details, 
please write, wire or phone: 


REX AGENCY CORP. 


Specialists in Mobile Home Insurance 


11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-2340 


® The Collateral . . . a man’s home. 
® Dealer concludes Repurchase Agreement with Bank. 


® Purchaser’s Conditional Sales Contract and Promissory 
Note are submitted to Bank. 


® Bank reserves 3% to 5% on all transactions. 


“= A stream-lined Insurance Policy held by the Bank 
makes available comprehensive insurance protection. 


= Fraud policy available to qualified institutions. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
same period last year. Rates on loans are slightly 
lower, conforming to the national pattern. 


Northwest 


The level of business activity is not expected to show 
much change the rest of this year. The lumber and 
food industries are slow, but agriculture is doing very 
well both as to prices and volume. 

Inventories in manufacturing, retailing, and whole- 
saling are regarded as normal, with the exception of 
lumber and some processed food. 

Loan demand in all categories is steady, with no 
marked changes in trends expected. Interest rates are 
a little easier in commercial and mortgage loans, but 
consumer and farm rates seem stabilized for the next 
few months at least. 


Mountain States 


Bankers see no change for better or worse in the 
principal industries during the next half-year. The re- 
cession seems to be leveling off and optimism is be- 
ginning to show itself, but cautiously. 

Inventories are not considered too much out of 
line with sales, at least not enough to cause worry. 
Every kind of opinion is reported on loan demand, but 
it adds up to no marked change in prospect. The only 
picture of interest rates obtainable from the reports 


| is that the trend will be slightly down. 


California 


Some improvement in general business conditions 
is expected before the year is over. Sales of auto- 
mobiles and apparel are weak, but food retailers and 
furniture dealers are reported as doing well. Sales 
of general merchandise and building materials have 
been improving the past six months but will probably 
not regain their 1957 rate this year. 

As a result of moderate liquidation, inventories seem 
generally satisfactory except in automobiles. Even here, 
sales have lately improved and things look better. 

A better demand for commercial loans seems likely, 
but estimates of prospects in other loan categories 
were so varied that no clear trends were definable. The 
only possible exception was in real estate loans, where 
the consensus was for an increase. 

Interest rates are steady for the present, but any 


| change that occurs is likely to be down. 


Safety in financing Mobile Home paper 


Small Business Loans 


Most banks report no change in policy toward small 
business borrowers as a result of the recession. The 
volume of such loans under $50,000 is often down but 
no more relatively than the total of all loans. The 
responses show banks are taking care of all credit- 
worthy borrowers. 

During a business slowdown there are likely to be 
fewer applications for loans, but a larger percentage 
of those might be of a marginal nature calling for 
greater selectivity on the part of banks. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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The man 


is TOP MANAGEMENT 


in over 98% of our nation’s banks 


He may carry any one of several executive 
titles, and still be the man, or behind the man, 
you try to reach by personal call or through 
some other media of advertising. 


But regardless of title, the banker is a man 
of many capacities within every bank serving 
our economy either on a national or local level. 
In many cases, board chairman and president 
may represent absentee management. A bank 
cashier may have more authoritative function 
than any other officer. 


In like manner, bank size is seldom a true 
measure of its area of service and influence. 
The major banks are highly important, but so 
are the small banks which make up the 
national framework of bank correspondent 
activities. The country banker, representing a 


majority of banks, may serve a whole county 
of communities; he may be the best contact 
in reaching highly decentralized industries. 


Our point is that through BANKING you 
reach a highly selected audience of some 
36,000 A.B.C. subscriptions—all key bankers 
with power to place an order, or give one to 
accomplish your objectives, in practically 
every bank in the country. 


In our total paid subscriptions (highest A.B.C. 
coverage in our field) there are some 16,000 
membership subscriptions placed through the 
American Bankers Association — the parent 
national association. These reach by actual 
request the bank president or some other top 
executive officer designated by the president. 


That is the effectiveness of BANKING. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


12 East 36 Street, New York 16 


July 1958 


33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3 
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Survey of Woman’s Role in Banking 


66 OMAN’S ROLE IN BANKING’”’ is 

the title of a study made for 
the Research Committee of the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association 
by Virginia O. Valentine, advertis- 
ing manager, State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va., and a member of the FPRA 
committee. 

The study is divided into four sec- 
tions, as follows: Woman’s Influence 
in the Expanding Economy, Jobs 
Available to Women, Occupational 
Status of Women, and Woman’s Sal- 
ary. A sampling of 300 FPRA mem- 
ber banks was made, with 153 re- 
plies being used in the study. 

“A woman’s salary is lower than 
the salary of men in a number of 
banks, although 70% to 80% of the 
banks reporting said that the salary 
scale is the same for men and women 
who come below corporate officer 
status,” says Miss Valentine. “Of the 
129 banks answering the question 
about salary scale, 45 banks pay 
women less than men. 

“Discrimination, both just and un- 


Salary Scales for Men and Women 


No. 

of banks 

Job title 
Tellers 

Clerical posts 

Supervisors 122 

Dept. heads 106 

Corporate officers 70 


130 
128 


just, bears two forms: (1) Unequal 
pay for identical jobs, and (2) 
downgrading of jobs. In tellers’ 
work often the jobs are downgraded 
te exclude physical labor.” 

The salary scales for men and 
women were compared by Miss Val- 
entine in the above table. 

In her conclusion, Miss Valentine 
states: 

“From the study it appears to me 
that the woman’s role in banking is 
one of permanent employment at 
varying levels, with opportunity for 
advancement to corporate officer 
post two and a half times greater 
than it was 12 years ago. 


Now Available to Institutional Investors — 


Securities of 
the United States 
Government 


This comprehensive 
reference volume is designed 
for use by investment officers, 


18% 


— edition 
“oun 
wary 


Sov 
~ 


institutional investors and others 


interested in United States 


Government securities. Included 


in this 140-page handbook are 
discussions of: 


+ Credit and Debt Management Factors Influencing 


the Government Securities Market 1956-1958 
« Public Debt of the United States 


+ Securities of Government Corporations and Credit 
Agencies and The International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development 


The 


The Budget 

Ownership of the Public Debt 

Factors Affecting Commercial Banks 
Taxation of Income from Securities 
Prices and Yields of Treasury Securities 


Banks 
paying 
replying same salary 10% less 


Banks paying 

women Paying varying 
percents less 
11 (20%-33% ) 
5 ( 5%-15%) 
9 (15%-30%) 
9 (15%-30%) 
10 (15%-30%) 


“There is opportunity for employ- | 
ment in every type of bank job for’ 
women of all ages, principally cleri- 
cal work. There are jobs for women, 
single and married; for women wit 
college training for professional, sta.’ 
tistical, and scientific work; for 
women who want part-time or shift 
work; for women who work for o t- 
side interest; for women who have: 
no desire to assume executive busi-’ 
ness responsibilities; and for career 
women who intend to use their abil- ° 
ities in executive work. 


Opportunity in Larger Banks 


“Where the survey shows greater 
percent and number of officer posts 
held by women in smaller banks, in 
my opinion the larger bank which 
already has advanced or employed 
women to official capacity offers 
greater opportunity, because in 
smaller banks officer vacancy often 
is made only by retirement or 
death.” 

Miss Valentine observes that “with 
52% of the banks in the sample re 
porting that women are considered 
for corporate office, a change in 
thinking among management is re 
vealed. . . . The salary scale leaves 
much to be desired, particularly at 
the corporate officer level. With job 
evaluation in effect in a number of 
middle-size and larger banks at the 
below-officer level, a more equitable 
salary scale is being noted there. 


Women Accepted 


The opportunity to become a de 
partment manager is twice as great 
as the opportunity to cross over the 
corporate officer bar. . . . Today 
many, many men more easily accept 


a woman around the executive board 
and the wiser ones make use of 
women’s knowledge of the tremet- 
dous influence womanpower has 0 
the economy of the United States.” 


15 BROAD STREET 


Boston 


NEW YORK 5 


Cuicaco 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


PitTsBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA SAN Francisco CLEVELAND 
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Hammermill Safety reflects the care 


you give your customers 


Decorative and utilitarian, this mirror will 
reflect and enhance the furnishings of its 
new home. And the check that pays for it 
will do the same thing for your bank’s 
good reputation — when it’s printed on 
Hammermill Safety. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the 
best known name in paper is always there 
to help remind your customers that even this 
detail of banking service gets your careful 
attention. In addition to giving your public 
telations a boost, Hammermill Safety pro- 
tects your funds. The specially sensitized 


surface immediately reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration. 

Checks printed on Hammermill Safety 
print better, write better, look better, because 
new Hammermill Safety is made with 
Neutracel®. This exclusive hardwood pulp 
blends with other fine pulps — produces a 
smoother, more level surface — provides 
greater strength for repeated handling. 

Next time you order checks, ask your 
bank stationer or check printer to show 
you samples of Hammermill Safety. It costs 
no more than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors —amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 


Safety Faper Division 


HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Progress Report to America’s Bankers... 


APRIL, 1958 


MAY, 1958 


Over 4,800,000 checking 
The latest PROGRESS REPORT to e e 
the bankers of America shows that accounts in the United States 
a National Post-Tronic ma- are now posted with National 
chines are... 


Now in use in 583 banks in 44 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Hawaii, Canada and Puerto Rico INSTALLATION PROGRESS: Machines 


Installations now in i 


On an average, ONE Post-Tronic APRIL 1957 
machine replaced TWO conven- OCTOBER 1957 


tional posting machines JANUARY 1958 

Savings range from 50% to 66% an- APRIL 1958 

nually on the investment MAY 26, 1958 
JUNE 30, 1958 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


% Trade Mark 


The National Cash Register Company, bayten 9, ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e@ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Its Electronic! 

7 
POST-TRON machines... 
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